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Art. I.— THe Mopern Type oF OPPRESSION. 


THERE are two kinds of liberty, unlike in character and 
often opposite in effect. The one consists in the mere absence 
of restraint ; the other, in such an order and discipline as shall 
make the relations of men wings rather than fetters, salutary, 
serviceable, productive, rather than a means to demoralization 
and degeneracy. Now, it is apparent that the attention of the 
modern world has for some time been devoted chiefly to the 
first named, that is, to the liberty which consists in being left 
to follow one’s personal inclination. The stress of effort for a 
century has gone to the removal of social restraints, as, for 
example, in that setting aside of restrictions upon the liberty 
of assemblage, of speech, and of publication, which, if com- 
plete only in England and America, has more or less taken 
place in all civilized lands. These changes constitute an im- 
portant amelioration, and it is by no means with a design to 
disparage them that we remark upon the peculiar and some- 
what exclusive character of modern reform. The century has 
done well to deliver itself from many restraints, which, how- 
ever appropriate to the moral conditions of an earlier age, were 
only hindrances or impertinences in ours. Liberty in the cus- 
tomary sense, that is, the free initiative of the individual, con- 
tributes greatly to impulse, energy, enterprise, zest, and thus 
is the proper correlative of a capable social discipline : combine 
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the two, each at its best, and the highest productivity of civili- 
zation is provided for. Our time, however, has set its heart 
upon one of the two, to the temporary neglect of the other. 
We disestablish, displace, abolish, make room for “ the volun- 
tary principle,” and meantime hold it for the highest merit of 
government, not that it should be wise, capable, steadfast, able 
to secure for the nation the liberation of social health, but 
that it should be in the nature of a weather-vane, well poised 
and oiled, to turn with every wind. 

As there are two kinds of liberty, so also there are two dis- 
tinct types of oppression, the one proceeding directly from gov- 
ernment, the other from the want of it, or want of knowledge, 
understanding, consistency, sequence, in its conduct. The 
former exists where the just, wholesome freedom of personal 
choice and action is of purpose invaded, restricted, taken away 
by a public authority, which, set over against the nation as an 
opposite interest, is strong and selfish enough to indulge itself 
at the nation’s expense ; and there are many who will regard no 
other as possible. The latter, which, nevertheless, is but too 
possible, exists where, in the absence of a sovereign, sanitary 
control, liberty becomes lawless and a canker; where egotism, 
unrestrained, runs riot; where private interest, abandoned to its 
own conduct, becomes predatory ; and where, to crown all, gov- 
ernment itself, amid the great factions of private force, resem- 
bles a weak nation between powerful and contending neighbors, 
forced into an alliance now with this, now with that, and strong 
enough to afford either a decisive reinforcement, but never strong 
enough to maintain its independence, still less to impose peace. 
One oppression, which government may of purpose and upon sys- 
tem inflict ; another, which it alone can prevent, and which, in a 
complex, powerfully motived civilization, it will be able to pre- 
vent only by having a masterly head and skilled hand. Is the 
latter the less frequent or less fatal of thetwo? He that reads 
history as it is, instead of reading his own bias into it, will 
scarcely say so. Despotism is undesirable, but candor must 
confess that under a despotism civilization has been seen to 
prosper and arrive at better things ; in a condition of anarchy, 
with that multifarious self-oppression of a people which comes 
of it, civilizations have many times been seen to perish, never 
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once togrow. Mexico, during its subjection to a form of del- 
egate-despotism, which is a bad kind, grew in numbers, in 
wealth, in education and arts. Careful computations made 
by Alexander von Humboldt show that the ratio of births to 
deaths was 175 to 100. During forty years of no-government, 
misnamed “ republic,” not only was there a miserable lapse 
into poverty and ignorance, but the population remained sta- 
tionary, its entire natural increase consumed. If it is bad 
to be beaten or bound, it is not felicity to commit suicide. 
From a strong and selfish government large classes may suffer 
the one; without able government, society is always on the 
way to the other, perhaps dealing itself great strokes of revo- 
lution, perhaps slowly pricking itself to death with pins. As 
the individual body incessantly generates poisons of which it 
would perish, were not their elimination also systematic and 
unceasing, so it is with society ; private interest, if not kept 
momentaneously under correction by an honorable and aer- 
ating public system, breeds plagues, which, having destroyed 
whatever is nobler, are fatal at last to. their original. 

In making this sort of oppression an object of attention and 
reflection, the American citizen simply resumes that point of 
view from which the political history of his nation goes out. 
The Federal Constitution owed its formation to a painful sense 
of just this. Liberty, the liberty of unrestraint, was the 
felicity of 1783; a means to put it under official control, to 
make Obligation its master, and to force upon it the regimen 
of health, was that of 1789. When the War of Independence 
closed, the people, with some exceptions, stood in a negative atti- 
tude toward government in general ; they thought, with Jeffer- 
son, that “ energetic government,” under the republican form 
as under another, “is always oppressive”; and they rejoiced 
with him that in their happy land “ the necessary evil” was 
reduced to a minimum. Stern fact soon made havoc with their 
complacency. What arrived was anything but the golden age 
expected. It was inexplicable; there was no government that 
could oppress, all public burdens were thrown off, the pursuit 
of happiness left open as never before ; within was the achiev- 
ing genius of the Anglo-Saxon ; without, prodigal wealth of 
natural estate: yet instead of elasticity, languor ; instead of 
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bounding motion, debility dragging its feet; instead of happi- 
ness, a pursuit of it to catch the contrary. Everywhere was 
that “‘rage of private interest’ which Marshall signalizes as 
characteristic of the time, and yet no prosperity. Here was a 
people that would not honestly try to pay its debts, but that 
spared payment only to sink in poverty. Commerce was seen 
with empty holds and rotting ships ; capital with closed coffers, 
fearing to venture ; labor with idle hands ; meantime, over large 
sections of the country, expenditure grew lavish as means 
diminished. Egotism, envy, distrust, corrupted social rela- 
tions, and, as usual, conscience and understanding were cor- 
rupted with them ; wild revolutionary fanaticisms — customary 
product of such conditions —arose and burst into war. Such 
was the actual present, into which that painted future had 
emerged. ‘ We have thought too well of human nature,” 
wrote Washington, sadly. Better, and truer to his real 
thought, had he said, *“* We have thought too ill of the 
conditions under which human nature can do itself justice.” 
Society, as a mere inorganic aggregate of individuals, is natu- 
ral to wolves, and unnatural to the civilizing genius of man ; 
and if human nature in an unnatural situation fails to bring 
forth its best, what wonder? Morals were as little designed 
to have their sufficient effect without institutions as hands 
without tools. A systematized public virtue, sovereign in 
power and instant in effect, makes, one might say, the climate 
in which alone private virtue can generally thrive, and without 
which only here and there an impregnable constitution will 
keep its health. Or, more specifically, such a system is neces- 
sary in four ways: first, as a fixed moral capital or estate, 
laid up in customs and laws for the behoof of all, so that con- 
science need not perpetually go forth barehanded to struggle 
with the rudeness of primitive conditions ; secondly, as a bri- 
dle to private interest ; thirdly, as a protection against violence 
and fraud; lastly, as a means to that union which alone 
furnishes the hand with either defensive strength or pro- 
ductive power. The Federalists got an eye upon such truths, 
and began clearly to discover why their paradisiacal expecta- 
tions had been so disappointed. They saw that oppressions 
spring spontaneously, like malaria from undrained lands, in 
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defect of a right public system; and they perceived, too, that, 
as the stoutest walker walks with no success when up to the 
hips in a bog, so conscience flounders and becomes unclean 
without a firm public ground. 

This perception, made keen by a grinding experience, de- 
termined the character of their politics. In framing the 
Federal system at Philadelphia, and afterwards in putting it 
into effect, their thought was: the people, that is, the mass of 
private interests and inclinations, must be governed, governed 
by choice abilities and efficient means, or, as the alternative, it 
will breed for itself oppressions to swarm like locusts, swarm 
and devour. They believed that, with assiduous cultivation 
of a right spirit, it could be thus governed with its own con- 
sent and co-operation. By no means, however, did they pre- 
fer the republican system as being less a government than 
any other, and the nearest approach to none at all. Quite 
the contrary; they saw in this system the likeliest means to 
put choice abilities in power, to secure them confidence when 
in power, to relieve them of hampering jealousies, and thus to 
make a government distinctly more effective than any other, — 
that is, should the people show a spirit equal to the réle 
attempted. That was “the experiment of free government,” 
as Washington understood it, — an experiment, not at making 
a government which should rule only as the weathercock rules 
the wind, but rather to see whether the people would faith- 
fully choose men fit to govern, and then let them do it. 

There was another party, that wished only weathercock- 
rule. To these men the Federal system was an offence. 
Jefferson uttered their feeling when, at sight of the new Con- 
stitution, he wrote to Colonel Smith, “‘ You have been setting 
up a kite to keep the hen-yard in order.” Having mentioned 
Jefferson, we may as well take him for a type of that political 
direction, which in his time he led, and as whose risen Elijah 
he is remembered. Abroad during the miserable, demoral- 
ized years of the Confederacy, he had but distantly heard of 
the prevailing shames. For a while, he would believe no word 
of the reports that reached him, denouncing them as “ British 
lies.” When at length his self-pleasing incredulity was forced 
to give way, when it became plain that the American States, 
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bankrupt in pocket and on the way to be so in morals, were 
making their liberty a byword and a hissing to the world, then 
he chose to see in the unwelcome fact, not the effect of a situ- 
ation made by a false direction in politics, but rather a native 
trait of American character. ‘ Among many good qualities, 
which my countrymen possess,” tranquilly wrote he to a for- 
eign observer, “ some of a different character, unhappily, mix 
themselves. The most remarkable are indolence, extrava- 
gance, and infidelity to their engagements.’ The last named, 
however, was an accident, not a vice. His countrymen were 
not rogues; they merely liked spending, hated work, and 
chose rather to promise and not pay than either to labor or 
spare! The remedy was to let them run in debt until no sane 
mortal would trust them more. They would work when they 
must do so or starve; they would be frugal when want of 
credit and indisposition to labor should render them so; and 
they would break no engagements when unable to make any, 
—when, their word everywhere known for counterfeit coin, 
all the world should cast it contemptuously back. In all this, 
meanwhile, he was playing the optimist, and looking on “ the 
bright side.” A people has indeed sunk low when its san- 
guine friends are driven to hoping for it in this style. Wash- 
ington’s mourning over the evil days seems rapture beside this 
smiling prognostic. 

There was, however, an alternative in the case; the evils of 
the time must be attributed to defect of character or defect of 
government, one of the two. Now, to the latter Jefferson 
would on no condition impute them. That oppression could 
spring from liberty, that is, from private interest and the indi- 
vidual pursuit of happiness, when not made amenable to the 
laws of social welfare, was to him a proposition not only pre- 
posterous, but flagitious ; action proceeding from that point of 
view was, as honest action, unintelligible ; corruption or trea- 
son must be at the bottom of it. His prepossession had been 
strengthened by observation. In France he had seen what 
partly was, and partly but appeared to be, the selfish rule of a 
class whom long isolation in hereditary privilege, divorced 
from all serious duty, had debauched in morals, while es- 
tranging them in sentiment and interest from the nation at 
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large ; and in their hands government had been made a gold 
spoon for the idle hundreds, and an iron yoke for the toiling 
millions. All the virtue there was in the man rose up against 
that injustice ; and his passionate aversion to it was, perhaps, 
his most honorable trait. In this, again, he saw the type of 
all oppression, real or possible. To guard, therefore, against 
this seemed to him the sum of all wisdom and all rectitude in 
politics. Hence his political direction. According to him, the 
dominant design of all republican politics is to find and put in 
action a means, not of wisely, ably, justly governing the na- 
tion, but of governing the government; not of making a public 
system superior to the mass of private interests and inclina- 
tions, but rather of securing to the latter an instant and un- 
qualified supremacy. Any government whatsoever, as distinct 
from the people in person, he regarded as an adulteration of 
republicanism, and as sure to destroy it altogether, if not 
endowed with an excellent incapability to do anything but 
wait upon what might appear at the moment to be the popular 
will. In constituting its personnel, one should, therefore, seek a 
fitness, not to govern, but to be governed ; not to counsel and 
devise, but to receive orders and comply ; not, in short, to find 
out for the people, but only to find out from them, what meas- 
ures should be taken. The Constitution provided for a respon- 
sibility of the government to the people, to be effectuated by 
periodical election; Jefferson insisted upon more, he must 
have a “ direct and constant control” of it by the people, as he 
could not often enough say. This object implies, first, a prin- 
ciple of selection at the polls; secondly, a principle of conduct 
at the capital. At the polls one will inquire for quick ears 
rather than capable judgments, for a pliability to what may be 
thought the people’s will rather than an intelligent devotion to 
its weal, and, having to choose between the two, will always 
prefer the supple readiness of a ’prentice hand to the devising 
head of an independent master. At the capital the persons 
chosen are not to find out by a broad study of facts what were 
really best for the nation; they have no liberty to judge what 
were best; they are there to study only wishes, and to exer- 
cise themselves in pick-thank legislation ; they may put forth 
‘motions’ as feelers and ascertain what will‘ take ”; they 
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must hearken outside, conjecture as they can from the greater 
noise where is the greater number of voices, and act accord- 
ingly, complying promptly with the prevailing wish, if they 
can find one, industriously doing nothing, if, among the many 
noises, no one seems clearly preponderant. We are to have a 
legislature of forty millions acting by a proxy of two or three 
hundred, —a proxy not generally commissioned, but to be under 
*¢ direct and constant control ”’; we are to have an executive of 
forty millions publishing its will through a Presidential town- 
crier. That is to be the ideal of representative republicanism. 

It is known which of the two tendencies prevailed. Jeffer- 
son, in the first year of our century, his elevation to the 
Presidency secure, and his soul elate with victory, spurned the 
republicanism of Washington and Adams as no republicanism, 
but “only its travesty”; twelve years later boasted that 
“the revolution of 1800,” signified by his own election, “ was 
as real a revolution in the principles of our government as that 
of 1776 was in its form.’’ The boast was not idle ; there had 
indeed been a revolution of principles without change of form ; 
and what was the nature of it has been indicated. 

Between those opposite ideals we do not here judge. But 
Jefferson judged his own so far as this: he thought it suited 
only to a simple, moral society, and despaired of it, as of gov- 
ernment and society in general, from the moment when it 
should have to cope with the conditions of a many-citied civ- 
ilization, like that of the Old World. ‘“ Our reliance,” he said, 
“cannot deceive us so long as we remain virtuous; and I 
think we shall be so as long as agriculture is our principal 
object When we get piled upon one another in great 
cities as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and 
go to eating one another, as they do there.”” The founders of 
the Republic had seen the eating one another already in pro- 
cess on their own side the sea, and wished for an able gov- 
ernment, that could provide effectually against it; they were 
stigmatized as corruptionists, monocrats, monarchists, for their 
pains. Jefferson would not see that it had come, but saw it 
coming, and wished or hoped only to put off the evil day. 
“ As long as the people can find employment in cultivating the 
land,” he had written, “I would not convert them into mari- 
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ners, artisans, or anything else.” Manufactures, however, were 
his chief aversion, since, he said, “I regard the class of artifi- 
cers as the panders of vice, and the instruments by which 
the liberties of a people are generally overturned.” He wished 
it were possible to exclude both manufactures and commerce 
forever, and to make the American people tillers of the soil 
exclusively, raising only “‘ raw products,” to be exchanged, he 
said, for foreign fabrics, imported in foreign bottoms. The 
happy situation might be a little prolonged, but could not be 
perpetuated ; and with its passing away, he looked only to see 
America become what Europe was at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when politics and morals alike were at the lowest 
ebb. Meantime, his political principles were designed for a 
social condition recognized by himself as temporary, though 
this did not lessen his bitterness against those who, fostering 
the growth of that civilization which he feared, excited his 
fears yet more by seeking to provide for an able sanitary con- 
trol of the interests that should arise. 

The situation was to pass sooner than he dreamed. Not 
only was America to grow with unexampled rapidity in popu- 
lation, in wealth, in the magnitude and complexity of private 
interests ; not only was it thus to fly Mr. Jefferson’s ideal of a 
moral and pastoral life, requiring little government, and to 
acquire with astonishing quickness the needs of populous lands 
and old civilizations ; but, moreover, at the opening of the 
century, just when his political direction became dominant, 
the whole civilized world was entering upon a series of eco- 
nomical changes, whose effect would be to empower private 
interest as never before, to mass interests against each other, 
to break up conserving customs with the conditions to which 
they had belonged, to mobilize civilization in an unheard-of 
degree, and thus to enhance immensely the need of a syste- 
matic sanitary control. Since the beginning of this century 
an entire set of new forces have been brought into play, all to 
be regarded as acquisitions, but all needing to be governed, 
and all, if ungoverned, dangerous. In presence of these, 
political duty is to be studied anew; and in view of them, the 
radical traditionalist, spinning out his little store of maxims 
borrowed from the century past, and esteeming himself the 
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most progressive of mortals when, with eyes shut to the liv- 
ing, pregnant reality, he opens an “ advanced”’ school in the 
tomb of Rousseau or Condorcet, seems the saddest anachro- 
nism the time has to show. We propose a glance at some of 
these new developments, which enrich and endanger the civili- 
zation of our epoch. 

1. The new means of transportation, travel, and communi- 
cation have effected a social transformation of vast importance. 
From them has come an enormous growth of cities, a sudden 
extension of their influence, and a spreading abroad of the 
spirit of commerce, until it touches every workshop and farm- 
house in the land. Our former rural civilization, with its sim- 
ple manners, moderate desires, and autonomous life, has as 
good as disappeared ; the country is now but the suburb of the 
city. We remember when in a coast township two hundred 
miles from Boston the wages of labor and the prices of most 
commodities had a strictly local adjustment. Butter from the 
farm was sold at an invariable rate year after year. Wages 
were a dollar a day in haying time, two thirds as much at 
other seasons, and twelve or twelve and a half dollars a month 
for the year round. Cloth was made in the house with some 
assistance from a mill near by, which received a portion of the 
fabric in payment. Money transactions were extremely lim- 
ited ; money-making, as now understood, unknown. Fortunes, 
or what were esteemed such, — for he was rich who was taxed 
for ten thousand,— grew by the half-dollar, and with liberal 
use of the maxim that “a penny saved is as good as a penny 
earned.” The ups and downs of the metropolis, the muta- 
tions, the chances, the shifts of commerce, still more of specu- 
lation, were matters of far-off rumor; the panic of 1836-37 
went over like a wind in an elevated stratum of the atmos- 
phere ; one saw the clouds fly, and that was all. A third of a 
century passes; the township has gained little in population, 
less in wealth, not at all in the average of comfort ; but the 
local adjustment and comparative fixity of prices, the easy 
calculation of income and expense, the independence of city 
manners and mutations, the homely, equable life, all have 
disappeared with the open wood-fire and the sanded floor. 
The change is typical of one that has taken place throughout 
the country. 
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Meantime, while the spirit of commerce has displaced so 
much, and made itself dominant, there has been an equal 
movement toward commercial centralization. Fifty years ago, 
Newburyport was an independent trading centre, more inde- 
pendent of Boston than Boston or Cincinnati or Chicago now 
is of New York. We know an aged gentleman, who formerly, 
as a wholesale druggist and importer in the little town first 
named, had extensive country connections in the northeast of 
Massachusetts and adjacent parts of New Hampshire; he 
lived to see the railroad steal them all away, and transfer them 
to Boston, while the latter city, in its turn, has been becoming 
dependent to a degree unknown and undreamed of at an 
earlier date. A banker, responding to some remark upon the 
wide effect of financial irregularities in New York, said, “ Yes, 
disease of the heart is dangerous.”’ The bold figure of speech 
was not too bold. Commercial centralization has already 
reached a stage where it may justly be compared to physio- 
logical unity. 

Moreover, the connection, while acquiring this breadth and 
concentration, has become in the same degree quick, instant in 
effect. The means of communication act as a nerve-system, 
to propagate influence, and make it instantaneous. Financial 
combinations covering half a continent are effected, as it were, 
inaday. The palpitations of the stock exchange are felt like 
an electric throb from the Atlantic to the Pacific shore. To- 
day’s doings or misdoings in the metropolis reach Bangor and 
St. Louis to-morrow. A grocer in Vermont or Minnesota, 
over his morning’s coffee, inquires in New York, through the 
newspaper, at what price he shall sell a pound of coffee after 
breakfast. 

To all this, regarding its effect on one side only, a cordial 
welcome may be given, for it implies a social vitalization more 
extensive, more unitive, and more active. To name the great 
cities of the world is to name its systems of civilization ; the 
words we have daily in use, and civilization among them, 
testify to the closeness of the connection. But in the repub- 
lics of antiquity a peculiar fact may be observed: they are 
bisected ; a gap wide and deep lies between the city and the 
country ; the whole life consists of municipal civilization on 
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the one hand, and rural barbarism, or what closely approaches 
it, on the other. It was the feudal system which took the first 
great step toward a genuine rural civilization, graced with 
manners and arts ; over its grave, where it lies little honored 
nowadays, one may thank it for this vast piece of service. 
The new means of communication, however, are resuming its 
work on a larger scale, and making such a future as had no 
antitype in the past. A century since, Paris was a nation of 
half a million, with twenty-four millions of dependants ; but 
not long ago M. Thiers, with his peasant army, was thundering 
through the throats of cannon at her gates the news that 
France had become the nation, and Paris but a city. He an- 
nounced the fact; the railway had made it. The old duality 
disappears, the old deadness of the extremes along with it ; 
and if disturbed conditions, spasms of pain, flushes of fever, 
and a new sense of defect in the social morale keep it com- 
pany, none should be surprised and none discouraged. 
Obviously, however, this condition requires for its health a 
finer public regimen, a more effective public discipline. The 
larger the spread of sail a ship carries in a wind, the more 
skilled and able should be the hand at the helm. So the 
higher the vitalization of society, as of any organism what- 
ever, the more effect of system there should be, and the greater 
promptitude, precision, delicacy, sequence, in its effect. If the 
social morale, as maintained through the medium of institu- 
tions, does not become more capable and commanding as social 
activity increases, oppression arrives, the worst oppression, 
that of demoralization and disease. Here it is that modern 
civilization labors. It has proceeded from one degree to an- 
other of commercial mobility ; centralization is every day more 
complete, connection every day more close and quick; the 
railways and telegraphic wires are multiplied nerves, the cities 
nervous centres and batteries to propagate influence, the nation 
all one complexity of sensitive life; and meantime the head, 
the controlling power, that should propagate yet more quickly, 
yet more vigorously and surely, the effect of a wise, healthy, 
sovereign system, — what of that? That is to be whatever the 
varying combinations and push of private interests may for 
the moment make it. It is an ideal that one can scarcely 
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regard as well suited to the reality and its demands. In the 
midst of our swift-rushing civilization, the public system, even 
when carefully made capable rather than incapable, too often 
resembles one who should attempt to steer a ship of a thou- 
sand tons with the tiller of a cockboat, or to balance the action 
of a cathedral clock with the pendulum of a parlor timepiece. 

2. The modern system of credit, with the banking system 
that has arisen to be its agent and exponent, is not strictly a 
creation of the present century, but has obtained in it so sud- 
den and vast a development that it might be considered as 
such. Debt and credit there have been in all ages; but the 
time is not far behind when there were no national debts, no 
bank-notes, no commercial paper in customary circulation, no 
debts but such as were contracted between two individuals 
standing face to face ; now debt and credit are the element in 
which the world’s economy lives, moves, and has its being. 
The spirit of commerce, we have said, has become ubiquitous. 
With commerce goes credit as its inseparable accompaniment, 
working to like effect, and making still more of that mobility 
which is the peculiar modern condition. 

In some sense, credit is the flower of civilization, that is, 
of the human virtue which makes and sustains civilization. 
What is it at bottom but a trust of man in man so stable, so 
guaranteed, that it passes in the market, counted as gold? 
Between man and man, however, in mere individual relation, 
no such trust ever did or can arise on a scale to become a 
great social agent. Only a virtue which has the breadth and 
coherence of a state, and the effect of law, begets it; only a 
system of social order so continued and assured that its effect 
is taken for granted, renders possible this raising of trust to 
the degree of a stated economical power. It is a late effect 
of that liberation which civil institutions, and the victorious 
unity of civil virtue in them, secure,—a liberation by no 
means to be found in Rousseau’s “ natural liberty.”” That it 
demands more of what made it,—that when inventive skill 
has created the locomotive engine, another skill must manage 
and make it safe, — that without this rising to an equality with 
our own work, we shall be mastered and mangled by it, — is 
understood. But the fact remains; credit is a product of 
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social virtue, as the engine of invention and mechanic skill, 
and it exists as the diploma of civilization, attesting that it 
has graduated with that degree. 

The medal has its obverse. The bright side has been sug- 
gested: there is a shadowed side also; and it is the sanguine 
coward, courageous while and because he believes there is no 
danger, who will look on the bright side alone. No need now 
to say that riches may take wings to themselves ; they are only 
on the wing, ever in flight, whether or not to fly away. All 
pecuniary interests, with which all moral interests have a con- 
nection so close, are grown precarious. If, now, we suppose, 
what, unhappily, may be more than supposed, a large propor- 
tion, not easily distinguished, of delusive credit, reposing on 
no proper basis of either capital or character, and in the nature 
of a forgery upon the community at large ; if we add extensive 
combinations and powerful appliances, designed to act upon 
credit otherwise sound, like those who set fires that they may 
pillage while others are fighting the flames; if, accordingly, it 
becomes a stated necessity in the conduct of business to trust 
practically what the mind can but half trust at best; if, by 
consequence, legitimate trade and honest investment, reduced 
to conjectural ground, are reduced also to venture like the 
gambler, turning the dice-box to take their chance ; — if this 
be, not wholly indeed, but always in considerable part the situ- 
ation, what ensues? The financial condition resembles that 
of lands extremely subject to earthquakes, where the ground 
is always shaking, and may at any moment open under the 
feet. Is it not approximately the modern situation? ‘ Panics,” 
that are to finance what earthquakes are to the globe, have 
already acquired an irregular periodicity ; while if these do not 
arrive, to shake our Lisbons down, it is commonly because the 
same thing is distributed, manifesting itself as chronic rather 
than acute. The moral force of civilization has produced an 
agent which its immoral forces seize upon and use against 
itself; it has become a business to catch credit with lying 
shows, to blow bubbles with only foul air inside and pass 
them off for sterling substance, or to “corner” honest credit 
and extort toll; what the virtue of civilization has brought 
forth, its vice captures and turns against it. 
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The situation tells upon morals, upon intellect, upon physi- 
cal health, upon sanity. Buckle, in his chapters upon Spain, 
remarked upon the moral effect of a constant liability to earth- 
quakes, asserting that a shaking ground unsettles civilization ; 
unsettles, as it were, the human soul itself. His observations 
might have taken a wider extent; all instability, social as 
physical, above all, instability of a nature to fire the hopes and 
spur the fears of egotism, works to the like effect. Niebuhr, 
again, was persuaded that more than once the morals of a civ- 
ilization, and therewith the civilization itself, have succumbed 
to a great pestilence, first with that egotism of terror, then that 
contempt of precaution, since no precaution seems to avail, 
which are induced by it. A commercial panic is a pestilence 
in its way, and in the realm of morals is always more or less 
destructive, often severely so, while that inflation of spurious 
prosperity, which alternates with collapse, corrupts yet more. 
Finally, a constant condition of financial insecurity not only 
seduces conscience and extinguishes honor, but induces a 
peculiar low concentration of mind, which, become habitual, 
incapacitates it for the genial expansion of good sense. A 
Blondin, balancing himself upon his rope, must have his soul in 
the feet, — a focusing of the mind not likely to give it either 
elevation or breadth. Modern trade, insomuch as it has an 
ever-fluctuating credit for a foothold, is placed somewhat in 
the same position. The rope, too, has rotten strands; one 
ventures upon it, hoping that it will hold this time ! 

It is certain, then, that the system of credit, as now devel- 
oped, is an immense acquisition, and certain, too, that, as now 
conditioned, it is subject to abuses egregious, outrageous, 
perilous, not always to be endured. How, now, to correct 
these abuses? It is one of several hard problems, which our 
own and the ensuing age will have to solve. Certain, mean- 
while, that they will never be corrected by private action 
alone: government must help, and be capable, as well as be- 
yond suspicion sound, that it may help. 

3. Another modern phenomenon is the private corporation. 
Here, too, it is a vast productive force which one has in view. 
That massing of capital, effected by means of this modern in- 
stitution, and seen to be proceeding daily through leagues and 
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coalescences to aggregations more and more enormous, has 
given to enterprise another right hand, the hand, too, of a 
Titan. When the modern individualist spirit, become fully 
established, had given to all activity a corresponding form, it 
might have seemed that works to rival those of antiquity, as 
of Egypt, India, Assyria, — works accomplished by the mass- 
ing of men in subjection,— had ceased to be possible. In 
Burke’s great speech upon “ The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts,”’ he 
observed that in the Carnatic alone were to be found above 
eleven hundred public reservoirs for irrigation, from the extent 
of some acres to more than five miles in circumference, * built,” 
he said, ‘‘ with admirable skill and labor, and maintained at a 
mighty charge.”” The British government, strong only in the 
strength, and weak with the infirmity, of our individualizing 
times, could not even keep in repair those noble resources, 
which the “insatiable benevolence,” as the great rhetorician 
called it, of ancient rule had provided; and the famine, that 
strewed the Carnatic with unburied dead, came in consequence. 
To the ancient massing of men succeeds, however, the modern 
massing of capital, and powers that seemed lost forever are 
restored to civilization. 

Of this much has already come, while its effects, so far from 
being exhausted, or even approaching their predestined term, 
are, we believe, scarcely as yet in full prospect. Who knows 
what reclamation of wastes, what restoration of denuded lands, 
what systems of drainage and irrigation wellnigh continental, 
what corrections of climate even, may one day issue from it? 
Imagine this force brought to bear in its grandest proportions 
upon the valley of the Amazon, upon the wilds of Africa, upon 
deserts that are such from mere luxuriance, regions starved by 
abundance, barren from over-fecundity, and closed to civiliza- 
tion by their very ability to feed it. What other power has 
the world now in hand, that were able to tame the tropics? 
The railway, according to Mr. Ruskin, makes the globe in 
effect smaller, by reducing distance ; but the power which is 
behind the railway can, on the contrary, render it, as a house- 
hold for man, incomparably more spacious. 

sy nothing, meanwhile, is civilization more gravely menaced 
than by this very ally. Once again, through its access, civiliza- 
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tion is in one of those immature, expectant stages, which an- 
nounce an abler epoch, but which, in doing so, announce added 
obligations, new tasks, a fresh travail of intelligence and pain, 
it may be beyond that of death, as the price of a richer life. 
Ever the appearance of unprecedented powers is a sight to elate 
the thoughtless, and to sober yet more deeply the minds that 
were sober before; for they come to serve only if duly com- 
manded, and otherwise to destroy. In the present case, our Ti- 
tan has already sufficiently shown, but is daily showing afresh, 
its extreme need of « master. Unregulated, it has organized 
exaction, pampered fraud, systematized pillage, given castles to 
corruption, made dukes and archdukes of plundering specula- 
tors, and afforded but too good excuse to the craze that shrieks 
against capital itself. 

Neither the morals nor the industrial interests of civilization 
can endure always to be preyed upon in this way. Massed 
capital is a good thing, but massed extortion and massed fraud 
are not good; a means must be found, a sure means, to prevent 
the good thing from becoming the bad one. This new agent 
simply must be put under control. In our country there is a 
disposition to attempt the work, or one section of it, but in 
what seems to us an unhealthy and unpromising way. In the 
“‘ granger’’ movement, one aggregation of private interest is 
pitted against another, resolved to capture it, if possible. 
Whether the capture will be effected seems doubtful, supposing 
it desirable. Little good will come of it, we apprehend ; and 
if not good, then evil. Social dissension, disruption, one more 
fissure of that social unity which is the safeguard of national 
unison, have already come of it, and are too likely to continue 
doing so. Now, social contention, without a clear, command- 
ing, wholesome decision as its result, makes political indiges- 
tion, and by gontinuance renders it chronic. The agitator, 
administering his dose from the platform, will have a whole- 
some effect, provided he is not a quack, who relies upon the 
fact that there is disease to prove his nostrum the proper cura- 
tive, and provided also there is a public system, which can 
respond by throwing the medicine off, and the affliction along 
with it. But when conspirations of private interest, on this 
side and that, marshal their forces and wage their war, while 
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the public system is upon principle made such that it can but 
trim and try to please, agitation even against indubitable mis- 
chiefs is likely itself to be but another mischief added to them. 
4. The free commerce and free competition, which in recent 
times have succeeded to a system of multiplied restrictions, 
have brought obvious and important aids. Free commerce 
makes the whole world every man’s market, in which to buy 
and sell. It enables those who have special advantages, natu- 
ral or acquired, to obtain the fullest use of them, and at the 
same time to impart their benefit to the largest number. 
Meantime, it obliterates provincialism, liberalizes men by a 
large acquaintance, promotes a good understanding between 
nations by customs of peaceful, profitable intercourse, and is 
probably doing more than any other one influence to soften and 
civilize the international code. In respect indeed to the 
comity of nations, it has succeeded to the réle assumed in 
the Middle Ages by the Catholic polity; and if there be in 
the modern equivalent for ecclesiastical administration less of 
heaven, there is in it less of hell also. Free competition, again, 
which belongs to the same system, has aspects exceedingly 
favorable, though, to be sure, it has been prejudiced by a cele- 
bration too profuse and too little discriminating. It is valua- 
ble, in the first place, as a principle of unconscious regulation ; 
regulation accomplished, not by any express mechanism, liable 
always to get out of order, and costly even when perfectly in 
gear, but by the ordinary effect of human motives. Free com- 
petition, again, develops by demanding individual resource ; 
it puts every man upon his mettle, tempts enterprise, and 
makes tach the nursling of that necessity which is the mother 
of invention. The free initiative of the individual does so much 
to evoke activity and give zest, that there cannot be too much 
of it, provided only it is so kept under correction as not to im 
peril social stability, coherence, and health. Once more, free 
competition is praised, and with reason, as a principle of “ nat- 
ural selection”; it sifts out incompetence, we are told, gives 
the tools to him that can handle them, and, pushing every man 
toward the place where his abilities will serve him best, secures 
also to the community its benefit of their most effective use. 
In some such strain are its eulogists accustomed to speak of it, 
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and there is sense in what; they say. We have reason, there- 
fore, to reckon this system among the signal acquisitions of 
the modern era. 

It is good, however, with one indispensable condition, one, 
if no more. Let probity compete with probity, faithful skill 
with the like skill, let there be a fair rivalry, and the prize go 
to the best man; then morals are conserved, while industrial 
pressure is always toward more and more of what is good. 
But if probity must compete with permitted fraud, genuine with 
deceptive production, then the pressure is in the opposite di- 
rection, and a principle of unnatural selection put in force. 
Now, that a large and severely oppressive proportion of this 
has got into the modern system of competition, is a fact that 
no assiduity of winking can wink out of sight. Law, discon- 
certed, in despair, looks on and lets the thing go. . Government 
does indeed try its hand here and there in a small way, as in 
forbidding milk to be watered, or the flesh of animals which 
have died of disease to be sold as food ; but in general we have 
given up, and know of nothing better than that every man 
be put upon his wits, and make his own suspicious eyes his 
guardian as best he can. 

It is indeed certain that government cannot undertake with 
success to be wit for all the simple, and knowledge for all the 
ignorant, but it is also certain that the business of leaving 
every man to fight it out with all others, may be overdone. If, 
meantime, this setting of every man to buy with the eyes of a 
detective be relied upon as a sufficient means to keep up the 
standard of production, and to assure its morals, the reliance is 
obviously ill placed. Within the present century there has been 
throughout the world a marked deterioration in the quality of 
ordinary plain work. Not to speak of the extent to which the 
adulteration of foods and fabrics goes on, one must recognize 
a tendency toward slight and flimsy fabrication, toward paint 
and gloss as the cover for what is intrinsically of little worth : 
in this respect, it is certain that the world has gone backward. 
Something of insubstantial and fictitious in the product of labor 
has become a trait of the present age ; there is an expenditure 
of industry to make things look better than they really are, 
and sell for more than they are really worth, of which it is mere 
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self-deception to say that the like and to the like extent has 
been seen in all ages. 

Carlyle took a young friend to see two houses in his neigh- 
borhood, the one two hundred, the other ten years old. The 
bricks at the corners of the former were still sharp as when 
they left the mould, and the mortar was hard and smooth, like 
polished rock ; the new house scarcely had corners, the brick 
was so worn away, while the mortar was crumbling, and could 
be picked out with the finger. There are in London square 
miles of new-built houses that are but gilded traps to catch ten- 
ants in. The English law seems expressly designed to favor the 
process. It requires the tenant to leave the house in as good 
repair as he found it, — which commonly means, such being the 
quality of the work, rebuilding it in part, and may mean re- 
building entire. Of the latter an example: A London car- 
penter hired a house of a bishop, and one day it literally tum- 
bled down over his head. Luckily escaping alive, he wrote 
to the bishop, and acquainted him with the event, supposing 
that the latter would, of course, hasten to build the house anew. 
No answer was returned, and he wrote again, saying: “ I am 
paying house-rent with no house ; will your lordship please at- 
tend to the matter at once.” The bishop now replied, and the 
response was, “‘ If the house has fallen down, you are to rebuild 
it, not I. Please do so promptly, and see that the work is 
properly done.” The astonished carpenter took legal advice, 
found that the law indeed required this of him, and had to ex- 
pend the earnings of his life to the last penny in complying 
with its demands.* Now, though laws may not elsewhere be 
so ill devised or vilely construed as to bid directly for fraud in 
building, yet these effects are not confined to England. On 
the Continent, to the extent of our observation, there is the same 
general, almost invariable tendency toward flimsy construction, 
the same expenditure of labor in making deceptive show. In 
Stuttgart, for example, a house a hundred years old will still 
be good for another hundred, when one that is to-day in build- 
ing will have ceased to be even a ruin. We build thin houses 
in America, but it would be hard to find in American cities such 


* Our informant, whose name is known and honored on both sides the Atlantic, 
was a brother of the legal gentleman referred to, and had the story from his mouth. 
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examples of painted botchery in domestic architecture as are to 
be seen in the capital of Wiirtemberg. 

Under such a system, honesty is not fostered, but starved ; 
fraud is not systematically weeded out, but cultivated ; civil- 
ization puts at odds the morals that are its life-blood, and puts 
a premium upon the vices that would destroy it. Deceptive 
production, in the first place, makes labor a school of demoral- 
ization. The workman knows well what is done ; he ‘helps 
the employer cheat ; it is a poisoned air, that no one can live 
in long, and remain healthy. The system comes to this: Be 
honest at your peril. In an examination some years since, be- 
fore an English Parliamentary commission, a dealer, reported as 
highly respectable, was asked if he thought it morally right to 
put up and vend as pure coffee an article containing but a small 
percentage of the berry. ‘“ Perfectly right!” responded he, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and not without some virtuous 
displeasure that such a matter should at all be brought into 
question. “ But how,’ it was inquired, “ will it be with the 
dealer next door, who sells only pure coffee as such?” “ Can- 
not he make a mixed article too?” retorted the respectable : 
‘if he has not sagacity enough for that, let him fail, he deserves 
it!”’ And the good man closed with a vigorous reclamation 
in behalf of free competition. In the moral assimilation of 
bad conditions one man is quicker than another, and profits by 
his celerity ; but in the long run and on the large scale con- 
science grows to the climate it lives in, and the dealer next door, 
if not in.due time morally reconciled with his climate, will at 
least die of it, and leave the place to suppler constitutions. 

It is not here intimated that such examples represent the 
usual conscience of production and trade, but they do repre- 
sent its climate, with the effect of this upon susceptible consti- 
tutions. Now, it is but too plain that something is operating in 
modern society to displace the scruples of honesty and honor. 
Gross betrayals of pecuniary trust, — how frequent they are 
grown! Hardly a week fails to bring intelligence of some 
glaring example ; one is surprised rather to miss than to find 
them in the columns of the newspaper. Look, too, at the list 
of defaulters, and see what names are there! — names of men 
never made to be rogues, and indeed that never meant to be 
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such, but fell into the ways of the world, took liberties, and 
could not take them back. Look at the list of corporations 
which gravely vote to “ pass” the interest on their bonds! 
We have trusted private interest too far, have permitted too 
much, have left men to be schooled by their practical condi- 
tions into laxities that, become general, unstring civilization ; 
and society, that feels itself a sufferer, obscurely feels also its 
complicity in the cause of its suffering, and scruples to lay 
blame upon the individual. 

How much the permitted license of competition has to do 
with the effects just noted, we are unable to say. The system 
itself, meanwhile, is not only advantageous, but inevitable; to 
rage against it is vain, to attempt its displacement Quixotic. 
But that, as now conditioned, it generates a bad air and makes 
typhus, is out of question. Meanwhile, we make no excuse for 
dwelling rather upon the moral aspects of the case than upon 
oppression in the shape of pecuniary injury, for that is simply 
to go to the root of the matter, even though it is here pre- 
sented for political consideration. Civilization has its system 
of morals which are not only necessary to it, but are itself, its 
vital essence. Civilization, — what is it at bottom but an im- 
perative preference of peace to violence, of honesty to fraud, 
of industry to idleness, of just to lawless possession, in short, 
of a cultured and productive human life to one beastly and 
barren? It is human virtue that makes such a preference; 
and only when such virtue rules, is lawgiver, master, magis- 
trate, can civilization prosper, or in the end exist. Govern- 
ment is properly the means to organize and effectuate that 
rule, and failing notably, habitually there, it is a Belshazzar 
that perhaps does not see the writing on the wall, but against 
which no less the sentence is gone out, * Tried in the balance 
and found wanting” ; nor will anything in its form, however 
good as matter of form, atone for that defect of function. 
Government cannot indeed make virtue, nor need do so, for 
human nature brings forth the needed supply, not super- 
abundant, but enough to live on, if the harvest be properly 
husbanded ; but government can and must be an economist of 
morals. 

5. To pass to another topic. The system of free labor, that 
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is, of free individual engagement, is in many aspects a precious 
acquisition. It makes the laborer his own man, heightens in 
him the individual consciousness, and leaves open to him the 
way to all that outward success which is commonly desired 
among men. Moreover, there is in the system a principle of 
self-regulation, of which it has already been said, the more of 
it the better, provided the regulation be really effected. Under 
the best conduct, the modern method would doubtless be at- 
tended by occasional hardships, but by none surely equal to 
the general hardship implied in an iron system designed to 
render any particular case of suffering impossible. Neverthe- 
less, if to satisfy those immediately concerned be success, free 
labor, as known at present, borders upon failure. Labor 
itself has risen in arms against it, and an organization is 
spread through all the countries of Christendom, whose pur- 
pose is to make the war general and systematic. The recent 
remarkable progress of socialist democracy in Germany, 
evinced by the election of ten or eleven members to the 
Reichstag, — while giving by these numbers but a faint hint 
of its force at the polls,—is only one symptom of a social 
disorder already, in greater or less degree, coextensive with 
Occidental civilization. Indeed, in the immense social agitation 
initiated in our day, and destined, it seems clear, to character- 
ize the coming century, no element betrays or promises a pro- 
founder disturbance than just this of free labor. A little while 
ago it gave the age a word to conjure with; and now, while the 
echoes of its praise are yet in the ears, there breaks forth from 
its own side a fierce jarring note of complaint, incrimination, 
menace. ‘ Down with the middle classes!” roars the Inter- 
national in Europe. ‘ He that works for wages is a slave!” 
cries labor-reform in America. ‘1 cannot help rejoicing,” 
said to us an ex-mechanic in Massachusetts, — whose face, by 
the way, indicated intelligence, while his language and manners 
were those of culture and good breeding, — “1 cannot help 
rejoicing at every bankruptcy, and think thefts, robberies, bur- 
glaries, useful; they help to distribute property!” Surely 
labor is sore ill, and these are its groans. For these wild 
utterances are not merely expressions of feeling peculiar to 
here and there an unbalanced nature; they represent the 
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fixed, insuperable persuasion of not a few, and beyond this a 
good deal of that half-grown persuasion, which is above all the 
element wherein revolutions foment. 

Aside from strikes, the grudge of labor is a constant de- 
duction from its effect. Wendell Phillips, quick to detect 
symptoms of social disorder, but also far too quick to pro- 
nounce upon them, denounces the “ wage-system” as teaching 
the laborer to “ skulk and cheat,” rather than to do his best. 
An impatient mind would take a short cut to truth, and quits 
the road only to butt the wall. But it has indeed become too 
commonly true that laborers skulk and cheat, especially the 
discontented ones, who profess labor reform. ‘“ A fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wage,” is scarcely now the customary 
chant of toil, as in the old time when England was merry. 
On the contrary, some at least avow it as their maxim, “ The 
least possible work for the highest possible pay.” In the 
workingmen’s unions of Berlin, it was recommended that a 
bricklayer who had been accustomed to lay eight hundred 
bricks a day should for the future lay only two hundred, that 
four times as many hands might be needed, and the demand 
get ahead of the supply. 

Meantime, labor is oppressed, no doubt of it, and in two 
ways. The theory of the laborer’s situation is this: in return 
for a moderate, but assured, support, he consents to forego the 
chances of fortune, leaving to the capitalist, along with these, 
those risks of loss which he himself cannot afford to incur. 
The theory is too often falsified in fact. The lawless cupidity 
of speculation makes inflation, to be followed by collapse, and 
periodically turns workmen out of employ by the ten thou- 
sand. The risks, therefore, not merely of capital in its ordi- 
nary productive use, but of speculative gaming, are forced 
upon the laboring class, while the winnings of the gamester 
are never theirs. Again, the purchasing power of wages is 
statedly reduced: first, by cheap money, which tells the la- 
borer he gets three dollars a day, when in truth he has but 
two and a half; secondly, by speculative inflation of prices ; 
thirdly, by so multiplying the risks upon trade and production 
that each man engaged in them must perforce try to cover his 
hazard with a large margin of profit; fourthly, by labor itself 
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that “ skulks and cheats,” and so clips the dollar in its own 
hand. 

In fine, here is a disturbed social condition, whose costs in 
money or money’s worth are immense, while yet inconsider- 
able beside the injury done in other ways, as by the making of 
bad blood, of infatuations, and of a violent spirit, prepared to 
say, all is fair in war. Of course, it can be said that evils cure 
themselves, and that this one will do so. Yes, evils do cure 
themselves ; their supply is exhausted, and they die of their 
own havoc. Evils famish themselves by killing what had 
nourished them. The human style of cure is another, we 
should say. But our business here is simply to note the con- 
dition, — a very oppressive one, clearly not made by govern- 
ment, nor as yet manageable by it. Nor, perhaps, will it ever 
become manageable otherwise than by sustaining a better 
general regimen. 

6. The last of those great economical changes, implying 
profound social change, which are here touched upon, stands in 
closest connection to the last mentioned. It consists in the ex- 
tensive substitution of machinery driven by steam or the like 
for simple hand-labor. Is it necessary to spend words in 
exhibiting the accession of productive power which has come 
therewith ? Everybody knows it; fable is outdone by fact. 
Limitless energies of nature are become our journeymen, 
lightning our mail-carrier. This new power, however, is not 
ploughing seas and prairies alone, but human society as well ; 
far and wide already it has upturned the old sward, to leave the 
brown soil bare, unless a new genius of social tilth shall fol- 
low. Without this, one plainly sees, the earth will teem, but 
man himself become barren. There are broad areas even now 
that lie too nearly bare ; in many a Manchester, those human 
fields, which one covers with the term “ operative,” look deso- 
late, the health and hope and cheer of labor, that clothed them 
once, too obviously turned under. 

The class of operatives, made pendent to a business which 
they do not own, able to attain in it the distinction of a master 
only by fighting their way out of their own class into another 
(not humanly possible in one case out of a thousand), fixed 
in a condition of class-separation, and with almost no play of 
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sympathetic human relation between them and those with 
whom they are economically connected, — these persons, 
scarcely known as persons, but purchased merely as “‘ labor,” 
are thrown together in manufacturing towns by the hundred, 
thousand, ten thousand ; they see, for the most part, only one 
another, speak, listen only to one another, and generate to- 
gether a style of sentiment and opinion that springs only from 
their peculiar position. But as there are many of them, in an 
intercourse numerically large, though in character so limited, 
this sentiment is confirmed between mouth and ear ; thus they 
acquire for what is, in truth, the product of a singularly nar- 
row experience, narrower than individual experience is com- 
monly, a sense of universal validity, as if it were what every- 
body sees and says. It is observed that “ striking ” fraternities 
are usually unwilling to hear a syllable from the other party. 
The reason is, their ears are full already ; among themselves 
they have beforehand obtained that social confirmation of indi- 
vidual opinion which commonly suffices to give assurance. A 
certain amount of general saying is certitude for most men ; 
with that, the particular seems sustained by the universal ; 
and this point reached, all else which might be said is set 
down in advance as naught or worse. Thus, while the situ- 
ation is really a hard one, and while its hardship is but too 
likely to be mistaken for one wilfully imposed by the em- 
ployer, the discontent that may be generated talks only with 
itself, and, nevertheless, obtains all that confirmation which 
comes from a wide social interlocution and a consent of opin- 
ion equal in extent. The remarkable and ever-growing devel- 
opment of socialistic doctrine among the operative classes in 
Europe is due to this singular condition, and is now recognized 
by all thoughtful Europeans as a very grave matter. In 
America such doctrine is still an exotic, — as the Canada this- 
tle was once. The thistle is sufficiently at home here now. 
But while the isolation of the operative leads to sentiment 
intensely partial on the one side, there is partiality also on the 
other. In Europe we have met with a Manchester capitalist, a 
man of reading, courteous in manners, genial in conversation, 
and, to judge from his personal impression apart from his 
opinions, of kindly nature. He made it a point of principle 
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to give nothing, directly or indirectly, to subsidize no charity, 
to relieve no distress. ‘“ If,” said he, ** a man is poor, he is so 
by his own fault or that of his progenitors ; his poverty is the 
just reward of his indolence, intemperance, ignorance, inca- 
pacity, one or all, or of the like in his parents. What have I 
to do with the matter? It is simply immoral to meddle. 
Nature feeds industry, starves idleness, feeds intelligence and 
knowledge, starves ignorance and stupidity ; that is her sys- 
tem of morals, and no man has any right to interfere with it. 
Talk of misfortune ; your meddling benevolence is the mis- 
fortune, with its trying to keep in what Nature tries to starve 
out. Let alone, let every man have what he can lawfully get, 
along with what he lawfully inherits; then each will have just 
what he deserves, that is, all that does or can honestly belong 
tohim. I come of a family characterized by prudence, dili- 
gence, sobriety, and good judgment in the conduct of busi- 
ness ; I inherit the fruit of that, as it is right I should do, and 
have added to it. Another comes of a family that has been 
habitually lazy or improvident or intemperate, and whose wits 
have suffered from its habits; he inherits the fruit of that, as 
it is right he should do. If he can fight his way out of that 
bad inheritance, good ; he will deserve to be quit of it when 
by his own exertion he actually is so. It is his affair, he is 
his own man. People talk about the ‘virtues’ of charity, 
generosity, etc.; they are vices, not virtues. Cost, pay, profit, 
are the wholesome words; stick to those, as Nature does. If 
I give a man a shilling, or lend him one as matter of favor, I 
make a thief of him, and become myself a party to the theft. 
The shilling is not his, it is mine, and yet he has it; he has 
simply picked my pocket with my own complicity.”” The 
words here are our own, but the doctrine is fairly represented. 
There is sense in it, too; and yet between socialism on the 
one hand, and Manchesterism (if this be it) on the other, who 
will judge to the discredit of the former alone? Machinery, 
in making a class of capitalists and a class of operatives, has 
brought out on both sides a class-sentiment, just when the 
demands of the situation could be met only by a new breadth 
and integrity of feeling and thinking. On both sides there is 
the partiality of private interest, with the mutual misunder- 
standing which must come of it. 
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Did this case stand alone, were our civilization otherwise 
well settled, the clett would close up, a good understanding 
between the divided parties be reached by mutual approxima- 
tion; for men are not mere blind embodiments of private 
interest, but also in part, if often in too small part, rational 
creatures. At present, however, the cleft clearly widens from 
year to year, and, complicated with so much else to the like 
effect, threatens to go on widening. Capital and labor both 
suffer in consequence, the community at large suffers with 
them, and it is easy to see, or rather impossible not to see, 
that, with a continuance and continued exasperation of these 
conditions, the affliction will become intolerable. 

This completes the enumeration proposed. What we have 
seen is an accession of productive powers, vast in proportion, 
munificent in promise, rich in effect already attained. But 
these powers, representing private interest, share its limita- 
tions, and do not place themselves in healthy relation with the 
public weal. Meantime, the public system, whose function it 
is to sustain the conditions of social health, resembles, in 
presence of these new forces, a coachman who has learned well 
how to guide a team of horses, but suddenly finds himself in 
charge of a locomotive-engine, and knows not which way to 
turn. In this posture of affairs numberless oppressions arise, 
sometimes in collision, sometimes in collusion, with one an- 
other, and either way taxing the community, breaking up its 
amity, and corrupting its morale. And this it is which is here 
signalized as especially the modern type of oppression. 

Private interest empowered, escaped control, and running at 
last into sheer corrupting disease, that everywhere infects the 
modern spirit, — that is, summarily, the situation. What should 
be done? It is easy to answer the question in general, though 
to answer it in detail would require the study of some decades, 
even if that study were resolutely set about, and steadily pur- 
sued, with application of the best abilities to it. In general, 
however, the way is clearly indicated, though it be like a way 
through the wilderness, plain enough by compass, but to be 
made with many a stroke of labor. In the sphere of the public 
system the work is to be done. What is the state here for, 
in the first instance, but to uphold the necessary order, and 
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with it the necessary morals, of civilization against the assaults 
of private passion and the partialities of private interest? To 
this end, consciously and expressly, the federal system was 
framed: resume the spirit that gave it birth; qualify it to do 
the work for which it was brought into being. Nor, to this 
purpose, will there be any call for an endless drizzle of inter- 
ferences: a little, done in season, and really done, will suffice. 
No need to be always trying, if one will drive here and there 
a bolt of iron and rightly clinched. Give us sound iron in the 
right place, and we shall have no occasion to be always potter- 
ing with rope-yarns. But sound iron, — do the people see that 
in the public system now? They say the contrary, and loudly, 
copiously enough. The attitude, indeed, of us Americans 
toward our government is singular, and may be counted by a 
future age among those curiosities of history which would be 
incredible, were they not history. In the form of it we have 
an enthusiastic faith: in the fact of it, next to none; profuse 
praise of the one, prodigal distrust, incrimination, contempt of 
the other, run side by side, like the clear waters of the Missis- 
sippi and the turbid current of the Missouri immediately after 
their junction. It may be, however, that the contradiction 
indicates good sense rather than the want of it, and that the 
nation hits the nail upon the head in both instances. The form 
of the government was made by the Federalists, but Jefferson 
boasted that he and his confederates had evicted the practical 
principles which at first went into it, and substituted others 
radically different. 

However this be, certain it is that, along with rapturous 
praise of the Republic as a form, there goes measureless reproach 
of its practical character and action. No parliamentary body 
within the limits of civilization is less trusted and respected 
by the nation at large than the American Congress by the 
American people. From no national legislature is less ex- 
pected ; the best hope of the people is to be spared, not served ; 
to escape without injury, and be no worse off at the close of a 
session than at its opening, is thought a piece of luck, and it is 
not often that anything like a consenting voice of the people 
declares them to have been even in that degree lucky. So in 
the several States ; very commonly, the meeting of legislative 
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bodies is looked to with apprehension, while a sigh of relief is 
breathed when they adjourn. In no other civilized land is offi- 
cial character rated jower; in none is the political class more 
distinctly out of credit. Politician, as everybody knows, is a 
word quite ruined in reputat’on by long keeping of bad com- 
pany, or of what passes for such. Our method of making offi- 
cials is perfection, but the thing made is promptly pronounced 
bad work by the mechanic himself. A man is respectable until 
he is elected ; no sooner have the people put their stamp upon 
him than they incline to call him branded ; the impression of 
their own merit recommends him to their own suspicion as 
base metai. Stephen Douglas reproached the clergy with 
quitting clean ground to draggle their skirts in ‘‘ the dirty pool 
of politics.” Well hit! cried the multitude; no one thought 
democracy vilified in being characterized as foul water ; to be 
a dirty pool was serenely assumed as its normal condition. 
It is a curious posture. “If America is right, Jefferson was 
right,” says Parton. Does America itself say that it is 
right ?— not as to its form of government, which Jefferson 
did not help to make, and which would never have been made 
had his wishes prevailed, but as to the practical character of 
its politics. It has a singular way of saying so, if that be the 
thing said ! 

In 1863, or thereabouts, a great American orator addressed 
the labor-reformers assembled in Faneuil Hall, and in one of 
his most effective paragraphs gave his opinion of the coin which 
our political mint brings forth. His address is not now before 
us, nor immediately accessible; we do not therefore profess to 
quote from it, but will venture to state from memory the gen- 
eral purport of the paragraph in question. Somewhat to the 
following effect the passage lies in our recollection: ‘ Legisla- 
tion has no conscience: don’t waste time in holding a candle 
to a blind eye. The legislator looks to one thing, his private 
interest, especially his interest to get himself re-elected: there 
he has feeling, there you will touch him, and make him feel. 
The fiction is that he takes his place to think, study, learn, 
labor, for the public weal; the fact is that he takes it to specu- 
late on his private account, speculate in popular favor, and make 
out of it what he can. Treat him accordingly; no inquiring 
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about his convictions as a statesman, he has none; he is your 
tool, or you are his; inquire, choose whether you will be his 
tool, or make him yours. Choose: and understand that his 
selfish devotion to his own interest, which would betray you, 
is also the handle by which to lay hold of and use him. He 
will sell you, if you permit him, or sell himself to you, if you 
compel him. Be his purchaser and not his wares; bribe his 
interest on the one hand, threaten it on the other; make your 
terms, and say, Here, give us your vote, we will give you ours. 
If he begin playing the considerate statesman, talking of what 
is just and for the weal of the community, he is trying to jockey 
you. Put an end to that; tell him he is not in the pulpit, but 
in the market, thet you have made your bid, that if he will 
knock himself down to you, the bargain is made, and that if he 
do not, you will bear your bid elsewhere. Do this,”’ said the 
orator, “and in a year the politicians will be about you begging 
you to take them at your own terms.” We repeat that here 
is no pretence of reproducing the words, or even the tone, but 
we are as confident as a firm recollection at some years’ dis- 
tance can make one,— recollection from carefully reading, not 
simply hearing, — that the substance of the advice given is here 
not unfairly represented. The speech was approved, printed, 
circulated, — circulates yet, most likely ; and in respect to this 
remarkable passage, has not, to our knowledge, incurred public 
criticism. Perhaps such counsel made rather for the speaker’s 
credit as a man, wrong-headed indeed about measures, but 
very knowing in his judgment of motives and men. 

Were it, now, the question whether official character in our 
Republic was there justly described, we should at once answer, 
No; it is a description of the disease with which our politics 
are plagued, but which, nevertheless, is their plague, not their 
type; and meantime we hold that the advocate, in counselling 
his clients to accept that measureless demoralization of de- 
mocracy which he imagined, to adjust themselves to it, specu- 
late in it, make a profit from it, did them and his country as 
vicious a piece of service as any man could render with honest 
intents. The point, however, is that such things could be said, 
approved by the auditors, and not condemned by the public. 
Distrust has gone so far! Mr. Parton goes to Washington, 
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dines with Congressmen, is convinced they do not generally 
steal, says so publicly, and is laughed at for his credulity ; a 
journal suggests that good dinners, like charity, cover a mul- 
titude of sins. 

lin fine, modern civilization is rich beyond example, and rich 
in liberalities, magnanimities, humane interests and intents, 
no less than in material resource, but it is disordered, and it is 
worm-eaten ; and in America the condition is extreme on both 
sides. No nation is so preyed upon, and none has so much 
which can be preyed upon. Private interest has been put in 
command of agents more able, means more opulent, than 
imagination had dreamed of; it has come to devise and will in 
a royal way. One thing is wanting, a ruling order adequate 
to the new conditions. Let the time but govern well what it 
has got, and it may cease to boast ; its deeds will be its praise. 
Here, however, the defect is flagrant; the busiNess of govern- 
ing our conditions is ill done and in a bad way. And because 
this is the case, disorders increase, oppressions multiply ; the 
nation is plundered in pocket, imperilled in morals ; angry dis- 
content is the mood of millions, distrust of all; agitation, in- 
security, unhealthy excitement, hope to win and fear to lose, 
alike hovering in uncertainty, alike heightened by imagination, 
unsettle conserving customs, break up the traditions of honesty 
and honor, reduce intellect to skipping, snatching processes, 
and prey even upon physical health ; trade, harassed by the 
speculating larve, learns their methods, if only in self defence; 
platform-professors of reform instruct applauding audiences to 
see in our institutions only the egotism of individuals, in the 
labors of public life only the plotting of private interest; and 
philanthropy itself, seduced in imagination by the too prevalent 
condition, meditates the making of universal felicity at a stroke 
by some grand “ operation” with a lie at the bottom. - Social 
war is already announced ; labor is in the field against capital, 
“‘ granges”’ against corporations ; and what is believed to be 
justice is sought by the methods of extortion. This is the 
shadowed side of modern life, the offset to its magnificent and 
incomparable achievements. Rich and deranged, liberal and 
lax, productive and a prey, spacious in sentiment and be- 
wildered in moral judgment, principled in a philanthropy 
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world-large and scarce able to believe in simple honesty, hoping 
all things, like charity, and, unlike charity, driving a bargain, 
it may be, with Satan to obtain hope’s fruition, civilization re- 
sembles a spring day, when sunshine and sleet come together, 
and the blossoms, prodigal in beauty and promise on every 
hillside, open their hearts to the one only to receive with it the 
other. 

Numbers cannot see this, because they are habituated to it, 
as formerly men at the South could not see barbarism in the 
régime of the revolver, the bludgeon, and the bowie-knife. 
Numbers, again, simply will not see it, since they must be 
happy, and to be happy must think there is no danger. The 
latter class, much the less penetrable of the two, bolt the doc- 
trine of progress to their sides, and go about iron-clad against 
instruction. Progress, say they; enough, nothing is amiss ; 
be a philosopher, and be sure that all is well. They look down 
with pity upon those who do not see in thickening evils only 
‘“‘ evolution,” but trouble themselves rather to evolve an under- 
standing and a duty. These, on their side, have somewhat to 
say, and it runs to the following effect: “There is indeed pro- 
gress, notable, wonderful progress, and therefore work to be 
done. Progress must continually learn new arts of precaution 
and purgation, not to be buried at length under its own accu- 
mulated slough. Rome died of progress, as other nations had 
done before, and as yet others will, perhaps, do again. Were 
men more able to profit by either the lessons of history or 
those of external nature, the rushing advance of our civiliza- 
tion, considering the specific character of that advance, would 
scarce be an occasion for wordy exultation or sanguine uncon- 
cern; for when private progress is toward power and the 
means of exaction, while the public progress is rather toward 
diffuse liberality without able conduct, then, if ever, is that 
progress in a way to become its own plague.” 


D. A. Wasson. 
VOL. CXIX. — NO. 245. 19 





Exact Science in America. 


Art. II. — Exact Science mn AMERICA. 


However strong may be the faith of Americans in the future 
greatness of their country, their opinion of its present intellec- 
tual development is modest in the extreme. To the average 
intelligent citizen, the idea of this country producing such a 
mathematician as Le Verrier, or such a physicist as Tyndall, 
is simply incredible. All he has known of the scientific world 
leads him to believe that such men are necessarily of trans- 
atlantic origin. Our citizen has also a theory which explains 
the deficiency to his entire satisfaction, and, indeed, reconciles 
him to it, namely, that the activities and energies of this coun- 
try are all directed toward material development, and that the 
atmosphere produced by this development is unfavorable to the 
production of the highest intellectual qualities. He therefore 
waits for the intellectual development of his country with the 
same philosophic patience with which he looks forward to the 
day when her infant manufactures will no longer need protec- 
tion against European labor and capital. 

Now, while, as we shall presently see, our citizen is quite 
right in the general belief that we are a generation behind the 
age in nearly every branch of exact science, he is entirely 
wrong in his view of the form which that state of backward- 
ness assumes, and of the causes which have led toit. Asa 
matter of fact, this country does produce abler mathematicians 
than Le Verrier, and abler physicists than Tyndall ; only he has 
never heard of them, and would not believe in them if, by any 
accident, he were to hear. Scientific investigators have to be 
born ; and there is no sufficient evidence that they are born in 
any smaller numbers in proportion to population here than in 
Europe. What little real science we have, hidden in out-of-the- 
way corners, is fully equal to the average of European science. 
A comparison of census returns would probably show that the 
proportion of men engaged in intellectual and professional pur- 
suits is nearly as great in this as in the average of other civil- 
ized countries. Nor are the facilities for prosecuting science 
here so much less than in Europe as to excuse our backward- 
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ness. And yet, that the amount of published investigation, in 
nearly every branch of exact science, is small in an extraordi- 
nary degree, can be seen by a comparison of our contributions 
to science with those of Europe. 

In the present survey we confine ourselves to the exact or 
physical sciences in contradistinction to biological science, and 
to pure in contradistinction to applied science. It is quite true 
that we thus bring to light our weakest points, and that, if we 
extended our survey into other fields, we could find things more 
pleasing to our national pride than those we expect to find in 
the field we have chosen. There is no objection to our know- 
ing where we are weak, because then we may know where our 
efforts must be applied in order that we may become strong. 
The division between our strong and our weak points is not, 
however, by any means that between the exact and the biologi- 
cal sciences, but that which separates the highest purely intel- 
lectual efforts from every other field of activity. Were we to 
look at the philosophic side of natural history, as exemplified 
by the works of such men as Darwin and Huxley, we might 
find here nearly as great a dearth of activity as in the exact 
sciences. On the other hand, were we concerned with the 
application of even the exact sciences to the arts of life, we 
should find our country in the front ranks of progress. We 
omit the consideration of these, because our object is, not to 
treat of the efforts to which we are impelled by our daily phys- 
ical wants, but those to which we are impelled by the purely 
intellectual wants of our nature. 

In such a survey as that proposed, we naturally begin with 
mathematics, not merely as standing at the head of the exact 
sciences, but as the key with which the portals of every science 
must be opened before it can properly be called exact. It is 
probable that few, even among intelligent men, understand 
that hardly any physical science can attain its highest de- 
velopment until its propositions are expressed in mathematical 
language, and its deductions are effected by algebraic formule. 
Now, when we seek for published mathematical investigation 
in this country, we find hardly anything but an utter blank. 
Of mathematical journals designed for original investigations, 
such as we find in nearly every country in Europe, we have 
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none and never have had any. There have been a number of 
short-lived attempts to establish mathematical periodicals 
suited to the state of the science here, some of them worthy of 
all praise ; but the necessity of adapting their contents to the 
capacity of their readers prevented them from containing any- 
thing of importance in the way of original investigation. Since 
the discontinuance of the “ Mathematical Monthly,” in 1861, 
we have not had, until the present year, even one of these 
popular mathematical journals. Quite lately an indication 
that some cultivators or students of mathematics must still 
exist has been given by the appearance from Iowa of several 
numbers of “ The Analyst.” 

With no wish to disparage the praiseworthy effort to start a 
mathematical journal of any kind, it must be confessed that this 
publication is of the same kind with its predecessors, being 
principally devoted to the solution of problems, and to discus- 
sions too elementary to have much interest for mathematicians. 
The only place in which we can search for anything in the 
shape of original contributions to mathematics is in the trans- 
actions of our learned societies; and here we find since the 
Declaration of Independence a score or two of papers pro- 
fessedly of this character, but it is not likely that more than 
one or two of them contain anything worthy of quotation or 
remark. The whole of them together would not amount to 
so much as the mathematical journals of Europe publish in a 
month. Of late years, even these solitary contributions appear 
to have ceased, and the German Jahrbuch der Mathematik has 
not, since its first appearance, in 1868, found a mathematical 
paper published in America, though it gives a list of ninety-six 
European serials containing such papers.* 

The prospect of mathematics here is about as discouraging 
as the retrospect. To become a mathematician it is necessary 
to study the writings of the great mathematicians, and these 
are entirely inaccessible, except by private purchase, outside of 
New York, the Eastern States, and the city of Baltimore. The 





* So far as we are aware, the last considerable contribution to mathematical sci- 
ence published in this country is Professor Peirce’s paper on the Rings of Saturn, 
printed by the National Academy of Sciences, in 1865, unless we should except a 
couple of short notes by Mr. Ferrel in the Smithsonian Contributions. 
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writer has made diligent but vain inquiry to find in a single 
public library of the second city on the continent any of the 
writings of the great mathematicians of the present century. 
The National Library at Washington is almost equally defi- 
cient. Its collection of such books as a mathematical student 
would wish to refer to is poorer than that of many a private 
individual. The probability that there would be no one to 
consult them affords a reason for not purchasing them. If 
the reader will visit the Royal Library at Berlin, he will find 
among the dictionaries and other works kept for constant 
reference in the public reading-room a set of Crelle’s Mathe- 
matical Journal, the volumes of which are among the best 
thumbed there ; and if, as he looks at them, he will reflect that 
our National Library does not possess the volumes at all, he 
will need no further illustration of the relative state of mathe- 
matical science in the two countries. 

When we pass to the physical sciences, the prospect is a little 
more encouraging. We find the names of Franklin and Henry 
in the history of electrical science. We have two or three 
active workers in the line of experimental physics who deserve 
to be ranked among the intellectual ornaments of our coun- 
try. But the smallness of the sum total of their published 
productions may be inferred from the circumstance that there 
is but a single journal to publish their researches, and that this 
journal covers the whole range of biological and physical 
science. Here, as in every other science, we find our defi- 
ciency to increase just in proportion as the science becomes 
exact. Many branches of physics have attained, and nearly 
all the remaining branches are rapidly attaining, the mathe- 
matical stage of development. As they enter this stage we 
find our American cultivators all dropping off. 

In astronomy we can make as good, perhaps a better, show- 
ing than in physics. In exact astronomy we have the names 
of Bowditch and Peirce. We have observatories quite compar- 
able with those of Europe, well supplied with astronomers fully 
equal in ability to the ablest of Europe. In no country is the 
astronomical work that is done better done. Yet we do not 
find our astronomers engaging in investigations of the utmost 
delicacy ; and the first determination of the parallax of a fixed 
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star by an American astronomer has yet to appear. Like all 
other scientific investigators, our astronomers are crippled by 
the want of a medium of prompt and certain publication. 
Measured by the quantity of matter published, we fall far 
behind Germany, France, and England. 

The general deficiency alluded to will be brought out with 
statistical exactness by an enumeration of our scientific jour- 
nals and transactions. We have but a solitary scientific journal 
of the first class. This was established half a century since 
by Professors Silliman and Dana, during which time it has hon- 
orably represented American science. It served the purposes 
of all the sciences when it was founded, and it serves them 
still. The only other medium of publication of original inves- 
tigations in exact science is to be looked for in the proceedings 
and transactions of our learned societies. Of these, the former 
generally contain only short notices of papers, while the latter 
appear at such long intervals that they afford only a very tardy 
means of publication. Our two most active societies have 
been the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, each of which has brought 
out about a dozen volumes of transactions since the beginning 
of the century. Excluding societies whose publications are 
purely biological, we are not aware that half a dozen other vol-— 
umes of transactions have appeared within the interval alluded 
to. Add the eighteen volumes published by the Smithsonian 
Institution, itself founded by a foreigner, and we shall have a 
total of between forty-five and fifty volumes in three fourths of 
a century. This total combined product of the Smithsonian 
Institution and all the scientific societies of the country is 
about equal to what either the Royal Society or the French 
Academy of Sciences publishes in one third the time. 

The great mass of scientific papers in Europe do not, how- 
ever, appear in transactions, but in scientific journals. Here 
we stand at a much more striking disadvantage. Against a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred pages annually on astron- 
omy and physics in Silliman’s Journal, Germany can show us 
two journals of pure mathematics,* publishing together three 


* Borchardt’s (Crelle) Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik and 
Mathematische Annalen, herausgegeben von Carl Neumann. 
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or four large volumes of matter every year, two more of 
mathematics and physics,* one of astronomy,f and one of 
physics and chemistry.t Altogether these journals issue ten 
or eleven volumes annually, half of them quarto and half 
octavo. 

The comparison with England is more difficult, because, for 
reasons which we shall hereafter explain, the great mass of 
English research appears in the journals, proceedings, and 
transactions of societies. Were we to compare these, bulk for 
bulk, with our own publications, the comparison might be as 
much to our disadvantage as in the case of Germany. But 
this comparison would not be fair, for the reason that a great 
deal of the matter published by these societies is of a semi- 
popular character, hardly entitled to be classed among original 
contributions to science. Making allowance for this, it is proba- 
ble that, instead of finding in England, as we do in Germany, 
thirty or forty times as much publication of original research 
in exact science as in America, we should find only five or ten 
times as much. A comparison with France would probably 
be more to our disadvantage than that with England, as the 
Comptes Rendus of the French Academy alone contain ten 
times more matter pertaining to exact science than Silliman’s 
Journal does. 

It may be asked whether this comparison of gross quantities 
of scientific publication affords a fair and accurate criterion of 
the scientific status of the several countries, and whether there 
is really thirty or forty times as much scientific investigation 
in Germany as here. We reply that, in order to make the com- 
parison entirely fair, there are two circumstances to be allowed 
for. One is, that much of our work is published in a very 
condensed form, and therefore does not occupy so much space 
as corresponding work might where the means of publication 
are more ample. But results lose so much in value by con- 
densation, that the amount of allowance to be made for this 
circumstance is not very large. The other circumstance is that 
a great deal of our work is published in foreign journals. Our 








* Grunert’s Archiv and Schlomilch’s Zeitschrift. 
.. t The Astronomische Nachrichten. 


t Poggendorf’s Annalen der Physik und Chemie. 
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observatories, for instance, have no medium of publication ex- 
cept the Astronomische Nachrichten. 

Making every possible allowance, and viewing the facts from 
‘every standpoint, we shall be able to make only the most beg- 
garly and humiliating showing. What is yet worse, we cannot 
claim to be improving our relative position, but are rather fall- 
ing back, scientific activity increasing more rapidly in Europe 
than here. If we find improvement in one place or one direc- 
tion, we find decadence in another to counterbalance it. In 
what was, in times past, one of our great scientific centres we 
now find, so far as the world can learn, not a solitary mathe- 
matician, astronomer, or physicist. 

We have here a picture presented to our view which should 
command the serious attention of all who desire the intellec- 
tual progress of this country. Why, with our numerous educa- 
tional institutions, and our great crowd of professors, should our 
contributions to the exact sciences be so nearly zero? If the 
popular idea of the cause of this state of things were correct, 
we should have neither literature, art, nor liberal education. 
However low an opinion we may form of our education, litera- 
ture, and art, we cannot assign them to the contemptible posi- 
tion alongside the education, literature, and art of the world 
which our science holds in the science of the world. We con- 
ceive that the true cause is not to be found in any lack of abil- 
ity among our scientific men, nor in anything in our intellectual 
atmosphere which is positively unfavorable to the prosecution 
of science. The lack of a proper educational system does 
indeed prevent the training of a proper number of investigators 
in the higher branches; but this does not account for the com- 
parative inactivity of our admittedly first-class men. The real 
proximate cause is found in the lack of any sufficient incentive 
to the activity which characterizes the scientific men of other 
nations, and of any sufficient inducement to make young men 
of the highest talents engage in scientific pursuits. The reason 
that so much more scientific investigating is done in Germany 
than in this country, is simply that the inducements to do it 
are there so much more powerful. A glance at two features 
of the scientific development of the present day will enable us 
more clearly to appreciate the state of things in the various 
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countries referred to. The spirit of modern science and its 
law of development are largely expressed in two antithetical 
and, to the superficial glance, inconsistent propositions. 

The first proposition is, that the methods and objects of our 
scientific investigation are distinguished by their purely prac- 
tical character, using the word “ practical” in its best sense. 
Indeed, the most marked characteristic of the science of the 
present day, and that which distinguishes it both from the 
science of the ancients and from the speculations of untrained 
minds on scientific subjects at the present time, is its entire 
rejection of all speculation on propositions which do not admit 
of being brought to the test of experience. Let us take an 
astronomical prediction as an example; on July 29, 1878, at 
half past three in the afternoon, the dark shadow of the moon 
will pass over the city of Denver in the Territory of Colorado ; 
and during three minutes the gloom of night will take the 
place of day. This prediction is complete with respect to the 
phenomena and to everything connected with it which can 
influence the material interest of mankind, yet it is entirely 
independent of the question, What causes the moon to grav- 
itate toward the earth and sun? It is founded on certain 
laws of the motion of the moon; but in investigating those 
laws the questions why the moon gravitates toward the earth 
and sun; whether she moves by virtue of the immediate will 
of the Deity, or of some quality inherent in the matter of 
which she is composed; and whether such a quality was im- 
pressed upon her matter by the Deity, or is self-existent in the 
matter itself, — are entirely ignored. It is by ignoring them, 
and confining the attention to the purely phenomenal aspect of 
the problem, that the laws in question have been discovered. 

The antithetical proposition is, that, as an almost or quite 
universal rule, scientific discoveries are never made by men 
having any practical object in view. To take a single instance 
among the long series of discoveries in electricity which finally 
made the telegraph possible, not one was made with any other 
object than the increase of knowledge of natural laws; and no 
practical telegrapher was ever known to discover a new law of 
electricity. The same remark applies to all those scientific 
discoveries which have made modern society what it is. It 
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seems as if Nature persistently refuses the knowledge of her 
secrets to those who seek them from any other motive than the 
love of truth. In this case, as in many others, the highest 
utility is most effectually reached by not seeking utility at all. 
Nothing is more certain than that, if we are to make any 
further advance in our knowledge of nature, it must be through 
the labors of men who make the study of nature the principal 
business of their lives, and who are trained accordingly. 

At the same time, such men must have some inducement for 
entering upon this field of labor. The question may here arise, 
whether the claim that any worldly inducement will really lead 
to successful scientific investigation is not invalidated by the 
very principle just laid down. If knowledge must be sought 
for its own sake, how can we be asked to hold out other 
rewards for seeking it? If men will not pursue it without such 
reward, will they really pursue it successfully under the influ- 
ence of the reward ? 

It might be a sufficient reply to these questions to say, that 
the simple acquisition of knowledge by investigators is not 
sufficient ; the knowledge acquired must be published to the 
world before it can be of any value to others. Now, investigat- 
ing and publishing are two very different things. The latter re- 
quires the work to be put into such a form that it can pass the 
closest criticism. One may study Nature most industriously 
for her own sake, and yet refuse to read proof-sheets, without a 
strong inducement of a much lower order. It is in the quantity 
of published matter that the deficiencies we have pointed out 
are seen. If esoteric science were of any public importance, 
we might find a great deal of it in this country. The difficulty 
is, not that our scientific men are indifferent to knowledge, but 
that they do not go through the laborious and thankless process 
of digesting and elaborating their knowledge and publishing it 
to the world. 

There is yet another aspect of the case. While the motives 
which may induce one to spend one’s life in a particular line 
of activity seldom admit of accurate analysis and definition, 
there are two propositions which cover the ground now under 
discussion. Let us admit that pursuing knowledge with no 
higher object than the applause of mankind, or the acquisition 
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of wealth, will never lead to any result. It must also be ad- 
mitted that to assert that the good opinion of his fellow-men 
should not be.a motive to exertion, is simply saying that one 
should be entirely indifferent to that opinion, — a proposition 
which none will directly maintain. And however derogatory 
to science it may be to pursue it with a view to wealth, no one 
will directly maintain that scientists as a class should be above 
supporting their families and paying their debts. The distinc- 
tion between love of notoriety and honorable ambition, and 
between the love of wealth and the desire to pay one’s way in 
the world, is too obvious to make it necessary for us to draw 
it here. 

Let us now consider more closely the relative inducements 
to scientific research here and in Europe, and see whether they 
are not nearly or quite sufficient to account for the backward- 
ness of research here. In Germany the seats of scientific 
activity are the universities; in France and England, the 
learned societies. We have, therefore, to compare our univer- 
sities and learned societies with those of England and the Con- 
tinent. When we examine the universities of Germany, and 
compare them with our own, one of the most obvious points of 
contrast is that, while here the universities make the professors, 
there it is the professors who make the university. Students 
flock to Berlin, not because the university is an old, celebrated, 
and good one, but to hear Helmholtz and Virchow. If all the 
men like these should leave the university, the students would 
follow them, and the university would at once sink to the 
second or third rank. But in this country students are not 
attracted to Harvard and Yale by the names of individual pro- 
fessors, but by the reputation and organization of the colleges. 
They choose one or other of these institutions because they 
know that a certain system of instruction has been organized, 
and that certain facilities are afforded by which they can be 
well instructed. If the professor is a good teacher, they demand 
nothing further of him. 

This is by no means a simple difference of organization 
between the universities of the two countries, but a difference 
arising out of a fundamental peculiarity of the German mind, 
namely, a desire to be taught by a great man. In the Ameri- 
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can student we can hardly see any evidence of the existence of 
this trait. But in the German it is most strongly marked, and 
to it, combined with that love of thoroughness, and that whole- 
some contempt of “rule of thumb” systems which in this 
country pass as “ practical,” is largely due, not only German 
pre-eminence in every branch of intellectual activity, but very 
largely the present position of the German nation. 

It is quite possible that the difference of which we speak would 
be found, on analysis, to be not so much a difference in the 
amount of respect entertained for intellectual greatness as in 
the standard of greatness. It is quite likely that, on the whole, 
the genus Professor is held in as high respect here as in Europe. 
But here the respect is called forth by the title, the position, 
and the learning, without which it is supposed the position 
could not have been gained, while in Germany it is depend- 
ent on what the professor adds to knowledge. The simple 
knowledge of what others have done in any special branch of 
research commands no more respect there than here, but prob- 
ably a great deal less. Whether in the departments of science, 
philosophy, or the humanities, the question is, not what does 
he know, but what has he discovered that is new. What 
doubts has he cleared up? What fallacies has he exposed ? 
What increase of precision has he given to the subject he has 
studied? The professor for whom satisfactory answers to 
these questions cannot be given, who is unknown as an inves- 
tigator or thinker, and who can impart to his hearers no ideas 
but such as he has acquired from others, loses caste, gradually 
perhaps, but as certainly as, in mercantile life, the merchant 
who does not study the course of the market loses wealth. 
His students drop off, and, if his fellow-professors are like him, 
nothing will prevent his university from rapidly sinking to a 
low grade. 

On the other hand, the man who has made really important 
additions to knowledge, and who has something fresh to make 
known to his hearers, needs neither the title nor position of 
professor to secure himself an appreciative and paying audi- 
ence, and an honorable standing at the university. The hum- 
blest Privat-docent can compete with the oldest professor, cer- 
tain that his future success will not depend on the favor of a 
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board, or on any system of promotion by seniority, but on his 
real merit as an advancer and expounder of knowledge. Under 
this system there are no favors to deserving young men as 
such, and no positions for men who have failed to make a living 
in other spheres of activity. Instead of these, we have the same 
fierce struggle for existence which is at the root of human 
development, and which has full play in most of the affairs of 
men,—a struggle in which the weak are pushed to the wall 
without mercy, and prizes are gained in proportion to strength. 

In striking contrast to this system is that which we find to 
prevail here. Among the large number of our so-called uni- 
versities, in fact at all outside of the Eastern States, nothing 
more is expected of a professor than acquaintance with a 
certain defined curriculum, and ability to carry the student 
through it. He has nothing to do but satisfy the appoint- 
ing power that he understands what is found in a certain 
text-book, and that he can teach what he knows to others. 
Even at our highest institutions of learning, Harvard and Yale 
for instance, we find nothing like the German standard. How- 
ever great the knowledge of the subject which may be ex- 
pected in a professor, he is not for a moment expected to be an 
original investigator, and the labor of becoming such, so far as 
his professional position is comcerned, is entirely gratuitous. 
He may thereby add to his reputation in the world, but will 
scarcely gain a dollar or a hearer at the university. 

If the immediate necessity of originality is so much greater 
on the part of a German professor, so, in a certain way, is the 
reward of entire success. We do not refer mainly to a pecuni- 
ary reward, but if we did, the proposition would be partly true, 
and the state of things would forcibly illustrate the difference 
of the two systems which we are trying to bring out. We 
have said that probably the genus Professor is held in as high 
estimation here as in Germany. We may add, that the average 
professional income is much higher here, even when we make 
allowance for the greater cost of the necessaries of life. But 
there the greater part of the income is earned by being a great 
man and a great expounder, and there being no definite limit 
to what may thus be gained, the highest incomes, and, conse- 
quently, the pecuniary rewards held out for becoming a first- 
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class man, are higher than any which a board of trustees can 
vote in this country. Of course the third and fourth rate 
men are much worse off than here; so much worse off, in fact, 
that they are compelled to betake themselves to some other 
occupation for a livelihood. The reward to which we princi- 
pally refer is, however, that of reputation and esteem. The suc- 
cessful German professor, as he grows old, secures a position 
in the affections of a large body of educated men corresponding 
to which we have nothing at all to show, at least in the case of 
one who is merely an investigator and teacher. If one wishes 
to fully realize this, he need only witness the Jubiléum of any 
eminent German professor or scientist, and see the congratula- 
tions showered upon him by individuals and organizations from 
every part of the country, and then try to remember when he 
ever heard of any one taking any notice of an American pro- 
fessor becoming an “ Emeritus,” or even giving the occasion 
more than a passing thought. 

When we pass from Germany to England, we find the state 
of things entirely different. The love of being taught by a 
great man, to which we have traced some of the peculiarities 
of German universities, is as completely unknown in England 
as here, and, in respect to the features we have been describ- 
ing, the English university is much more like the American 
than like the German. If, therefore, the English investigator 
depended on the universities for support and encouragement, 
we should expect to find scientific investigation as backward in 
England as here. But the part which is played by the educa- 
tional system of Germany is in England played by the great 
scientific societies. The general organization of these societies 
is substantially the same as in this country. On the European 
Continent each considerable nation has its Academy of Sciences, 
either supported or patronized by the government. In England 
and America, however, it is considered no part of the functions 
of the government to support such a body ; the scientific so- 
cieties of these countries must therefore be supported by the 
contributions of their members and by private endowments. 
Now, it is a fact which we have to face, and which it would be 
folly to disguise, that our scientific societies do not compare 
with those of England in wealth and power. There are a score 
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or two of English societies which regularly publish transactions. 
The membership in the leading societies ranges from four hun- 
dred to a thousand, or even several thousand, while the annual 
contribution of each member is from two to four guineas. 
The annual income from the members alone may therefore 
range from four thousand to twenty thousand dollars, while 
the older societies have invested their surplus income from 
time to time in such amounts as to now receive a considerable 
annual interest. 

Of the corresponding data for American societies we have 
no exact statistics available. We cannot, however, be seriously 
in error in saying that the Geographical Society of New York 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
are the only bodies in the country, of which exact or physical 
science forms one of the objects, the paying membership in 
which amounts to two hundred. We believe also that the 
maximum annual contribution in any of our societies is five 
dollars, while in a great many it is much less. In the Ameri-* 
can Association it is only three dollars. The societies we have 
mentioned are probably the only ones of which the annual in- 
come from the contributions of their members amounts to a 
thousand dollars. So far as is known, it is only two or three 
of the older societies that have any other source of income than 
this. By this lack of wealth, not only are our societies de- 
prived of the means of publishing papers, but they are deficient 
in one of the great elements of interest and strength. How- 
ever out of place the love of wealth may be in such a body, it 
cannot be denied that every one will take much more interest 
in an organization in which he has a good deal of money in- 
vested than in one in which he has none. 

The great weakness of most of our scientific organizations 
does not, however, consist in the want of financial means, but 
in something much more difficult to determine and define. 
We can only say that, with a few exceptions, they exhibit a 
total lack of cohesive power, vitality, and that undefinable 
something which may be called weight and importance. How- 
ever eminent may be the men who compose them, most of them 
are, as organizations, insignificant, and exhibit the same lia- 
bility to die from slight causes that weak and sickly individuals 
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do. A history of all the attempts to organize learned societies 
in this country would afford an instructive study in human 
nature, and might show that they died by causes as uniform as 
those which cause the decay and death of individuals. The 
principal features of the decadence would be, first, a constant 
enlargement of the range of membership, and consequent low- 
ering of the tone of society; then a gradual and unnoticed 
falling off of the abler members, until the society is reduced to a 
state which a physician would describe as great constitutional 
weakness. This change may require a few months or many 
years. The society is then attacked by a parasite in the form 
of a charlatan desirous of using it as a means of securing a 
temporary notoriety for himself. He secures the management 
and control of it, and furnishes most of its discussions, till he 
makes it ridiculous, and then society and charlatan disappear 
together from public view. 

If strength is relative, so that power in charlatanry is the 
same thing with weakness in integrity, then a curious instance 
of the weakness of real science is afforded by an attempt to 
organize a national scientific society a few years since. Many 
of our readers may remember “The American Union Acade- 
my of Literature, Science, and Art,” organized in Washington 
in 1869. It had no known sponsor, unless the messenger who 
carried round a paper to get the signatures of prominent men 
should be considered such. But it soon began to fill a promi- 
nent place in the local papers. It had an opening meeting, 
and an inaugural address from a president. A few months later 
it had another inaugural address from another president. It 
got scientific questions referred to it by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and made reports on them. It applied to 
Congress for a charter recognizing it as a scientific adviser of 
the government ; and an act of incorporation so recognizing 
it passed the House of Representatives without opposition, 
and was favorably reported from the proper committee of the 
Senate. 

During all this time not a solitary man eminent in literature 
or science was known to be responsible for the society. The 
list of corporators named in the charter included judges, law- 
yers, bankers, officers of the army and navy, and a few civil 
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officers of the government of every grade, but only a single 
eminent scientist, and he resided in a distant State, and prob- 
ably knew nothing of the real character and objects of the 
organization. In fact, it is not likely that the large majority 
of the corporators themselves knew anything more than that 
they had been asked to join a very modest association for the 
mutual improvement of its members by scientific discussions. 
Why such an association should want national recognition from 
Congress, no one ever explained. 

As we have said, the charter was reported to the Senate 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia, with recom- 
mendation that it pass. But there happened to be a single 
senator who saw the absurdity of choosing such a set of cor- 
porators to report on scientific “* questions of importance to the 
public interest, which may be officially submitted to the Acade- 
my or its branches by the officers of the general or State 
governments.” This was Mr. Sumner. After a vigorous de- 
bate, in which, however, the provision we have just quoted was 
strangely overlooked, the bill was laid upon the table, and the 
society gradually sank into oblivion. 

The most important function of the English societies is 
to take the place of the university system of Germany in en- 
couraging scientific research. This they do by prompt publi- 
cation of papers, by favorable notices of small works, and 
by the public award of prizes to great works. The details of 
the way in which this encouragement is given are, however, not 
important. The important fact which we wish to impress on 
the mind of the reader is, that when an Englishman makes any 
scientific investigation or discovery of merit and importance, 
he is considered a valuable member of society, and society 
takes pains publicly to indicate its appreciation of his value. 
When we say that in this country one may devote his life to 
science, and may gratuitously give to scientific investigation 
an amount of labor and talent which would secure him both 
wealth and distinction in any other profession, without receiv- 
ing therefor a solitary public mark or expression of appreci- 
ation from any source whatever, or the slightest additional 
consideration from the public, hardly anything more is neces- 


sary to show that there is here comparatively little incentive 
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to such work. One fact connected with our governmental 
administration will illustrate the small amount of weight which 
the public assign to science. There are several government 
establishments of a scientific character, the best administration 
of which would require high scientific attainments, to the head 
of which scientific men would naturally be appointed if the 
public deemed them of sufficient importance. Yet not one 
of these establishments has now a head appointed on the score 
of eminence as an investigator in the sciences with which the 
operations of the establishment are allied, and there is probably 
not more than one of which the head could make pretensions 
to an acquaintance with any science whatever. This does not 
arise from those defects of the civil service of which the public 
now complain. If science carried with it here the same social 
and personal influence as abroad, the soientific clique would 
under our present system divide the scientific offices among its 
members just as the politicians do the political offices. They 
fail to do so, not because they are not politicians, but because 
they are weak. 

The great drawback to American science which we have been 
considering is, not lack of facilities, but lack of incentive. In 
fields of research requiring good libraries, or expensive appliances 
in the way of instruments and apparatus, our facilities are, it is 
true, confined to the East. In other respects they are as good 
as in Europe, and in some points better. For one thing, it 
may be doubted whether any other government is as ready as 
our own to appropriate money for scientific objects. However 
contracted many of the views of the “ average Congressman ” 
may be, he has intelligence enough to know that the knowledge 
of nature forms an important element of our civilization, and 
is quite willing to afford the means of increasing that knowl- 
edge, on being satisfied that the money will be judiciously 
expended. It is not always easy to insure the fulfilment of 
the last condition under our present system, owing partly to 
the want of some permanent scientific body to which the ex- 
penditure of moneys for scientific objects might be intrusted, 
and which could be held responsible for its doings. This 
drawback has not generally proved a serious one, and we 
believe that scientific appropriations have been, without excep- 
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tion, honestly expended, if not always in the most judicious 
manner. 

On the whole, we may say that if any one possessing the 
qualities of sound judgment, accurate thinking powers, and 
quick perception of the relations of cause and effect, chooses to 
devote them to the increase of knowledge, and to forego the 
worldly advantages they would secure for him in the ordinary 
fields of human activity, his opportunities will be as good here 
as elsewhere. But he must fight his way with the same per- 
sistence that he would in any other profession, with the proba- 
bility that he will be a great deal longer in winning even the 
modest position which society here assigns to the eminent in- 
vestigator. He can adopt another profession with the assur- 
ance of gaining employment, wealth, and position as fast as he 
can satisfy the public of his ability; while in scientific as in 
military life, age and seniority are still indispensable to any 
high recognition. In political life one may become representa- 
tive in Congress, senator, chairman of a congressional commit- 
tee, or even Cabinet officer, at an age when his youth would be 
considered a serious if not a fatal objection to the highest rec- 
ognition of his scientific claims. Some well-known examples 
from the French Academy of Sciences, during the period when 
it was in the prime of its activity, and the leading scientific body 
of the world, will afford an instructive contrast to our system. 
To this day the Academy is reproached by its historians for its 
unpardonable neglect of the claims of young La Place, whom, 
notwithstanding the talent and activity displayed in his me- 
moirs, it persisted in considering a neophyte long after he had 
proved himself a master; and La Place himself is complimented 
for not being discouraged by this neglect. Yet he was elected 
a member of the Academy when he was between twenty-eight 
and thirty years of age, — an age at which it would be an act 
of hardihood even to propose a candidate for membership to 
our National Academy of Sciences, no matter how high his 
claims. 

In 1809, Poisson and Arago were candidates for the vacancy 
in the section of Astronomy caused by the death of La Lande. 
The former, though he had never made a distinctively astronom- 
ical investigation, was earnestly supported by La Place on the 
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score of age and position; but Arago was elected by a large 
majority, in consideration of his work in the measurement of 
an are of the meridian. Yet the man of age and position 
was only twenty-eight, and his successful competitor was only 
twenty-three. The former was not elected till he was thirty- 
one, when the Academy, no longer willing to sustain the 
reproach of overlooking so eminent a man, elected him to a 
vacancy in the section of Physics, although it was only as a 
mathematician that he had acquired eminence. 

We do not propose to enter into any discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of simple age and social position on the one hand, 
and talent and industry on the other. But it is undoubtedly 
true that the latter must be recognized in preference to the 
former, just in proportion to our earnestness in promoting 
works which can be performed only by talent and industry. 
For instance, in our military and naval service, in time of 
peace, promotion and command go strictly by seniority, —a 
system which has the advantage of avoiding every suspicion 
of favoritism, and saving the appointing power the responsi- 
bility of deciding between the merits of a large number of 
candidates. But in the selection of leaders in time of war, 
the system breaks down, and ability necessarily takes the 
place of seniority in determining the choice. 

So in scientific affairs: by making scientific recognition 
the reward of age and personal influence rather than of talent 
and industry, we avoid a great deal of heartburning, bitter- 
ness, and strife. So far as the avoidance of these is an im- 
portant end in society, so far is our system a good one. But 
it is none the less true that our country will never contribute 
its share to human knowledge under this system. Science 
forms no exception to that law of nature which proportions 
awards to merit and exertions, and gives the strong the advan- 
tage over the weak ; and no amount of sentiment will do away 
with the fact that it is to the operation of this law that the 
progress of the world is due. 

What we have just said refers to the scientific recognition 
of the young man of science among his fellow-workers. But 
respect and reputation are awarded by the intelligent public as 
tardily as by scientific men. We refer, of course, to respect 
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for scientific work, not to that for the popularization of science. 
If our young man is a good popular writer and lecturer, he 
can hew his own way to fame with nearly as much rapidity in 
this as in any other country. But popular lecturing is some- 
thing entirely different from scientific research,— so different 
that few succeed in both fields of activity ; and it is the worker 
in the latter field whom the public are prone to treat with in- 
difference. If it is urged that reputation with the public is too 
low a motive to be set before a young man, we reply, that the 
very reason it is low is the comparative lowness of the means 
by which the end may be secured. Apart from this, it cannot 
be denied that a wide and solid reputation among educated 
and influential men is a valuable thing to any one; and the 
more rapidly a young man can obtain it in any pursuit, the 
more encouragement he has to enter upon that pursuit. If 
such a reputation in the scientific line can be more readily 
obtained by showy works than by those which are really solid 
and valuable, the remedy is, not to treat it with contempt, but 
to educate that small portion of the public whose good opinion 
is of any moment into an appreciation of the real state of things. 

Now, our instrumentalities for communicating to the edu- 
cated public a knowledge of the doings of the scientific world 
have, until very lately, been nearly as defective as our means 
of scientific publication, and, notwithstanding certain recent 
improvements, are still far behind those of other nations. In 
England, France, and Germany weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
journals of popular science are too numerous to be recounted ; 
while, previous to the establishment of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly ” by the Appletons, we had not in this country a single 
journal designed to diffuse the knowledge either of general or 
exact science. The “ American Naturalist,” as its name im- 
plies, is devoted entirely to biology. One of our principal 
scientific wants has been a publication which should serve as 
a medium of communication between scientific men and the 
educated public as well as between the various classes of sci- 
entific workers. To fulfil the latter object it need not be too 
technical for the former object, for a specialist in one branch 
may know as little about the work of a specialist in another 
branch as the general public does. A geological theory, for 
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instance, must be explained to an astronomer just as it would 
be explained to any other intelligent reader, and vice versa. 

In the absence of any such publication, nearly all the scien- 
tific information attainable by the public has been derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from English sources, generally from the 
proceedings of the English scientific societies. The latter, be- 
ing organized for the promotion and encouragement of the 
science of their own country, naturally give prominence to the 
labors of their own members; and we may say that English 
scientific writers generally adopt the same system. The con- 
sequence is, that in acquiring an American reputation the 
American stands at the same disadvantage alongside the Eng- 
lishman that he does in acquiring an English reputation. 
Another cause conspires to make his disadvantage really great- 
er, namely, the general incredulity respecting the possibility of 
native talent which seems to be inherent in the American 
mind. The result of both causes combined is, that an Ameri- 
can must obtain a European reputation before his own country- 
men begin to believe in him. 

Of course there are exceptions to this rule. One occupying 
so high an official position that he must be treated with re- 
spect, and taking care to keep himself prominently before the 
public, may secure even more public consideration than he is 
entitled to. But neither the holding of office nor public 
prominence constitutes scientific position, so that it is doubtful 
whether even this should be considered an exception. The 
main fact with which we have to deal is, that original scientific 
research does not by itself command the public consideration 
which the same talent would if directed in other ways, nor 
which it would if exercised in the same way by a European. 
The proposition that an original investigator can receive con- 
sideration in his own country only after acquiring a European 
reputation, is not invalidated by showing that if he be some- 
thing else than an investigator the proposition will not apply. 

Within the past three or four years there has been a large 
increase in the amount of popular scientific publication in this 
country, which is seen in the establishment of a scientific 
magazine, and in the appearance of “ scientific columns” and 
“scientific departments” in many of our newspapers and 
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magazines. But the great object of educating the intelligent 
public in scientific matters is very imperfectly fulfilled by these 
publications. A considerable portion of the matter they pre- 
sent to us consists of fugitive items, hardly more interesting 
or important than the column of daily clippings of one short 
sentence each which has become a feature of our newspapers. 
The most notable exceptions have been the science department 
of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” while it lasted ; the Editors’ Table 
of the “‘ Popular Science Monthly ” ; and, of late, the Science 
Record of “‘ Harper’s Magazine.” Here we have found original 
discussions of scientific questions, and reviews of the progress 
of science by competent writers. For the rest of the “ Popular 
Science Monthly” so much cannot be said. When first started 
it was mostly made up of extracts from English publications 
and of essays which could hardly have found a place in any 
other publication. Of late it has gradually improved by in- 
cluding more original matter, and that of a better class. 
But it has never attempted to supply the great want to which 
we have referred, namely, that of making known the progress 
of science in this country ; and the reader who wishes to learn 
what our scientific men are doing here will find far more copi- 
ous accounts of it in “‘ Nature,” an English periodical, than he 
will in the American magazine referred to. 

The various deficiencies in the incentives to scientific re- 
search which we have described may be: summed up in the 
single proposition, that the American public has no adequate 
appreciation of the superiority of original research to simple 
knowledge. It is too prone to look upon great intellectual 
efforts as mere tours de force, worthy of more admiration than 
the feats of the gymnast, but not half so amusing, and no more 
in need of public support. The remedy is to educate the intel- 
ligent public into an appreciation of the importance of scientific 
investigation, and of the necessity of bestowing upon those who 
are successfully engaged in it something in the way of consid- 
eration which may partially compensate them for devoting their 
energies to tasks which, from their very nature, can bring them 
no pecuniary compensation. This reward must be proportioned 
to merit, and the absence of commanding personal qualities 
must not be an obstacle to obtaining it. A great man can just 
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as well be produced here as in Europe, if the public will only 
become disposed to encourage intellectual greatness here as 
there. If we had an equally rigorous system of intellectual 
natural selection and equal public encouragement for talent of 
the highest class, America would rapidly take a leading position 
among the scientific nations of the world. 


Smron NEwWcoMB. 


Art. III. — The Sources of Standard English. By T. L. 
Kineton OLtpHant, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Lon- 
don. 1873. 


THAT, except on paper, the project of a philosophical lan- 
guage will ever be realized, no one, in our day, can believe 
seriously. And yet it may be, that, before the lapse of another 
millennium, from the influence of conspiring causes, already 
in vigorous action, the world may behold what would serve 
mankind much better than any philosophical language, namely, 
an approach to a universal language. We can, indeéd, hardly 
suppose the entire obliteration of local varieties of oral speech ; 
but the time may, quite possibly, be not very remote, when 
the languages now used by the leading civilized peoples shall 
so far possess, in their written form, a common element, as to 
become materially assimilated. Nor, should such a consum- 
mation ever be reached, can we hesitate to forecast as to its 
principal agents, provided it be not in the lot of Englishmen 
and Americans to decline, in a marked degree, from that 
character of energy which has so long distinguished them, and 
which, it would appear, the ages have not yet even fully ripened. 
Only a hundred years ago, and where did English prevail, save 
in its birthplace and among the American colonies? Its 
dominions at this moment we need not stop to enumerate. 
And it is by no means to the mere numerical preponderance 
of English-speaking populations that its spread is, in all cases, 
attributable. Conquest, commerce, and convenience have 
largely contributed to extend its diffusion. In India, with 
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its two hundred millions of British subjects, it is day by day 
gaining fresh ground. Already it has led to the creation of 
one new lingua franca in China, and of another among the 
German immigrants of Pennsylvania. The Manx and the 
ancient speech of Cornwall have succumbed before it alto- 
gether; and the Gaelic, Erse, and Welsh will, doubtless, at 
last follow them in extinction. Moreover, where do we now 
see anything of the old vitality of the English provincial 
dialects? And, finally, we are not to forget the interest in 
our language and literature which has, of late, obtained so 
widely among the nations of the European Continent. Such 
facts as these are, assuredly, enough to shield from the impu- 
tation of being wholly preposterous the surmise that our lan- 
guage may, eventually, well nigh cover both hemispheres. 

Of this event the expectation may, certainly, be visionary. 
Still, as English is destined, beyond doubt, to occupy a greatly 
ampler than its present enormous area, so it is destined, be- 
yond doubt, to undergo important mutations. And these 
mutations may, perchance, be such that, in comparison with 
them, those which have marked our speech since the era of 
Henry VIII. will, in the account of future philologists, be of 
secondary importance. What is likely to be their character, 
either specially or even generally, we can no more predict 
than we can sketch a map of the Europe of the year 3000. 
Posterity is to look after these matters ; and posterity will know 
how best to manage its own affairs. Its lingual heritage, how- 
ever it may be improved at its hands, will be that which we 
bequeath ; but to this heritage, while our own, we may give 
an impress, of which the duration will long outlast all memory 
of ourselves. Our language, as every inquiring student of it 
is fully aware, bears many a note which we are authorized to 
refer, with certainty, to individual writers; and what such 
have done, such may still do. The influence of large bodies 
or classes of men, that, for instance, of the Norman invaders, 
and that of the old-church ecclesiastics, has contributed, and 
signally, to make English what it is. At the same time, no 
insignificant share of the shape it now wears is due, where not 
to uncontrolled tendencies, to observant scholarship, which, 
arresting the spirit of the age, has substantialized it into per- 
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manent forms of speech. Immeasurably less, in our time, 
than was once the case, are the changes wrought in our lan- 
guage referable otherwise than to the pressure of learning and 
reflection, solid or superficial. And the weight of personal 
example, as availing to affect speech, is a thing which it be- 
hoves us all to ponder. To every one the speculation must 
be familiar, that a sound once generated never perishes; so 
that 
“ Alike the song of Miriam, the wail 

Of Jephthah’s daughter, slain by hasty vow, 

The Attic thunders of Demosthenes, 

And Harold's patriot battle-cry, may still 

Be whispering through far-off tracts of space.” 


Somewhat so, it is not absolutely incredible, that every word 
which is printed, and even every word which is spoken to a 
fellow-being, may tell, though inappreciably, yet really, on the 
vocabulary or on the idiom of many coming generations. Be- 
sides this, propriety in expression is the reflex of propriety in 
thought ; and this, in turn, is indissolubly allied to truth. 
None but a most short-sighted moralist or psychologist will 
contend, that, so we but make ourselves understood, it mat- 
ters little how we speak or write. 

Conscious effort has done much to modify English ; and it 
now does, and it will go on doing, to the same effect, more 
than ever before. About three lives ago, after a considerable 
period of enervation, tokens were beginning to emerge, that our 
tongue was recovering, to some extent, its long-checked free- 
dom and fecundity. Among our contemporaries, the fashion 
has acquired a vogue which it calls for some boldness to rebel 
against, of referring to the diction of Dr. Johnson with un- 
qualified derision. But the truth about Johnson is, that, with 
all his conservatism in politics and religion, he was, as regarded 
language, from the very constitution of his mind, an innovator ; 
and an innovator, unless his judgment is strictly proportioned 
to his zeal, will, of a certainty, trespass into extremes. Ex- 
cept for Johnson, and for other writers who, as thinkers and 
philologists, have been like-minded with him, it is highly 
probable that the English of 1874 would have been a poor and 
meagre thing to what it is. In him our Caroline divines and 
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their elders had an appreciator, an admirer, and an imitator. 
Their fondness for Latin vocables was not necessarily pedantry 
or bad taste. They had ideas to express, which, for the avoid- 
ance of confusion or ind’stinctness,* it was plainly the dictate 
of experience to clothe in a novel garb; especially as the prac- 
tice of forming new compounds from Anglo-Saxon elements 
had long been, for the most part, disused, and had been proved, 
after repeated trials, to be incapable of further than very limited 
revival. Unquestionably, they also considered that their teach- 
ings, if conveyed in phraseology of a different cast from that 
of every-day life, would the more surely rouse attention, and 
would the sooner take hold of the memory. To do so was, at 
all events, the effect of their unworldly dialect ; and, in refus- 
ing to believe that this effect was designed and anticipated, we 
should give them scant credit for sagacity. Johnson had to 
be told nothing of this. He saw, too, that our language, as 
usually exhibited in his own age, had become unnerved, thin, 
featureless, and finical. In his opinion, to be sure, “ from the 
authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might be 
formed, adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance” ; 
and he also, in profession, admired Sprat and Addison. Never- 
theless, when it came to personal practice and example, noth- 
ing can be more manifest than that the great current of his 
sympathies was with the refining grandiloquists who flourished 
in the time of the Charleses. All that is good in these full- 
mouthed scholastics, and something that is bad, is seen repro- 
duced in his pages. The bad, in its resuscitated form, won 
little acceptance with those whom he influenced ; but the good, 
as endowed by him with new life, was at once generally rated 
at its true value, and welcomed, and has seasoned our litera- 
ture ever since, down to the hour in which we write. 








* “Tt is the existence of an individual idiom in each, that makes the principal 
writers before the Restoration the great patterns or integers of English style. In 
them, the precise intended meaning of a word can never be mistaken ; whereas, in 
the later writers, as, especially, in Pope, the use of words is, for the most part, 
purely arbitary, so that the context will rarely show the true specific sense, but 
only that something of the sort is designed. A perusal of the authorities cited by 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, under any leading word, will give you a lively sense of 
this declension in etymological trath of expression in the writers after the Restora- 
tion, or, perhaps, strictly, after the middle of the reign of Charles II.” — Core- 
RIDGE. 
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Within the last few years, however, a reaction has been 
attempted against the stamp of English which suited Words- 
worth, Southey, and Landor, and which still suits Dr. Newman, 
Bishop Thirlwall, and Mr. Matthew Arnold. Approving hints 
of it have here and there been thrown out anonymously in 
sundry periodicals ; and occasionally a half-hearted patron of it 
has ventured, under his own name, a forewords, instead of pref- 
ace, or some kindred affectation, by way of at once airing his 
own superiority and feeling the public pulse. But the new 
hobby has, in the fulness of time, found an unflinching advocate, 
and more. In Mr. Oliphant we recognize a gentleman of that 
laudable intrepidity which befits a full conviction. The tactics 
of timid and tentative apostles are his scorn. Through a 
whole volume he both inculeates and exemplifies, more than 
incidentally, a species of English to which the world will no 
more go back than it will go back to water-clocks and tinder- 
boxes. It is this peculiarity of his book that we are here 
chiefly concerned with. Over and above his industriously 
dandling his favourite whim, we may add that he has collected 
many particulars touching our language, which are interesting 
as illustrative of its history. His book, if recast and reduced, 
so as to spare us his disquisitions, and to give us, in alphabeti- 
eal order, the expressions which he treats of, with a comment 
appended to each, would result in a manual of very fair value. 
With a praiseworthy ambition of exhaustiveness, he often takes 
us back to ancient India; but the words which he gives from 
the Sanskrit should have been looked over by some adept in 
that language. The authorities on whom he relies for his 
Oriental lore are, by the by, only four in number; and two out 
of the four are quite unknown as other than Sanskritists at 
second hand. 

When a man comes forward as a champion of anything gen- 
erally reckoned impracticable or chimerical, it is indispensable 
to the success of his knight-errantry, not only that he should 
sap and mine his way by inoffensive plausibilities, but that, 
outside his special fancy, he should recommend himself by 
moderation and cautiousness. Far from caring to induce as- 
sent by mild measures, Mr. Oliphant seems determined to com- 
pel it, if he can, by sheer storm. Once having elected him as 
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our instructor, will of our own we are to have none whatever. 
To suspect as possible his being in the wrong, is a frailty 
which, we infer, he is seldom subject to. And, as is his self- 
confidence, so is his dogmatism, in falling nothing short of 
heroic ; and, as we have said, the forms which it takes are not 
such as to allure. In his very Preface, he lays down, that 
any one who, except with the aid of certain authors whom he 
names, shall henceforth undertake to write on English, ‘* must 
be the greatest of fools.” Again, a correspondent of the 
Times newspaper, whose taste allows of his “ partaking an in- 
tellectual pleasure,” is pronounced upon as being “ most likely 
no fool in private life.’* And elsewhere,t our philologist 
joins the ignoble army of witlings, to break the peace of the 
son of Beor, where he would give us to understand, that, to his 
thinking, an apocryphal preacher whom he speaks of was fatu- 
ous below the average. It is high time that Balaam and his 
beast were left to their well-earned quiet. 

Regarding the birth and death of expressions, Mr. Oliphant 
is as positive as if he had helped them into existence and as- 
sisted at their obsequies; and he decides on their currency, 
chronological or otherwise, much as if his acquaintance with 
our language were such as all the students of it, taken together, 
can make no pretension to. 

Speaking of the, sensation-novel, he tells us: “ Mr. Edgeworth, 
writing in 1808, lets us see that the word sensation, in his day, 
was wholly confined to France.” { Not from ignorance, cer- 
tainly, yet very carelessly, an assertion is here made of a word, 
whereas the author intends only a particular sense of a word ; 
sensation being, in philosophy, a term of long establishment. 
But, to turn to Mr. Edgeworth, how, without omniscient 
prompting, could he show what he is alleged to have shown ? 
Sensation, as importing “stir,” “excitement,” is what is 
meant; and we could prove that Bentham and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft used it, in this acceptation, in the last century, and 
that Coleridge so used it in the first year of this century, and 
Charles Lamb only a little later. 

On the credit of the author, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson turns a preposi- 


* Page 324. t Page 336, t Page 332. 
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tion into a verb: ‘I downed him with this.’”’* Dr. Johnson, 
in his Dictionary, quotes his favourite Sir Philip Sidney for the 
verb active down. As a verb neuter, down is, comparatively, 
English. Bishop Bale has it; and it occurs in many a writer 
since. 

“The worst compound I ever met with was mob-ocracy. I 
half fear to point it out, lest the penny-a-liners should seize 
upon it as a precious jewel.” | The word mobocracy, like the 
equally useful sqguirearchy, is not a first-class beauty, we grant: 
but who, even among penny-a-liners, is ignorant of it? As 
respects its age, though, on the evidence of the Dictionaries, it 
is a coinage of only the other day, it was used in 1762, by 
Colman, } and, before the end of the last century, by Madame 
D’Arblay and Southey. 

“It is well known that phrases called Americanisms are, 
often, relics of a remote age. Thus, where an Englishman 
resolves to do a thing, an American concludes to do it. Yet, in 
an account of the battle of St. Albans (written in 1455), we 
read that the King and Lords ‘kept resydens, concludyng to 
holde the parlement.’”§ It is never prudent to ignore the 
old maxim, Dolus versatur in generalibus. There are many 
Americans who purposely avoid the use here remarked on; 
and there are many lieges of Queen Victoria, who, uninflu- 
enced by transatlantic quaintness, still adhere to it. This use 
has, no question, ceased to be English, that is to say, accepted 
English ; yet such it was, not only in the fifteenth century, but, 
uninterruptedly, down to the Restoration, if not to a later 
period. || Perhaps it was never laid aside entirely. At any 
rate, it was ventured in 1760;4[ and it has since had the 





* Page 151, and repeated at p. 314. 

t Page 247. 

t Prose on Several Occasions, Vol. II. p. 31. 

§ Page 332. 

| This we could show by passages from Capgrave, Sir Thomas Elyot, Bishop 
Bale, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Philip Sidney, George Whetstones, 
Henry Porter, Richard Dolman, William Rowley, John Taylor, Mabbe, Lithgow, 
Brathwait, Fuller, Fleckno, Heylin, Sir Richard Baker, Henry Earl of Mon- 
mouth, Glanvill, Barrow, Henry More, etc., etc. De Foe, who abounds in pecu- 
liarities, used it in 1723. 


{ By Ienry Brooke. See The Fool of Quality (ed. 1792), Vol. II. p. 88. 
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sanction of R. B. Sheridan,* Miss Burney,t and Mr. De 
Quincey.f 

“The form graciouser, in the Ayenbite [a. D. 1340], is one 
of the last attempts to force the English sign of comparison on 
a French adjective ending in ous.”§ Not to mention Lang- 
land’s later avarouser, we find curiouser,|| and grievouser,§[ in 
the closing years of the Elizabethan era.** 

Bishop Pecock, writing about 1456, being referred to, we 
read : “ We see both esilier and esier, the old and the new form 
of the comparative in the adverb. England, henceforward, 
became so slovenly as to express the comparative of both the 
adjective and the adverb by one and the same word.’ t+ That 
easier, for *‘ more easily,” ever was of frequent occurrence, 
should have been evidenced, not merely asserted ; and it would 
be quite a mistake to suppose that easilier disappeared in the 
fifteenth century. tf ' 

Bishop Bedell, we are peremptorily told, “‘ was one of the 
last that wrote the good old sith, for quoniam, about the year 


* In Memoirs, etc., by Moore (ed. 1825), Vol. I. p. 196. 

t Cecilia, Book IX., chapter 3. 

t Works (ed. 1862), Vol. IX. p. 85. 

§ Page 262. 

|| Richard Haydocke, Translation of Lomazzo (1598), To the Reader. 

{ William Watson, A Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall Questions (1602), p. 238. 

** Of adjectives in -ous the one-word superlatives were much commoner than the 
one-word comparatives, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Gosson has 
dangerousest ; Hooker, famousest and virtuousest ; Bacon, Dr. William Barlow, and 
Francis Bowman, famousest ; Cassandra (1652), gloriousest; Henry Earl of Mon- 
mouth (1656), fumousest; Milton, dangerousest, famousest, viciousest, virtuousest. 
Even Dr. Bentley has numerousest. 

tt Page 279. 

tt It occurs in Lord Berners, Ascham, Sir Henry Savile, Anthony Wotton, Ful- 
ler, Henry Earl of Monmouth, The Naturall and Experimental! History of Winds, 
ete. (1653), Hobbes, Henry More, Z/ Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa (1670). 

Within a hundred years after 1579, we meet with the adverbial comparatives 
baselier, cleanlier, cunninglier, gladlier, hardlier, heavilier, kindlier, latelier, lightlier, 
nearlier, plainlier, richlier, slowlier, stifflier, straightlier, stronglier, surelier, sweetlier, 
swiftlier, wiselier ; and with the superlatives chiefliest, dearliest, deepliest, easiliest, fit- 
liest, hardliest, highliest, lateliest, nearliest, plainliest, richliest, slowliest. 

Among words of this sort, perhaps the most disagreeable that can be men- 
tioned is curiousliest, which is seen in Cassandra (1652), Vol. I. p. 55. It is only 
the more euphonious that Coleridge and Landor, and their imitators, have tried to 
revivify. The adverb cleanlier seems to be creeping into popular use. 
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1630.” * Since reading this, we have noticed, in turning over 
a few oldish books, that Dr. Featley used sith, again and again, 
after 1630; Thomas Fuller, in 1640; and Henry More, very 
frequently, down to 1669. 

We are bid to believe, that, in a work written about 1160, 
*‘ is the first appearance, in our island, of the common word 
wicked”? ;+ and that then “ altogeder is seen for the first 
time.’ ¢ In a collection of King Alfred’s wise sayings, is 
found, we are told, “ the first instance of our word gentleman. 
We find, for the first time, the Frisian haste, and also dote 
(dolt), akin to a Dutch term.”§ In Orrmin, “ we see our 
common form theirs for the first time’; and “ Orrmin is the 
first English writer to put what before a substantive, without 
regard to gender, as ‘what man?’ ‘what woman?’” || Laya- 
mon “ was the last Englishman who held fast to the old na- 


+ 


tionai diphthong «,” ete.4] “* We now [in A. D. 1280], for the 
last time, see the old English dual,” ete.** The pages before 
us literally swarm with passages of this description ; as if the 
writer’s knowledge were coextensive with all that is to be 
known. And many other passages, of a different kind, are 
much on a par, for their extravagance, with the preceding. 
We transcribe a few: — 


” 


“ Pickwick will keep this [the expression on the jar] alive for ever 
(p. 80). “We see .... a word which Shakespere was to make 
immortal” (p. 154). “In substantives, we find the plural shon 
(our shoon), one of the few corrupt plurals in » that we keep, and 
which will never die out, thanks to a famous old ballad in //amlet ” 
(p. 167). “In this book we catch our first glimpse of many a word 
and idiom that were afterwards to live for ever in the English Bible 
and Prayer Book,” ete. (p. 183). “Caxton had many words and 
phrases which Tyndale was afterwards to make immortal” (p. 287). 
“Tyndale, a man well known alike at Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don, may be said to have fixed our tongue once for all” (p. 289). “I 
have dwelt much on Manning, Chaucer, and Caxton ; but it was three 


* Page 310. A page before, Mr. Oliphant writes, that, in a book published in 
1612, “ we find sithence, I think for the last time.”” Thomas Fuller used it twice in 
1640, and twice in 1657. 


t Page 73. || Page 100. 
t Page 75. Page 112. 


§ Page 92. ** Page 166, 
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Englishmen [Tyndale, Cranmer, and Shakespere], writing within 
ninety years after 1525, who had the honour of settling the form of 
our speech for ever” (p. 307). “The preposition purh had long before 
given birth to the adjective thorough, and the adverb thoroughly: a 
bold bad man [Strafford] was now to make immortal a noun substan- 
tive, borrowed from the adjective” (p. 310). “ Nine or ten English 
writers who are likely to live for ever were at work soon after 1800” 


(p. 315). 


An exact mind revolts instinctively from wildness such as 
this. ‘ Immortal,” and “ for ever,” and “once for all”! In 
philology, if we may parody a well-worn saw, an ounce of sci- 
ence is worth a pound of poetry. Who shall say that the time 
may not come, when English will be more of a riddle than the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt or the inscriptions of Behistun ? 

** He [the penny-a-liner] it was, who, having never heard of 
the works of Wheatley or Cardinal Bona, named a certain party 
in the English Church, ritualists: this was about seven years 
ago.” * Ifthe penny-a-liner did so, it must have been in one 
of his exceptionally happy moods; for the people whom he so 
designated required a distinctive appellation ; and that which 
he applied to them is just as well suited to signify “‘ observers 
of ritual” as to signify “‘ writers on ritual,” the sense it bore 
of old. We have here a development of the most normal 
and unobjectionable description ; and principles which should 
debar it as illegitimate would, it seems to us, leave no scope 
for the further expansion of our language in any direction 
whatever. 

“Tn a letter on prison-discipline, printed in the Times of 
September 5, 1872, we find the wondrous word penology. The 
writer compounds Latin with Greek, and knows not how to 
spell the Latin he has compounded.” ¢| Now, penology and peno- 
logical were entered, by Dr. Noah Webster, in his Dictionary, 
in 1848, if not before ; and, for the first of the two words, Dr. 
Worcester quoted Dr. Francis Lieber, in 1860. But why con- 
sider penology, any more than horology, to be a mixture of lan- 
guages? As we have @pa and hora, so we have zrow7 and 
pena. Furthermore, as to real verbal hybrids, we readily learn 





* Page 326. t Page 328. 
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to tolerate them, if handy. Who would think of cashiering 
mineralogy or terminology, murderous or righteous 2? Or who would 
prefer a circumlocution to sociology? And why insist, pe- 
dantically, on penology, now that we have penal, not penal? 
If penology, why not restore economy and aqual ? 

Further hints of the narrow limits within which the author 
would straiten our vocabulary are to be gathered from his 
denouncing probalilism and infallibilist as “‘ evil words,” * and 
from his wishing that editors of newspapers would forbid the 
appearance, in their columns, of “‘ new-fangled words,” among 
which he specifies the ancient acerbity, the useful collaborator 
and solidarity, and the harmless post-prandial.t On the other 
hand: ‘ The fact that America speaks of the fall, and not of 
the autumn, ought, in a philologer’s eyes, to atone for a multi- 
tude of her sins of the tongue.” = And again: “ When the 
Irish Protestants were revising their Prayer Book, not many 
months ago, one luckless wight, a lover of what they call 
‘ornate phraseology,’ was not ashamed to propose an altera- 
tion of our grand old Teutonic name for the Third Person of 
the Trinity. It is needless to say what a reception this piece 
of unwisdom met with from a scholar like Archbishop Trench. 
No vulgar hands should be laid on the Ark.” § Mentioning 
this anecdote to a knot of three English clergymen, college- 
bred, we asked them what they had to say to the Archbish- 
op’s conservatism. They all objected to it; and one of them 
added, with the assent of the rest, that Holy Ghost, as inva- 
riably suggesting to the vulgar, and often to others than the 
vulgar, the sanctification of something defunct, should, in his 
opinion, be got rid of with all possible speed. Our friends are 
plain, practical, country-rectors. Neither is “ ornate phrase- 





* Page 305. 

t Page 330. In the list referred to, we find egotism, which must be remembered 
by readers of Middlemarch, Egotism would have been better there; but still we need 
egoism, as a philosophical technicality. 

¢ Page 333. We doubt much whether full, for autumn, was ever thoroughly estab- 
lished as good English. Perhaps it is only Cockneys, among modern Englishmen, 
that talk of taking medicine “in the spring and full,” to keep their blood pure. In 
East Anglia, and perhaps elsewhere, the rise of the leaf and the fall of the leaf are 
still common for spring and autumn. 

§ Page 328. 
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ology ” at all in their line ; nor are their hands “ vulgar”; nor 
have they, we are sure, the slightest disposition to profane 
“the Ark.” 

Still more determinate, in their drift, are the extracts which 
here follow : — 


“The verb ear is happily preserved in Shakespere, and in the 
English Bible. It is one of the first words that ought to be revived 
by our best writers, who should remember their Ar-yan blood” (p. 12). 
“Many old Teutonic endings have, unhappily, dropped out of our 
speech, and have been replaced by meaner ware” (p. 15). “A table 
of the Old English prepositions is a mournful sight. Too many of 
them have been dropped altogether ; and some have been replaced by 
cumbrous French compounds, such as on account of, according to, in 
addition to, because of, in spite of, on condition that, around, during, 
except” (p. 26). “76 is still used, in America, in one of its old 
senses, where we degenerate English should use at. We find, in the 
Beowulf, sécean t6 Heorote,* ‘seek at Heorote’” (p. 27). ‘We have 
already lost enough, and too much, of the good old English” (p. 27). 
“The Irish rightly say meself, not myself. This is the old dative 
mé sylf, brought to Erin by Strongbow’s men-at-arms” (p. 30). “ We 
have had a sad loss in for pam, the Latin guia, which we began to re- 
place, in 1300, by an ugly French compound” (p. 31). “ Our speech 
is now but a wreck of what it once was” (p. 32). “It is a pity that we 
have lost our accents” (p. 33). “ Now and then a good old word is 
sadly degraded” (p. 33). ‘The modern th here first appears, for the 
good old character that our unwisdom has allowed to drop” (p. 38). 
“Northern English had become very corrupt since the year 800” 
(p. 50). “The preposition is uncoupled from the verb, in our bad 
modern fashion” (p. 52). “ It is hopeless, after seven hundred years 
of wrong spelling, to talk now of King 4//fred” (p. 86). “ We de- 
generate writers of later days use few compounds but those with out, 
over, under, and fore,” etc. (p. 98). “We have lost many of them 
[Orrmin’s words], and have thus sadly weakened our diction. But 


* The seek to, that is to say, “resort to,” of the Bible will naturally, but mis- 
leadingly, be suggested by Mr. Oliphant’s words, The Beowulf, ll. 3973 - 3975, has 
sécean . . . . hilde té Heorote; “to seek... . astruggle at Heorote.” Further, 
Mr. Oliphant forgets that to, in certain constructions, still signifies at. He 
himself, at pp. 49, 94, 111, and 278, writes: “ Our classic modern English comes 
from shires far to the East of Gloucester,” ete.,ete. For to is not here equivalent to 
towards. Once more, “arrive to” was used for ages by writers of the highest 
repute. 
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our best writers are awaking to a sense of our loss; and such words 
as unwisdom are coming in once more” (p. 99). “ We now find, for 
the first time, such compounds as overking, overlord ; words happily 
revived in our own day” (p. 102). “ This word [world ] is still rightly 
pronounced as a dissyllable, in Scotland” (p. 103). “ Hverthwar.... 
we now wrongly spell as everywhere” (p. 118). “Sly... . has been 
sadly degraded” (p. 146). “In this Psalter we see the beginning of 
the corruptions embodied in the phrase those who speak, a phrase 
which often, with us, replaces the rightful they that speak, the old 
English pa pe” (p. 149). “ That is the true old English relative, 
representing pe: the others [who and which] are thirteenth-century 
upstarts. . . . . If we wish to be correct, we should translate ‘qui 
amant’ by they that love: those who love can date no higher than 
1250” (p. 150). “The verbs delve, cleave, swepe, and wepe take weak 
perfects. This process has, unluckily, always been going on in Eng- 
land” (p. 151). ‘“ Two foreign words were pronounced, in 1300, just as 
we wrongly pronounce them now : Stevene (Stephanus), .... and yused 
(solebam)” (p. 178). “From the West came one of the worst of all 
our corruptions, Layamon’s active participle in ing, instead of the 
older form [in -and]” (p. 184). ‘To the bond (servus) of the afore- 
said poem he fastens a French ending, and thus compounds a new 
substantive, bondage, wherewith he translates the French vi/eynage. 
This is a most astounding innovation, the source of much bad Eng- 
lish” (p. 185). “It is a pity that our Lincolnshire bard did not keep 
alive the indefinite man. In this we have had a sad loss” (p. 193). 
“A baleful century it [the fourteenth] was, when we look to English 
philology. . . . . We may put up with the building [thé English lan- 
guage| as it now stands ; but we cannot help sighing, when we think 
of what we have lost” (p. 215). ‘We have become mere slovens in 
diction” (p. 244). “We see the unhappy French word [afraid], 
which has driven out the true English afeard, at least from polite 
speech” (p. 245). “ Bondman, in the Parson’s sermon [in Chaucer], 
is taken in the Gloucester sense, not in that of Rutland; and this bad 
sense it has kept ever since” (p. 275). “‘ Pity it was, that the print- 
ing-press did not come to England a few years earlier: we might, 
then, have kept the old plural ending of the verb in en” (p. 281). 
“This very (valde) was not well established, in standard English, until 
sixty years later, when it, unhappily, almost wholly drove out right” 
(p. 281). “ Robert of Brunne’s ho/y (integre), is changed into wholie, 
a wretched corruption which we are still doomed to write” (p. 282). 
“There are here [in Caxton] many old Teutonic words, now obsolete, 
which we could ill afford to lose, and which Tyndale, unhappily, did 
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not employ in his great work, though they must have been house- 
hold words in his childhood” (p. 286). “England was slowly tor- 
getting her old words ; and the bad habit would have been carried 
further, but for Caxton’s press and [but] for a great religious change 
that happened forty years after this time” (p. 288).- “We have to 
regret that, by 1525, such words as certain, herbs, loins, physician, had 
supplanted good old English equivalents” (p. 292). “ What fine old 
idioms we have preserved to us in well is thee, .... the gate opened of 
his own accord, the more part of them, do you to wit, to have an evil will 
at Zion!” (p. 302). “This last [word, namely, ts] comes not once in 
our Bible; but Shakespere sometimes has the unlucky new-fangled 
word. These corruptions commonly begin with children, and are then 
passed up to women, and, at length, to men” (p. 309). “ Holpen has 
been replaced by helped, though the true form occurs in one of the 
oftenest-read parts of the Bible” (p. 309). “It is delightful to hear 
the peasantry talk of sackless (innocens), and he coft (emit)” (p. 334). 


Blunted indeed must be one’s sense of pity, if untouched by 
the perturbation of mind which Mr. Oliphant suffers from 
prosecuting English philology. On varying occasions, he owns 
himself amazed, astonished, and astounded: eight different things 
are, to him, wondrous; and seven others are wonderful. We 
shall not enumerate his uses of Azdeous, marvellous, mournful, 
startling, and strange: but he brings in sad nine times ; sadly, 
six; unhappily, twelve ; unluckily, four ; and woefully, three. A 
less exalted state of emotion than that which seems habitual 
to him would, perhaps, have been advantageous to his re- 
searches. In his opinion, from any point in the past which 
one pleases to fix, the future of English has been a mistake. 
From time out of mind, as he views matters, we have been 
steadily going down hill, in the article of our mother-tongue. 
Adopting, for the nonce, his wont of wondering, we marvel 
that, if our language has become so irremediably depraved as 
he would have it to be, he should condescend to employ it. 

To complete a faithful exhibition of his views, a single 
quotation more will amply suffice : — 


“T now give three sentences, which will bring three different forms 
of what is called English, into the most glaring contrast. Each con- 
tains more than twenty nouns and verbs. 

“I. Stung by the foe’s twitting, our forefathers (bold wights !) 
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drew nigh their trusty friends, and were heartily welcomed ; taught 
by a former mishap, they began the fight on that spot, and showed 
themselves unaftrighted by threatening forebodings of woe. 

“II. Provoked by the enemy’s abuse, our ancestors (brave crea- 
tures!) approached their faithful allies, and were nobly received ; 
instructed by a previous misfortune, they commenced the battle in 
that place, and proved themselves undismayed by menacing predic- 
tions of misery. 

“III. Exacerbated by the antagonist’s vituperation, our progen- 
itors (audacious individuals !) approximated to their reliable auxiliaries, 
and were ovated with empressement ; indoctrinated by a preliminary 
contretemps, they inaugurated hostilities in that locality, and demon- 
strated themselves as unintimidated by minatory vaticinations of 
catastrophe. 

“These three sentences at once carry the mind to Hengist, to 
William the Conqueror, and to the Victorian penny-a-liner. Of the 
three, the first is made up of good Teutonic words that are among 
our choicest heirlooms: some of them have been in our mouths for 
thousands of years, ever since we dwelt on the Oxus. The second 
sentence is made up of French words, many of which, so far back as 
the thirteenth century, had the right of citizenship in England: they 
are not, indeed, to be ranked with the Teutonic words already given, 
yet are often most helpful. The third sentence is made up of Latin 
words, mostly not brought in until after 1740: wholly unneeded in 
England, they are at once the laughing-stock of scholars and the 
idols of penny-a-liners. The first sentence is like a Highland burn ; 
the second is like the Thames at Hampton Court ; the third is like 
London sewage. Or, to borrow another illustration, the first sentence 
is like Scott’s Jeanie Deans; the second is like the average young 
lady of our day; the third is like Fielding’s loathsome Bellaston 


woman.” * 


Anybody who employs an expression which Mr. Oliphant 
disrelishes is, with him, a penny-a-liner; and, since the words 
which he groups together in III. are presented as being, with- 
out exception, the exclusive property of penny-a-liners, it is 
hard to guess what one writer, for many generations, can rank, 
in his eyes, as tolerable.¢ For it is to be observed, that it is not 


* Pages 344 - 346. 
t So severe a scourger of others’ English should have looked more heedfully to 

his own. 

“ Few hamlets [supply with names] ending in by are found to the West of this 
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peculiar uses of words, or peculiar collocations of words, but 
words themselves, that he ostracizes. ‘‘ Exacerbated by the 
antagonist’s vituperation” is, as a whole, and with reference 
to what is intended by it, ridiculous; but, for all that, exacer- 
bated, a word used by Landor, is well enough on occasions 
easily conceivable, though not to signify provoked, — just as pro- 
voked does not signify stung. And so antagonist, enemy, and 
foe are, all, good, and useful, and different ; and the same is the 
case with vituperation, abuse, and twitting. Who, again, would 
understand the same thing by “ ovated with empressement,” 
** nobly received,” and ‘‘ heartily weleomed” ? But we forbear 
criticisms so very obvious. Nor can we agree with the judgment 
that antagonist, audacious, approximated, auxiliaries, preliminary, 
hostilities, locality, demonstrated, catastrophe, etc., etc., are “the 
laughing-stock of scholars”’;* and, as to empressement and contre- 


line” (p. 94). “ I now bring forward a poem that may perhaps come from Cam- 
bridge, the Bestiary, that [read which] is printed in Dr. Morris’s Old English 
Miscellany (p. 125). “ This Creed, short though it be [read is], shows us,” ete. (p. 
137). “ The word was henceforth only used [read used only] of women” (p. 154). 
A like mistake occurs at p. 132. “ The last two [read two last] words give us,” 
ete. (p. 164). There is a similar mistake at p. 289. Two /ast, which is right, but 
not where /ast two is meant, is found at p. 252. ‘‘ Not one of these forty French 
words were in English use before the battle of Hastings” (p. 219). “ This phrase 
| genteel], Thackeray tells us, was admired by Miss Honeyman more than any 
[supply other] word in the English vocabulary” (p. 223). “ Why has not this 
work been printed [read was not this work printed] long ago?” (p. 256). “A 
long roll of noble works, that have followed each other [read one another”’], ete. (p. 
288). “ Tyndale stands in a far nearer relation to us than Dante stands |supply in] 
to the Italians ” (p. 304). “To maul an old term, whether English or French, is 
to imitate the clerical boors who [supply have] wrought such havock at Durham 
and Canterbury within the last century’ (p. 331). “‘ Could the difference between 
the scholarlike [scholarly being intended] and the vulgar be more happily marked ?” 
(p. 342.) 

Mr. Oliphant pronounces that “we have become mere slovens in diction” ; and 
his first person plural, its comprehension considered, is judicious. At p. 302, pre- 
mising mention of Fulke, he says: “ It is to be wished that he could come to life, 
and be clothed with full power over the English press in our own day. Many a 
penny-a-lining quack would he yoke to the cart’s tail.” Let us hope that he would 
be satisfied with some milder punishment for the offences, grammatical and idio- 
matical, of an Oxford M. A. 

* We repeat the assertion: “The third sentence is made up of Latin words, 
mostly not brought in until after 1740: wholly unneeded in England, they are at 
once the laughing-stock of scholars and the idols of penny-a-liners.” But how 
stand the facts? Hooker and Sir Richard Baker use antagonist ; Dr. Donne, vitu- 
peration ; Sir Thomas Elyot, Sir Henry Savile, Spenser, Shakespeare, and the Bible 
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temps, assigned to the same category, — though the author cher- 
ishes ennui and prestige,* — we have, in them, words which, 
though a severe taste rejects them, many a man who holds a 
highly respectable place in literature has not scrupled to use. 
Reliable, with which, as an anomaly, we should have to bracket 
accountable, if it were new, has already been widely counte- 
nanced by the learned, and, as we have no word synonymous 
with it, will probably soon be reckoned classical. And even 
ovated one could make a fight for, at least on the score of its 
being short, saving a periphrasis, and conforming to an estab- 
lished analogy. Touching this modernism, as touching thou- 
sands of its fellows, it should be borne in mind, that almost 
every bygone century, for a long period, has witnessed the in- 
troduction among us of similar terms, which many persons at 
first denounced as unnecessary, just because they were novel- 
ties, but which subsequently became good English. Civiliza- 
tion itself was too much for Dr. Johnson. 

As regards III., Mr. Oliphant says, in a foot-note, that he 
has there “ shown the Victorian penny-a-liner at his very best,” 
in giving him “ two Greek words and two French words.” He 
also apprises us, however, that, for “many of the words of 
number III., grand rolling words far above my poor brain,” 
he is indebted to a work on synonyms, published by a Mr. 
Soule. By confessed contradiction, therefore, III. is at once a 
most favourable representation of reality, and an exaggeration 
of reality which it cost some pains to elaborate. In truth, it is 
progenitor ; Shakespeare, audacious ; Bacon, Henry More, etc., etc., individual ; Sir 
Henry Savile, Philemon Holland, Francis Bowman, and Dr. South, auriliaries ; Mil- 
ton and Clarendon, indoctrinate ; Jeremy Taylor and Dryden, preliminary ; Drayton 
and Milton, énaugurate ; Atterbury, hostilities; Glanvill, locality; Shakespeare, etc., 
ete., demonstrate ; Sir Thomas More, Bacon, ete., minatory ; Philemon Holland, vatici- 
nation; Spenser, Shakespeare, etc., etc., catastrophe. For exacerbate, Dr. Johnson 
gives no authority; but who can doubt that it appeared before 1740? Bacon has 
exacerbation. As averb neuter, approximate, possibly, is not older than Burke: as a 
verb active, it is found in Barrow and Sir Thomas Browne. The particulars here 
set forth we obtain, mostly, from the best known of our Dictionaries. Jntimidate 
was recognized by Adam Littleton and Miege before the Revolution, and occurs in 
Bishop Burnet: unintimidated grew out of it quite naturally. Coleridge printed 
reliable as long ago as 1800. 

We have seen how bad a character is given to auviliaries. Yet Mr. Oliphant 
himself uses it at p. 190. And, while he scouts catastrophe, he patronizes, at p. 258, 
phuwnomenon, 
* Page 338. 
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strictly comparable with a paragraph from Archibald Campbell’s 
caricaturing Lexiphanes ; and it should have had no place in a 
chapter which promises to instruct us about “* Good and Bad 
English in 1873.” Lord Macaulay was somewhat fond of 
turns of expression which we know best from the Bible: but 
who would offer a sentence composed wholly of these, as a sam- 
ple of his general manner? ‘ The bairn eke clave to the skin- 
book’s rede, better be a swinker among the upland folk of the 
Angel cyn, than a swiller of dishes to the outlandish overlord.” 
Would Mr. Oliphant relieve us of the paternity of this pretty 
sentence, made up entirely of his own pet archaisms ? 

The style of English which Mr. Oliphant essays to write is, 
save where he happily forgets himself, an approximation to that 
which he recommends theoretically. To the specimens of his 
diction just given we may add churchman, mainland, maker, 
and shire, for ecclesiastic, continent, poet, and county ; peculiarities 
which provoke reflection rather than challenge acquiescence. 
Lesser enjoys his sanction; and his * each man who is worth 
aught,” and “ ere many years,” we are expected to receive as 
exemplary prose English of 1873. The substantives agricul- 
turist, operative, and vocalist, with the adjectives additional, 
educational, and therapeutic, we understand him to proscribe 
outright; yet what would the old authors whom he accounts 
so pure have said to his adjectival, archaic, exceptional, gerundial, 
prepositional, redoubtable, revolutionize, sewage, suffix, and “ crack 
writers”? The words synthesis and analysis he seems to hug 
himself on contriving to dispense with.* Yet how long has 
his witness, for see, been established ? Or how long his replace, 
to import “ take the place of,” and “ put in the place of”? 
His lengthy, to bear either the sense he gives it, ‘‘ somewhat 
long,” or the sense of the disused longsome, “ tediously long,” 
violates all ancient analogy. This, like his Southerner, — a for- 
mation akin to foreigner,—came from America. His decade, for 
“space of ten years,” is so modern as to have escaped every 
dictionary accessible to us; and, further, it is just the sort of 
term we should have counted on his branding as penny-a- 
liner-like. Locutions like ‘ were being reunited,” which purists 








* Page 15. 
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greatly less rigorous than himself very consistently condemn, 
bestrew his pages with a frequency rarely to be found paral- 
leled. In short, not only is the medley of old and new, in his 
language, operose, jejune, and vague, but, to get at his mean- 
ing, we have often found it necessary to reread his sentences, 
and to translate them into living phraseology. His choice of 
English, his ever-present mannerism, and his abiding lugu- 
briousness, must be very irksome to any one but a philosopher. 

The pervading whim of the book under notice has no war- 
rant in right reason. In any age, or among any people, the 
language then and there prevalent is the result of numerous 
concurrent causes; and, as these causes are never, for any 
length of time, individually stable, or uniformly operative, 
every language is perpetually changing. Change, however, 
does not of necessity imply deterioration ; else no language 
could ever have been on the way to amendment, and Ennius 
must be preferred to Cicero, and Robert Wace to Voltaire. 
It is from want of intellectul culture, and from want of 
esthetic culture, singly or conjointly, that a language degen- 
erates. To keep to our own tongue, and confining ourselves 
to modern times, we cannot but acknowledge that English 
was perceptibly retrograde during the reign of Charles IL., 
and again during the reign of George II. With these periods, 
as to their prevailing English, those of James I., Anne, 
George LIII., and our own, stand in salient contrast. But 
who is to say whose English, relatively to the needs of his 
age, is the best, Dr. Donne’s, Sir Richard Steele’s, the elder 
Colman’s, or Dr. Newman’s? Each of them has employed, 
under the guidance of cultivated taste, the diction of his edu- 
cated contemporaries ; never distressing himself to avoid use- 
ful or acceptable novelties, and never asking himself whether 
a given expression came from the banks of the Tiber, or from 
the forests of Germany. Had they written after a theory, 
they would not have been the first-class writers which they 
are. Archdeacon Hare very truly remarks, that “ the reform- 
ers of language have, generally, rushed on, like most other 
reformers, with the self-sufficient confidence of ignorance, and 
with a reckless disregard of everything that does not chime in 
with their fantastical devices.” It is would-be reformers of 
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English that he points at; and the latest of these is, all things 
considered, as reprehensible as Cockeram or Pinkerton. 

Is a word derived to us from the Anglo-Saxon, or from 
Scandinavia, intrinsically better than a word which we owe to 
the Latin? Those there are who unhesitatingly deem it to be 
so; yet of reason in support of their preference we have never 
discovered so much as a shadow. The one may deserve the 
option, or the other may deserve it, according to circumstances, 
but on this ground only. Try as we might, we could not turn 
the Latin, Greek, and Keltic out of our speech. Our lingual 
hybridism is ineradicable. And what if it is! Was the Anglo- 
Saxon invented by autochthones who lived in a happy corner by 
themselves, uncontaminated by the talk of their neighbours ? 
Latin is a composite, Greek is a composite, Sanskrit is a com- 
posite. So is English ;* and, solely from being the completest 
mongrel of all, it is the most expressive of all. Scarcely a 
single Latin word used by anybody nowadays, however infre- 
quent its true employment may be, is absolutely a superfluity. 
With exceedingly few exceptions, our so-called synonyms, of 
Southern extraction and of Northern, are distinctly despecifi- 
cated. Fashionable as it is to ridicule the style of Dr. Johnson, 
we venture to ask whether his meaning could be adequately 
conveyed by expressions simpler than those which he selected. 
Coleridge, after observing that the number of polysyllabic 
words in * The Excursion” is more than usually great, goes 
on to say: “And so must it needs be, in proportion to the 
number and variety of an author’s conceptions, and his solici- 
tude to express them with precision.”” The same acute critic 
proposes, “as the infallible test of a blameless style, its un- 
translatableness in words of the same language, without injury 
to the meaning.” He adds: “ Be it observed, however, that I 





*“* My favourite toast used to be, ‘The glorious memory of William the Con- 
queror.’, Greatly are we beholden to him; for, if Harold had won the battle of 
Hastings, we might now have been speaking some one of those Teutonic dialects 
which would dumfound a German or a Jew, instead of that rich composite lan- 
guage which is now our mother-tongue.”” — SourHey, 1839. 

Previously, in 1832, Suuthey had written to Landor: “We have the word 
|‘mpugn], not from the French, but from the Normans, who, by the change which 
they produced in our language, overpaid this country for all the evils which they 
brought upon it by the Conquest. A word of Norman extraction must not be 
expelled under the Alien Act.” 
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include, in the meaning of a word, not only its correspondent 
object, but, likewise, all the associations which it recalls.” 
Tried by Coleridgian canons, the style of Dr. Johnson is well 
nigh immaculate. The Doctor wrote exactly what he meant; 
and no one would have endured his expressing it by Anglo- 
Saxon developments. Are we, then, to take his excessive 
Latinism as a model? For a reason that does not lie immedi- 
ately on the surface, we reply in the negative. Nothing was 
more characteristic of his mental habitudes than the drawing 
subtile distinctions. He drew them as he drew his breath. 
Had he been content with half that he drew, not only would 
all practical purposes have been fully answered, but his Latin- 
ism would have dwindled to the measure, a very tolerable 
measure, which we see in Goldsmith. To write congruously 
as he wrote, we must think as he thought. For the rest, his 
pregnant magniloquence is not for a moment to be confounded 
with the gratuitous big-wordiness of Sir Thomas Browne and 
Henry More, or with the plethoric tympany of Dr. Samuel Parr. 

We pass to penny-a-liners. In literature, as in every other 
sphere of human activity, there are services of a humbler order 
to be performed ; and, by the warning of the Greek proverb, 
we are not to reckon on any but a bad egg from a bad crow. 
An anxious, half-starved, and ill-educated curate is not ex- 
pected to match, in elegance or eloquence, a serene, well-fed 
Father in God who has all the punctiuncles of the Quinquartic- 
ular Controversy at his fingers’ ends. Even so, our require- 
ments at the hands of penny-a-liners and minor novelists ought 
to be within bounds of reason. Be it that the phenomenal 
gooseberry, and the high-bred raptures of the Honorable 
Seraphina Beauclerc, are not described after a fashion which 
would satisfy the taste of Mr. Matthew Arnold; still we need 
not make our lives miserable on that account. Sensitive critics 
may declaim as they please against the nauseous delinquencies 
of literary hacks ; they will, after all, fail of their reformation. 
Once grown chronic, their vulgarity, tawdriness, and tumour 
are simply incurable ; and there is an end. What is more, no 
harm worth taking account of will come from letting them 
alone. Their example is infectious, to be sure; but the infec- 
tion of it will scarcely touch any but those whom a want, in 
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early years, of esthetic discipline, now too late to be supplied, 
has predisposed to feel its influence. Landor, in the best of 
all his “ Imaginary Conversations,” puts into the mouth of 
Horne Tooke the opinion, that “our vicious spelling, and 
everything else that is vicious in language, is likely to deepen ; 
for every fresh shoal of novelists raises up some muddiness, 
and wriggles against some weed.” Assenting to the premises, 
we reject the conclusion. Proportionally to the number of 
English readers, probably the number of English writers was 
as great, a century ago, as it is now ; and vulgarisms were, to 
the full, as rife then as they are in our day. And what is the 
ultimate history of those vulgarisms? Either they are extinct, 
or they are still confined to the vulgar, or, in a very few cases, 
they have won their way to respectability. For our contempo- 
rary vulgarisms a like variety of fate is, undoubtedly, in store. 
Without a suggestion from one who would reform English, 
it would never have occurred to us to look on ear as a more 
virtuous verb than plough, or to bite our thumb at the Eliza- 
bethan worthies who first brought in our base-born but most 
indispensable little its. A purist who mourns over the scho- 
lastic turpitude which engendered its, ought, in consistency, to 
protest against our modern distinction between shall and will, as 
being a superfluous nicety. Our forefathers had, all along, an 
instinct that English might be made better; and they bettered 
it. The same instinct is alive in us; and it will live as long as 
human beings articulate, and with the same result. The average 
amount of Latinistic English which has been employed during 
the last four hundred years is a trifle in comparison with what 
has, during that period, been proposed by writers of the highest 
class; and that average amount, we may rest assured, was felt, 
by the spirit of the age, to be needful. There are many, how- 
ever, who refer to the Roman element of our tongue, as if the 
less we had of it the better. Landor, in the “ Imaginary Con- 
versation”’ already quoted, indiscreetly makes Horne Tooke say : 
‘“*Since we are become a learned nation, not only the words 
we have cast aside, but also those we have substituted in the 
place of them, are, mostly, injudicious; and such others as we 
have taken the trouble to construct, are unskilful botches.” To 
Barrow, further, with extraordinary obliviousness of Barrow’s 
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own example, he attributes the observation: “ Our language 
bears Gallicisms better than Latinisms; but, whoever is re- 
solved to write soberly must be contented with the number of 
each that was found among us in the time of the Reformation. 
Little is to be rejected of what was then in use; and less of 
anything new is henceforward to be admitted.” Mr. Oliphant, 
hopeless, perhaps, of righting what he reckons to be more in- 
veterate wrongs, enounces, with somewhat larger liberality, 
that a writer duly observant of propriety “ will never discard a 
Teutonic word without good reason ; and, if he cannot find one 
of these fit for his purpose, he will prefer a French or Latin 
word naturalized before 1740, to any later comer.” * By and by 
some one, very likely, will interdict all Latin words introduced 
into English since the year 2000. Sir John Cheke, in 1557, 
considered our tongue as hardly capable of further improve- 
ment; and Spenser sang the praise of Chaucer, as a “ well of 
English undefiled.” Yet who knows but Chaucer deemed him- 
self, as to his speech, deplorably degenerated from his prede- 
cessors ? Nay, who can be sure that Shem, Ham, and Japheth 
did not regret the pure old language of the antediluvians ? 
Not only does every language constantly undergo change in 
its constituent elements, but the time at last comes, when it so 
far derogates from its specific character, as to part with its 
identity. Sprung from a chaos, it slowly attains an organized 
form, and then becomes disintegrated. Such, under the oper- 
ation of divers influences, intellectual, moral, esthetic, and 
political, is its ordinary natural history, which, however, is 
liable to modification, accordingly as these influences act grad- 
ually or abruptly. A language, at any given stage of its exist- 
ence, is, thus, a mirror of the general condition of the people 
to which it appertains. It is always provisional, a passing fash- 
ion; it is never a finality. No expression, therefore, is good 
merely because it is old; and no expression is bad merely 
because it is new. The most ancient word in the Veda was 
once in a state of probation; and our very and and the may 
come to be numbered among the most venerable of philologi- 
cal fossils. Palpable as these positions are, our radical re- 
formers of English would seem to ignore them. Be it our 
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part to encourage sound education and the cultivation of good 
taste; and, having done this, we neither need nor can do 
more for the behoof of our mother-tongue. As to our fore- 
fathers, let us rest with endeavouring to emulate their virtues. 
Their speech was part of an organic whole, and harmonized 
with all its accompaniments. And our speech is part of an- 
other, and a very different, organic whole, which we shall only 
mar by discord, if we affect the diction of antiquity. And, 
while we would dissuade from trying to call back that which 
was fated to perish, we would also dissuade from solicitude to 
improve on that which, in the estimation of the most com- 
petent judges, asks for no present amendment. Neither from 
studious retrogressionists nor from studious innovators can we 
hope for a stamp of English superior to what we now possess. 
Consideration being waived of those exceptions for which it 
is the province of thorough scholarship to legislate, then only 
does a language, circumstanced like ours, develop healthily, 
when, silently controlled by the liberal culture of influential 
writers and speakers, it develops all but insensibly. 


FirzepwarRp HALL. 





Art. IV. — Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Mar- 
ket. By Water Bacenot. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. 


Mr. Bacenor’s work upon “ Lombard Street,” in its interest 
for the American public, bears to that on the “ English Consti- 
tution” the relation of the special to the general. Undoubt- 
edly it is of chief importance that the spirit of criticism and 
amendment, in our institutions of less than a century, should 
proceed upon a careful study of that other frame of govern- 
ment upon which they were substantially based, and which 
alone among modern nations has borne the germs of popular 
freedom in continuous and more or less steady development 
for upwards of five hundred years. But there is a pressing 
and immediate necessity that we should arrive at some settled 
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and sound principles upon the subject of currency, and still 
more upon that of banking. It is a bold man, however, who, 
valuing his reputation for common-sense, undertakes in this 
country and at this time to write upon these topics. Any one 
who has passed into Boston over the Brighton Road and the 
Mill Dam, in one of our northeasterly storms, will have noticed 
that, through the steady pressure of the wind and the rain, 
there come at intervals furious gusts, in which both seem to 
beat with unusual violence. In like manner, while there is a 
steady stream of financial writing in newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals, any marked event, like a financial pressure, a sudden 
rise in gold, failures among the national banks, will produce 
a tempest of theories, before which the public, buffeted and 
breathless, takes refuge in contempt and despair. And the 
phenomena, in both cases, are about equally barren of result. 
As Mr. Bagehot says, after ten years of such discussion, we 
have not begun to arrive at the nature of the problem with 
which we have to deal. Our financial writers are like the 
spirits in the second circle of Dante’s Jnferno, condemned to 
be beaten about incessantly by contrary winds : — 
“ Cosi quel fiato gli spiriti mali, 

Di qua, di la, di git, di si, gli mena 

Nulla speranza gli conforta mai, 

Non che di posa, ma di minor pena.” 
Still, when so high an authority undertakes an analysis of 
English banking, it may be a shade less unprofitable to ex- 
emine his conclusions in the light of our own experience. 

Mr. Bagehot begins by declining altogether to discuss the 

Bank Act of 1844, on the ground that that Act forms such a 
bone -of contention between the two parties in favor of and 
hostile to it, that his readers would judge his book at once 
from the partisan point of view. There are two reasons 
which justify this attitude of Mr. Bagehot, and yet render 
some reflections upon this Act of great importance to us. In 
the first place, we know from his other writings that he is, 
upon the whole, favorable to the Act, and as it is for the pres- 
ent firmly established, and there are no signs of any intention 
on the part of the leaders of either of the great parties to 
depart from it, there is no need of any defence of it in his 
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book. Secondly, there is throughout the book, as it seems to 
us, and as we shall presently explain, a misconception as to 
the true nature of bank deposits,—a misconception upon 
which are based nearly all the arguments against the Act of 
1844, advanced by parties who are hostile to it. 

The prime object of the Act of 1844 was to secure the abso- 
lute convertibility into specie, at all times, of the note circula- 
tion of the country. As there is, financially speaking, hardly 
any consummation more desirable for the United States, we 
shall devote a short space to the consideration of the princi- 
ples on which the Act is based and the results obtained. The 
necessity of contraction to remedy a disordered currency, first 
insisted on by the Bullion Committee of 1810, was assumed as 
a starting-point. One can hardly suppress a sigh in thinking 
how this elementary principle, this A, B,C of currency, is 
being fought over in this country. Another assumption, for 
which there is the high authority of Lord Overstone quoting 
Hon. Daniel Webster, was this: that a currency convertible 
into specie may be greatly inflated, the inflation manifesting 
itself only at a subsequent period. By parity of argument, 
the premium on gold at any one time may not show the actual 
depreciation of an inconvertible currency, — a fact which we 
believe this country has yet to learn by sharp experience. 
Assuming, then, that an inflated currency, even though con- 
vertible, creates unfavorable trade, and thus tends to lay the 
foundation of an excessive demand for specie export, the object 
was to detect this tendency at the earliest possible moment, 
and to check it by contraction of the currency. This end 
would be attained if every pound sterling of gold exported, 
beyond a certain limit, caused the annihilation of a corre- 
sponding amount of currency. To effect this, however, it was 
necessary that currency should be entirely separate from bank- 
ing, because otherwise gold might be drawn out by depositors 
and exported, without any reduction of the note currency or 
consequent contraction. If, after thus separating currency 
from banking, the whole circulation was based upon specie, 
that is, if no note was issued without a corresponding quantity 
of gold behind it, it is perfectly obvious that a suspension of 
specie payments would be physically impossible. But it was 
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held that this extreme theoretical perfection was not neces- 
sary. There was a point beyond which contraction could not 
be carried without so greatly depressing prices as to bring gold 
from all parts of the world. A certain amount of the cur- 
rency must therefore remain out under all circumstances. It 
could never be all presented. And if it could be ascertained 
what amount was certain so to remain out, it would be per- 
fectly safe to issue that amount against permanent securities, 
as bonds, mortgages, and the like. In the actual case under 
consideration, all banks having the right to issue notes were 
to take the amount outstanding on a certain day as the 
maximum which they were never to exceed. In addition to 
this the Issue Department of the Bank of England was to 
issue £ 14,000,000 of notes (making about £ 33,000,000 to 
£ 34,000,000 in all) against government securities. Beyond 
this amount it might issue notes to any extent against gold, 
and only against gold actually in hand. The result has been 
that never during thirty years since the Act was passed has 
there been the slightest doubt as to the redemption of the 
note. During three severe fimancial crises, involving the sus- 
pension of the Act for reasons which we shall presently touch 
upon, and when the rate of discount was as high as ten per 
cent, the Issue Department has never held less than one third 
of its outstanding notes in gold, which was entirely at the dis- 
posal of any one who could present its notes. The objections 
to the Act as far as the circulation is concerned have been only 
two: first, that while the business of the country has more 
than quadrupled, and therefore requires greater facilities, the 
amount of the note circulation has remained nearly stationary. 
To this it has been replied, as it seems to us most conclu- 
sively, that notes can be had to unlimited amount in exchange 
for gold, and that, if they have not increased, it is simply 
because the trade of the country has not brought in the requi- 
site amount of gold. The second objection is against keeping 
so large an amount of gold (on the average £ 20,000,000, or 
$ 100,000,000) unproductively on hand. But the cost of 
doing this is exactly measured by the interest on the sum. 
If an amount of £10,000,000 were added to the issues on 
fixed securities, the annual saving at three per cent would be 
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£ 300,000, or 31,500,000. Probably this might be done with 
entire safety, but the sum is a small one for the nation to pay 
for the insurance of that priceless blessing, a currency con- 
vertible beyond the possibility of question. 

The other objections to the Act will be treated of when we 
come to banking ; but with these exceptions, and as far as the 
circulation is concerned, we believe the bitterest enemy of that 
Act will not question its successful working, or the demon- 
stration of the principles on which it was based. And how- 
ever little Mr. Bagehot may think it worth while to undertake 
a defence of it, the importance of a thorough understanding of 
it in this country can hardly be overestimated. All of the 
thousand and one schemes for resuming specie payments, which 
are either in earnest or worth attention, involve contraction ; 
one half of them being directed to depriving this process of 
its sting, and the other half to committing the country to go 
through with it, however severe that sting may be. But few 
or none of them include in their calculations the object to be 
obtained by contraction. Bringing gold to par is by no means 
equivalent to specie payments; and if we were to come to 
specie payments, that does not at all imply their continuance 
for six months or six years to come; and again, upon the 
adjustment of the currency it depends whether by a mininum 
of contraction and consequent suffering we shall arrive at a 
permanent and stable system of specie redemption, or whether 
by a tremendous crisis and almost universal bankruptcy we 
shall foree gold down to par, to see it again bound upwards 
after an interval of a few months. Believing as we do that 
contraction is a stern necessity, and the evils of it in no wise 
to be avoided, we also believe that the first step is to digest 
thoroughly the system upon which we propose to do business 
in future: just as to a man about to jump out of a fourth-story 
window, we should commend the previous careful disposition 
of a feather-bed on the sidewalk below. In the present con- 
fusion of the greenbacks and the national bank-note system, 
adequate contraction would be wanton and superfluous cruelty. 
The Suffolk Bank system, which answered fairly well for New 
England, would be an impossibility for the whole country. But 
that system was a step in the right direction. It provided for 
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redemption by one bank. If it had also included issue by one 
bank, and confined that bank to the business of issue alone, 
we should be much nearer the solution of the problem. The 
objection to a monopoly of profit would be met by a bargain on 
the part of the Treasury which would leave to the issuing bank 
just sufficient compensation for doing the business, and retain 
the profit where it belongs, for the nation at large. 

A recurrence to our opening reflections warns us to quit 
speculation and to stick to our text. We have stated that 
throughout Mr. Bagehot’s book there seems to us to be a mis- 
conception as to the true nature of bank deposits ; and as upon 
it the whole discussion will turn, it is important that this should 
be clearly explained and established. Not only Mr. Bagehot, but 
every other English writer with whom we are acquainted, treats 
bank deposits as the actual savings of the community, left 
for security and convenience with the class of persons called 
bankers, who make use of them in loans to their customers, 
and points to the vast increase of these deposits as evidence of 
the accumulation of wealth in the last thirty years. On the 
other hand, nearly all writers upon the subject in this country 
take the ground which will be assented to by almost any bank 
cashier of intelligence, that these deposits are in fact creations 
of currency by the banks in exactly the same sense and with 
the same effect as their note issues. The importance of the 
consequences which follow upon these different theories renders 
it necessary that we should enter upon a succinct analysis of 
the nature and operations of a bank. 

Let us suppose such an institution to commence with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 paid up in specie, and with $50,000 in notes or 
bills prepared for issue. The national banks are the same in 
principle, though they get their circulation by first investing 
their capital in government bonds. Of the numerous bills 
offered for discount the bank accepts say $100,000, and pays 
out its notes and half its gold. These, after passing through 
various hands, form the receipts of a large wholesale dealer, 
who sends them to the bank to be kept for him. The bank 
gives him a little book, called a pass-book, with the amount 
entered on it which he is entitled to receive when called for. 
But supposing he does not call for it, the bank may proceed to 
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lend again the $50,000 of gold and notes by granting a dis- 
count to somebody else. Next we will suppose that a large 
mercantile firm wish for $50,000 for a time,and give their 
notes to be discounted. They do not wish for either gold or 
notes, but that the amount shall be placed at their credit, to be 
drawn as wanted. They in like manner receive a pass-book 
with the amount $50,000 entered at their credit. The bank 
accounts will now stand, exclusive of interest :— 





Assets. 
Notes discounted, payable in the future, ° ; . $200,000 
Gold in reserve, . ; . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 50,000 
$ 250,000 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock (belonging to stockholders, a claim on the 
gold or notes discounted), . ‘ : ; ; . $100,000 
Notes payable in gold on demand, . j . : : 50,000 
Deposits “ or notes, ‘ , . ‘ 100,000 





$ 250,000 


If a depositor has occasion to pay any money, he gives to 
a third party a check or order on the bank for a certain sum. 
If it is a small amount, the payee may draw out notes or gold ; 
but, if a large one, he probably makes a deposit in the bank 
on his own account, and the sum is credited to him and 
charged to the drawer of the check ; in other words, it is trans- 
ferred from one account to another, and may go on being so 
transferred until some person who has a note to pay at the 
bank sells his property for a check on the bank. This check 
pays his note, and, being charged to some depositor, cancels 
that amount of deposits. 

When there are two or more banks, the statement is some- 
what more complicated, but the result is precisely the same. 
The purpose of the clearing-houses of New York and Bos- 
ton is to exchange the checks and bills of the different banks 
among themselves, but the effect is to make them practically 
one great bank. It consolidates their deposits into one great 
mass, and makes transfers from one account to another as 
a single bank would do. To illustrate this compare the sup- 
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posed account of one bank, which has been given, with the clear- 
ing-house returns of all the New York banks for the week 
ending December 29, 1860, before the suspension of specie 
payments : — 
Assets. 

Notes discounted and loans, . ; ‘ ‘ . $ 131,316,258 
Specie, ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; 23,275,058 
The balance not included in the returns consists of 

items of property such as real estate, fixtures, etc., 10,620,637 


$ 165,211,953 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock, . 
Circulating notes, 
Deposits, 


$ 165,211,953 


The item of deposits goes along with only a small per- 
centage of change from day to day, from week to week, and 
from month to month, notwithstanding that the exchanges at 
the clearing-house may vary by tens of millions daily. 

The theory of these deposits which we wish to establish 
rests upon three propositions. First. They are money, and 
while they exist are the exact equivalent of notes and gold. 
Second. They are money created by the banks, and just as 
much an addition to the circulation as if the banks issued so 
many additional notes. Third. They are money created to an 
indefinite extent by means of promises to pay on time, and 
cancelled by payment of those promises. 

First. Deposits are money. If you wish to pay a debt, or 
make a purchase, and you offer gold coin, bank-notes, or a good 
check, the two latter being, of course, redeemable in specie, 
would the recipient have any choice ; or would he not prefer 
the check as a matter of convenience? It is important to 
remark that the check is not the money. The money is the 
deposit in bank, which may be transferred by check any num- 
ber of times, and still remain the same sum. And these three 
things are the only ones which strictly fulfil the definition of 
money ; that is, what one man takes from another, which a 
third will take from him, without any question of price. If 
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you wish to buy a piece of land, and offer barrels of flour in 
payment, the price of both must first be determined; but 
if you offer money, the question of price refers to the 
land alone. And here is a sharp distinction between money 
and promises on time. The latter, whether in the form of a 
note at sixty days, or of a government bond at twenty years, 
involve a question of interest, and, therefore, of price. They 
may, and do, form a basis for the issue of note and deposit 
money, but they are not money themselves; a distinction, 
which, if generally understood, would help to clear away the 
popular confusion between the condition of our currency and 
that of our funded debt. 

Second.. Deposits are money created by the banks, and are 
precisely the same in effect as an additional issue of notes. 
We will recur to our first statement of account. Our bank 
started with $100,000 capital in gold, and $50,000 in notes. 
Now, there are but two ways of putting money in circulation, — 
either by buying something, or by making loans. In the first 
case it is an investment, and the buyer takes the chance of 
getting more or less than he gave when he wants his money. 
But in the case of a loan, the repayment brings the money 
back and takes it out of circulation. As we have seen, the 
bank has by means of loans put $50,000 of its gold and its 
$50,000 notes in circulation; and it has also put in circula- 
tion $100,000 of deposits by precisely the same method, the 
difference between writing the amount on a pass-book or on 
pieces of paper of different denominations being merely one 
of form. 

Again, the bank owes $50,000 in notes and $100,000 in de- 
posits, the claim of which upon its $50,000 gold reserve is 
precisely the same. For meeting these liabilities it relies 
upon the future payment of $150,000 of commercial bills 
which it has discounted with cash. But this cash con- 
sisted partly of its own notes and partly of its book credits or 
deposits; the choice between the two being left to the person 
applying for discount, as they are identically the same to the 
bank. 

Third. Deposits are money, created to an indefinite extent 
by means of promises to pay in the future, and are cancelled 
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by the payment of these promises. The advocates of free 
banking say that it is nonsense to talk about excessive issues, 
because if any bank should issue more notes than are wanted, 
they would be returned at once for redemption. Suppose two 
banks, A and B, have each granted a discount for $50,000, 
and given their notes in payment. A’s customer pays away his 
notes to a party who deposits in bank B, and B’s customer 
pays his to a party who deposits in bank A. The two banks 
exchange notes with each other, and the notes are redeemed, 
and may be cancelled or reissued. But in either case there 
remain deposits of $50,000 in each bank, payable to their cus- 
tomers on demand. Take even a simpler case; a single bank 
has given its notes in payment for a discount, and the recipient 
pays them to a party who returns them at once to the bank. 
But unless he draws gold for them, which he will not unless 
for export, or from distrust of the bank, he leaves them on 
deposit, and the latter remains a fund at his disposal. The 
fact is, that the deposit cannot be cancelled, unless by payment 
of the note discounted, or the withdrawal of gold. And as 
interest has been paid for the cashing of the note, it probably 
will not be paid till maturity. 

Another class of the advocates of free banking maintain 
that, as notes on time are created by the sale of commodities, 
no more such notes can be created than the demand for com- 
modities will produce. The assumption on which this asser- 
tion is based is in one sense untrue, and in another is of no 
force whatever. There is no doubt that accommodation notes, 
made for the express purpose of raising money, form a large 
part of the bank discounts. But suppose A has a commodity 
which B will buy on time, hoping to sell it before his note 
matures. A gets B’s note discounted at a bank, and has a de- 
posit at his credit. In a few days C offers B a profit on the 
merchandise, if he will take his note on time. B gets C’s 
note discounted, and has another deposit at Ais credit. And 
so the same property may pass through a dozen hands, each 
time creating a note and the means of adding its whole 
amount to the deposit currency. Of course, the banks wish to 
draw interest on as many notes as possible; and as, with the 
increase of money, whether by deposits or notes, prices advance, 
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their customers become more and more willing to gain the 
benefit of a rise in prices by undertaking payment in the 
future ; and the same rise in prices giyes an increased rapidity 
of circulation, which has again the effect of increasing the ap- 
parent amount of money. 

With this common disposition of the banks and the public 
there is in itself no limit to the extent to which this discount 
and deposit may be carried. If the banks are required by 
law to hold a certain proportion of specie to their liabilities, 
they must refuse discounts after the proportion has been 
reached; or if again, by the increase of money, prices are 
raised and foreign imports are stimulated, until their specie re- 
serves are drawn out for export, they may not only be forced 
to refuse any increase of discounts, but to contract their depos- 
its by demanding payment of loans, and thus bring on a finan- 
cial panic. 

The deposits of the London joint-stock banks, exclusive of 
the Bank ef England, were, in 1844, £ 10,000,000; in 1861, 
£ 51,000,000; in 1866, £ 82,000,000 ; in 1873, £ 93,000,000 : 
and in July, 1874, £ 97,000,000 ; an increase of more than nine- 
fold; the deposits of the Bank of England having in the same 
time increased from £ 13,000,000 to £ 27,000,000. And there 
is reason to believe that the expansion over the whole of Great 
Britain has advanced, if not in equal, in something like as great, 
proportion. In view of these figures, the importance can be 
hardly overrated of deciding between these two theories of de- 
posits, whether they are actual creations of currency, or the 
accumulated hoards of private savings. Not only is the latter 
view the one taken by Mr. Bagehot and other English econo- 
mists, but, so far as we are informed, there is no English writer 
to whom the possibility of the other explanation seems to have 
presented itself.* Lord Overstone, in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1840, denies that deposits are 
money, but he classes them with checks and bills of exchange 
(which we hold to be of a quite different nature), making his 
argument against the latter cover the former also. 


* In the January number of the Fortnightly Review is an interesting article by 
Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave upon Mr. Bagehot’s book, reviewing and warmly commend- 
ing it; but there nowhere appears a trace of a suspicion that deposits are anything 
but private savings left in care of the banks, 
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Assuming, for the sake of argument, the correctness of what 
may be called, for the purpose of distinction, the American 
theory of deposits, we will consider some of the consequences 
which flow from it. In the first place, it furnishes, as we have 
already indicated, a cogent answer to the principal objections 
against the Act of 1844. The complaint that, notwithstand- 
ing the immense increase of business, the note issues of the 
Bank of England are not materially larger than thirty years 
ago, is found to be of no force, if we consider that the London 
joint-stock banks alone have furnished an increase of exactly 
equivalent currency to the amount of six times the issues upon 
fixed securities. It is bitterly complained that the Act has not 
served to prevent the violence or the frequency of financial 
panics or the corresponding fluctuations in the rate of interest. 
But besides that, as Lord Overstone has pointed out, the Act 
of 1844 could not be expected to prevent panics, which would 
take place even with a currency all metallic, it is evident that 
this immense superstructure of deposit currency has greatly in- 
creased the liability to such panics. In fact, it can hardly be 
doubted that, without the greatly increased stability given by 
the Act, this vast fabric of deposit banking could not have been 
created without involving suspensions of specie payments of 
more or less permanence. 

The three suspensions of the Bank Act in 1847, 1857, and 
1866 have caused many sneers at a system which is expected to 
give way whenever a storm comes on. But, as already stated, 
these suspensions had nothing whatever to do with the con- 
vertibility of the currency. The Issue Department has never 
at its lowest point held less than a third of its outstanding 
notes in gold subject to presentation. The demand was not 
for gold, but notes. The bank reserve of the latter is so small 
at all times, that any extra drain, whether domestic or foreign, 
brings on a panic, not as to the convertibility of the notes, but as 
to the solvency of the banks. It is very noteworthy that the 
panic in this country last fall was of the same kind. There 
was no trouble about notes, either greenback or national bank. 
A panic is a fear lest debtors cannot get the means of paying 
their debts. But the notes are a legal tender, and a holder of 
them runs no risk in this respect. If a panic as to the notes 
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ever takes place, it will find expression in the price of gold. In 
the existing case the reserves of the banks had run so low that 
depositors became alarmed as to the possibility of getting notes. 
Without the issue of what is absurdly called the “ reserve” of 
forty-four millions, the panic would have gone much further 
than it did, and with that issue and any given amount addi- 
tional it must break out again at a future day. What, then, is 
the difficulty with this vast machinery of banking which, stand- 
ing on so different a footing in Great Britain and this country, 
and being based on a currency convertible there but inconverti- 
ble here, yet results in disasters almost exactly similar in their 
nature ? 

Two fundamental ideas run through the whole of Mr. Bage- 
hot’s book, of which the first is this: that it is wrong, unjust, 
and dangerous that the whole banking reserve of the kingdom 
should be kept in one bank, the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England. He points out in detail how all the country 
banks of Great Britain keep their cash resources in some one 
of the London banks, and how all of these London banks 
keep their cash resources with the Bank of England, so that the 
reserve of notes in this one institution constitutes the fund 
which must meet a sudden demand from all parts of the king- 
dom. ‘This position will be made clearer to us if we suppose 
all the national banks of the United States to keep their whole 
cash resources in the New York banks, and these banks to keep 
all their resources in one bank, say the Bank of Commerce, 
the latter being required to hold only the regular 25 per cent, 
or, as a fairer supposition, from 30 to 40 per cent of its own 
liabilities as reserve. It is not difficult to imagine the conse- 
quences of such a state of things here. 

Mr. Bagehot makes a comparison of the banking reserves of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the United States, of 
which the first and last, being chiefly of importance to us, are 
as follows: — 

English liabilities, including the deposits in the Bank 

of England and the London joint-stock banks, 

December 31, 1872, . : : ; ; . £120,000,000 
Banking reserve in Bank of England, ‘ ‘ 13,500,000 
Percentage of reserve about 11.2 per cent. 
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National banks of United States, October 3, 1872 : — 
Circulation, ‘ . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ £ 67,000,000 
Deposits, . ; ; ; , P : 145,000,000 





£ 212,000,000 
Coin and legal tenders in hand, . ; . 26,000,000 
Percentage of reserve about 12.3 per ry 


But this comparison, as Mr. Bagehot himself points out, is 
defective as including only the figures for the London banks. 
Mr. R. H. 1. Palgrave, in a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation at Bradford, England, and commended by the Econo- 
mist (Mr. Bagehot’s paper) as entitled to a high degree of 
credit, estimates the deposits of all the English banks at 
£500,000,000, which would give in the above comparison the 
cash reserve of the Bank of England at a percentage of 2.7 
per cent against 12.3 per cent for the national banks of the 
United States. That the English system, therefore, can carry 
deposits of twenty-five hundred millions of dollars upon a re- 
serve of less than three per cent, while ours is severely strained 
with deposits of seven hundred millions of dollars upon a 
reserve of 12.3 per cent, and that too in a basis of inconverti- 
ble currency which cannot be exported, points to a steadying 
influence of some kind in the former of greatly superior 
power. 

While admitting, however, the grave defects of the one re- 
serve system as practised in England, Mr. Bagehot frankly 
states that it is useless to hope for or advocate any change. 
He treats the adoption of a many reserve system as wholly im- 
practicable, dismissing the American system, in which it is 
required, with a single contemptuous allusion in the last page 
of his book, and confining himself to the consideration of what 
should be the proper management of the single reserve in the 
Bank of England. From this conclusion we wholly dissent, nor 
do we believe that it will pass much longerin England without 
serious challenge. Even if all the deposits of the Bank of Eng- 
land were kept in a reserve of notes, the amount would be scarce- 
ly five per cent upon the deposits of the country, — a proportion 
quite inadequate to the effective treatment of those alternations 
of inflation and panic which are seriously affecting the commer- 
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cial supremacy as well as the social condition of Great Britain. 
Again, even if we consider the deposits as the accumulation of 
individual savings held by the banks, there is no reason why, for 
the sake of making profits of fifteen to twenty per cent, those 
institutions should be allowed to loan their resources so closely 
as to make them in fact grand machines for the aggravation of 
panics. But the case is infinitely worse if we regard these de- 
posits as actual creations of currency, exactly the same in effect 
as issues of notes. It is simply monstrous that less than a dozen 
private corporatious should have the power of inflating the 
currency to the extent of five hundred millions of dollars, 
without any obligation to hold a steadying balance of cash, 
and then, when this course of proceeding comes to its natural 
result of a crisis and a panic, should exert all their powerful 
machinery to take care of themselves, regardless of the conse- 
quences in the social, moral, and commercial character of the 
people. For it is to be observed that it is by no means a sim- 
ple question of the solvency of the banks. It is the fashion in 
England, to which we regret to see that Mr. Bagehot, perhaps 
upon compulsion as the editor of the Economist, conforms, to 
point to these joint-stock banks as marvels of success and good 
management, as if the public were only concerned with them as 
shining examples. The fact is, that these banks, by their im- 
mense creations of deposit currency, compel the country to do 
its business with the very smallest possible amount of gold and 
notes issued against gold. When this inflation of currency 
brings on an adverse foreign trade, according to well-known 
principles, a comparatively small drain of gold creates a scar- 
city of notes. The joint-stock banks do not burden them- 
selves with any stock of notes, at a loss of interest, to relieve 
this scarcity. Beyond a moderate deposit in the Bank of Eng- 
land, they keep (and they plume themselves greatly upon their 
discretion and conservatism in so doing) a large loan at call 
upon the best collaterals, and a further amount of consols, the 
most marketable of all securities. Armed with these weapons, 
they descend upon the money market upon the first appear- 
ance of a panic, and bear off in triumph to their vaults the 
small remaining supply of notes upon which the trading com- 
munity rely to meet their own obligations, thus immensely 
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aggravating the crisis which they have themselves been mainly 
instrumental in bringing on. The Manchester warehouseman, 
who is forced into insolvency by a sudden clearing out of the 
Bank of England reserve, must, if he understands it, contem- 
plate with admiration the brilliant success of London joint- 
stock banking. We believe that any successful attempt to 
deal with panies, to avoid chronic suspensions of the Act of 
1844, and to arrive at the real working of that Act, will be to 
require every English joint-stock bank, and especially the 
London banks, to keep on hand a certain percentage of notes to 
liabilities as a reserve. Upon the American theory of deposits, 
there can be no question as to the justice of this. And this 
theory carries another consequence. A reserve in the London 
banks of twenty per cent upon their deposits of £ 90,000,000 
would give £ 18,000,000, which, added to the present issues of 
the Issue Department, would make about £54,000,000, of which 
£ 15,000,000 would be issued against fixed securities and 
£ 39,000,000 against gold. If it were found to be safe to hold 
£ 19,000,000 of gold and to increase the issues to £35,000,000, 
the gain to the nation at three per cent would be £600,000 
per annum, contributed by the London banks as a considera- 
tion for the valuable privilege of creating currency in the form 
of deposits for their own private profit. 

What makes all this of practical interest to us is the curious 
parallel offered by our own case. The New York banks are 
obliged by law to hold twenty-five per cent reserve against 
their liabilities of notes and deposits, though it is almost comi- 
cal that they are allowed to include in this their specie, which, 
for all its use in this respect, might as well be an equivalent 
value in pig-iron or potatoes. The banks have been very fretful 
under this restriction, and up to the summer of 1875 there was 
a great deal of argument used to show that they ought to be 
released from it, though since the panic of last autumn we have 
heard no further mention of the subject in public.* On the 

* The release of the required reserve against note circulation (except the five 
per cent deposited with the Treasury), which passed Congress with the usual 
absence of effective discussion, will probably display its effects in the next panic, not 
in distrust of bank-notes, which in their accumulated security, including the gov- 
ernment guaranty, are quite as desirable as greenbacks, but in that of bank 


deposits, the convertibility of which is greatly weakened by this diminution of the 
legal reserve 
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24th of September, 1873, their returns showed thirty-four mil- 
lions of legal-tenders, which are reported to have been soon after 
reduced to five or six millions. Now, it was exactly the power 
of enduring such reduction that saved the banks from disas- 
ter compared with which what did happen was as the ripple of 
a summer breeze upon a mill-pond. The London banks are a 
standing proof that banks which are not compelled by law to 
hold a cash reserve will not hold any. There is here no Bank 
of England to carry the burden which properly belongs to oth- 
ers. If the New York banks had been under no restriction as 
to reserve, the crisis might have been postponed for a year or 
two, but it would have then come in a shape which would have 
left but few traces of many of those institutions which have 
basked in the sunshine of the last eight years. 

The reserve required by law under our national-bank sys- 
tem seems to be sufficient in amount, but very badly managed. 
On the other hand, though the reserve in the Bank of England 
is quite inadequate in amount, the evil consequences of this 
are largely obviated by skilful management. And this brings 
us to the second of the fundamental ideas in Mr. Bagehot’s 
book referring to the principles upon which the management 
of bank reserves should be conducted. At first sight it would 
appear to be the true policy of the reserve-holding bank (or 
banks) to strengthen itself in a time of panic as much as pos- 
sible; to allow its discounted bills to mature; to refuse fresh 
loans, and to gather in as many notes as possible for the pur- 
pose of meeting demands. But nothing can be further from 
the truth. Both duty and sound policy require the utmost 
liberality in such times, and not more than ordinary scrutiny 
as to security. And the reason of this is very simple. The 
depositors and the public are always stronger than the banks. 
No amount of reserve consistent with profit in banking can 
resist a really serious run. The only hope is in the forbear- 
ance of the public. If the impression gets abroad that all 
loans are soon to be refused, it will bring an immediate rush 
from all quarters for money. Only the confidence that money 
can be had when needed will keep back the crowd of claim- 
ants who do not really need it. As Mr. Bagehot forcibly 
remarks, the reserve may be exhausted if the bank continues 
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to discount ; if the bank refuses to discount, it is certain to be. 
It may be asked, however, What proof is there that continued 
loans will allay panic? Is the bank to go on recklessly, with- 
out paying any attention to its reserve, except to increase its 
liabilities as the latter diminishes? Under the English sys- 
tem, which we are now considering, there are two safeguards : 
one locai and peculiar, and the other of general application. 
The ultimate one is doubtless the suspension of the Act of 
1844. The public are persuaded that the government will not 
allow the Bank of England to fail, and are therefore very 
impatient of any restrictive policy in the latter. In 1857, it 
is said that the Bank, not wishing to rely upon the suspension 
of the Act, undertook to refuse discounts, but that several 
large depositors combined to notify the Bank of their inten- 
tion, if it persisted in this course, to join in drawing out their 
balances and compelling the Bank to close its doors. The 
other resource includes the most valuable practical lesson for 
this country to be found in Mr. Bagehot’s book. It is a rise 
in the rate of interest upon loans, — a rise which should com- 
mence when the reserve begins to fall below the average point, 
should be continued sharply while the reserve continues to 
decline, and be relaxed only when the reserve again accumu- 
lates toward the normal point. Now, as the English method 
is to lend freely in time of panic with an unlimited advance in 
the rate of interest; and as the American law prohibits all 
loans after the reserve falls to the prescribed point, and limits 
the banks to the rates of interest prescribed by the usury laws 
of the several States, it is obviously important to discover 
which of these diametrically opposite courses is correct in prac- 
tice. The question of continuous loaning was, as has been said, 
practically settled last fall. The New York banks continued, 
in defiance of the law, to loan after their reserve was reduced 
to a fifth of the requirements of that law, and, by the device 
of loan certificates for the settlements among themselves, 
made arrangements for devoting their legal-tender notes to 
the last dollar to this purpose. It was, in fact, a suspension 
of the banking law precisely similar in nature to the suspen- 
sion of the Act of 1844 in England, except that the strain, 
which was met there by the rise in the rate of interest with 
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only a nominal infraction of the Act, required in this country 
a considerable supply of notes beyond that contemplated by 
the law. Our aim will be to show that in a combination of 
the two expedients is to be sought the true basis for dealing 
with panics. The New York banks, in the matter of loan- 
ing freely, came to the same conclusion which Mr. Bagehot 
shows the Bank of England to have arrived at after a series of 
experiments. It remains to consider the subject of a rise in 
the rate of interest. 

This method proceeds upon the theory of contraction. It 
is assumed that inflation and consequent ease of money have 
produced, first, a rise of prices, making the country a good one 
to sell in and a bad one to buy in, causing an excess of imports 
as compared with exports, in other words, an unfavorable course 
of trade ; second, a similar movement in securities, advancing 
the prices of those at home and attracting others from abroad ; 
and, third, the withdrawal of foreign capital, which no longer 
finds attraction in loans and discounts, and also of home capital, 
which for the same reason seeks employment abroad. When 
these causes have at length caused a drain of gold in excess of 
current import and export, and have thereby reduced (we are 
speaking of England) the supply of notes, a rise of interest 
produces exactly the reverse effects. First, it brings home 
domestic capital, and attracts foreign capital to be employed in 
loans ; secondly, a further advance, by depressing securities, 
attracts purchasers from abroad, or sends off certain classes to 
be sold in foreign markets ; thirdly, if carried to a sufficient 
point it reduces the prices of all products in the home markets 
and a reversal of the course of foreign trade: all of which 
effects together produce a renewed accumulation of gold, a con- 
sequent increased supply of notes, and ease in the money mar- 
ket. And besides these indirect and somewhat remote effects 
of the advance in the rate of interest, it has one other effect 
which is immediate and direct. In Mr. Bagehot’s words, “ it 
will operate as a heavy fine on unreasonable timidity, and will 
prevent the greatest number of applications by persons who do 
not require assistance. The rate should be raised early in the 
panic, so that the fine may be paid early ; that no one may 
borrow out of idle precaution without paying well for it ; that 
the banking reserve may be protected as far as possible.” 

VOL. CXIX.— NO. 245. 23 
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But with all the advantages of changing the rate of interest 
as a financial measure, there are some considerations which 
indicate that it has not yet been fully tested, and leave room 
for doubt whether it is ultimately to prove an efficient instru- 
ment for steadying the mass of deposit currency, which has 
become such an important problem in modern finance. We 
believe the great financial cycles to be far more mechanical 
than Mr. Bagehot seems to suppose. He regards panics or 
crises as the result of sudden accidents, prominent among 
which he places deficient harvests, and proceeds to explain how 
the effect extends to other branches of industry, so that there 
are * good times ”’ and * bad times ”’ when nearly everybody is 
prosperous or else depressed. While we admit that such events 
determine the times of commercial crises so that the regular 
periodicity of the latter cannot be counted upon, we believe them 
to be the result of a sequence of causes as directly as the seed 
follows from the bud, the flower, and the fruit. Starting from 

’ ’ f 

a period of quietude or stagnation, the great money-lenders, 
and notably the banks, who have the peculiarity also of creating 
the money they lend, begin to push out their loans on every 
side. ‘The ease of money thus resulting, after a greater or less 
conflict with inertia, gives a start to prices and activity to trade. 
This, as is well known, is an accelerating process, which, pass- 
ing through the phases of excitement and speculation, results 
in inflated prices, adverse foreign trade, a drain of gold, and 
contraction of notes ; the foundation being thus withdrawn, the 
superstructure comes down with a crash; the whole process, 
after an interval of stagnation, commencing again. The best 
illustration of this course of events is to be found in the returns 
of the New York clearing-house, which have fortunately been 
preserved for twenty years past. They are for the years ending 

Millions. Millions, 

Oct. 1, 1854 . . - $5,750 | Oct. 1, 1864 . ‘ . $24,097 

1855 . . . 5,363 } 1865 ‘ ; . 26,032 

1856. . : 6,906 1866. : . 28,717 

1857 . ° . 8333 1867 . . . 28,675 

1858. ww 4,756 1868... 8,484 

1859 ° . . 6,448 | 1869 ° . . 38,527 

1860. ‘ : 7,231 1870 . ° . 27,804 

6). lw, 59S 7b. Cw, 29,300 

1862 . . m 6,871 1872 . . ° 32,637 

1863 . ‘ . 14,868 1873 , i . 35,455 
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Note how the figures increase up to the crisis of 1857, how in 
the year following they fall nearly one half, but again increase 
up to the panic in the autumn of 1860; falling off again in the 
depressed year preceding the war, but receiving a tremendous 
impulse with the suspension of specie payments and the issue 
of legal-tender notes. The subsequent figures speak volumes 
as to the real depreciation of our currency and the real diffi- 
culty of a return to specie payments, but that is apart from 
our immediate purpose. 

The returns of the London clearing-house have been pre- 
served only since 1867, but they tell the story very distinctly 
on one side of the account. They are for the years ending 

Millions. Millions. 


April 30, 1868 . - £3,257 April 30, 1871 . . £4,018 
“ 1869 : 3,534 “ — 1872 : 5,359 

“ 1870. . 98,720 - —. . 6,003 

“ 1874 ; 5,994 


The figures for the year succeeding the next commercial 
panic in England will be of very great interest. 

The real instrument for the correction of overinflation and 
speculation is the panic, with its contraction of currency or of 
the rapidity of circulation with a fall of prices. The three 
suspensions of the Act of 1844 calmed the public frenzy in its 
final agony, but they did not operate the correction of trade. 
That work was already done. In like manner the changes of 
interest, though they steady the inflating process and enable 
it to go on with a smaller basis of reserve, have not as yet 
succeeded in obviating the necessity of a crisis. In connection 
with the above statement of the clearing-house returns, a table 
of the changes in the Bank of England rate of interest since 
1867 will not be uninstructive. 
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During the years 1867 and 1868 there appears a dreary 
monotony of low rates. In 1869 there is increasing activity, 
the rate having once touched four and a half, but business 
is still so sluggish that the low rates continue through 1870 ; 
even the Franco-Prussian war producing only a temporary dis- 
turbance. After that year the pace begins to quicken. With 
frequent fluctuations the rate touches five per cent in the autumn 
of 1871 and again in the spring of 1872. With still greater 
fluctuations it touches seven per cent in the autumn of 1872 
and the spring of 1873. At length in the autumn of 1873 it 
reaches nine per cent, the highest ever reached without the 
accompaniment of violent panic. But there was no panic, 





* Outbreak of the Franco-German war. 
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although the Bank of England reserve had fallen to barely 
seven per cent on the deposits of the London banks, the 
reason apparently being that the public have become so con- 
vinced that the. government will in case of necessity suspend 
the Act of 1844, that they decline to be frightened. Comparing 
this table with the clearing-house returns, and with the known 
facts as to the markets which may be gathered from the Lon- 
don papers of the last few years, we can hardly resist the evi- 
dence of a great and rising wave of inflation and speculation 
which must culminate sooner or later in panic and revulsion. 
The clearing-house returns show no check given as yet. 
Money is as easy and prices about as high as at any time pre- 
vious, and new foreign loans placed on the London market 
have met with nearly undiminished favor. It is hardly to be 
expected that the bank will put the rate to what we should call 
high figures, say fifteen, eighteen, and twenty-four per cent, 
before the reserve gets low enough to bring on the usual panic 
and suspension of the Act, but we should very much like, in 
the interest of science as well as the public welfare, to see 
a state of things in which the reserves should be sufficient to 
preclude the possibility of panic, and should be maintained at 
that point by a resolute and persistent advance of rate to any 
point that might be necessary, coupled with liberal loans upon 
all good security.* Mr. Bagehot says that it is hopeless to 
expect a many reserve system in England, and as it seems 
equally hopeless to expect a maintenance of reserves by a 
movable rate of interest here, the solution of the problem 
must probably be left to another generation, the present 
one getting on with the rough surgery of panics and with 
chronic suspensions of law. While, however, we agree with Mr. 
Bagehot in condemning the “ hard and fast line” of our many 





* From some appearances, such as the falling-off in the clearing-house returns 
for the last year, the decline last spring in some of the great English staples, and 
the continued ease of money with the low rate of interest, it might be argued that 
the nine-per-cent rate of last fall had corrected inflation without panic ; per contra, \ 
the clearing-house returns, which indeed fell off but slightly, have been gaining 
again, prices have partially recovered, and the condition of the Bank of England 
is such as to make the ease of money very precarious. We are inclined to look 
upon this year as one merely of slack water at high tide, and that the real ebb has 
yet to take place. 
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reserve system, that is, which allows the banks to discount at 
a fixed rate of interest up to a certain point and then forbids 
discounts entirely, we do not admit that it is a necessary fea- 
ture of such a system. For instance, suppose that, beginning 
at the average reserve of thirty per cent, the clearing-house 
should announce that no bank having less than that percent- 
age would make any loans below a certain rate of interest, 
which rate of interest would be advanced when the average 
fell to twenty-nine per cent, and so on. It would be a rule for 
which the banks would themselves feel no repugnance ; and if 
made a matter of law, with penalties, it would at least not be 
worse than the present requirement which there is no pretence 
of enforcing. 

After the above was written there appeared in the Econo- 
mist an article, in Mr. Bagehot’s marked style, peculiarly apro- 
pos to our immediate topic. Its purpose was, after demon- 
strating the recurrence of financial cycles, to consider what 
stage of a new cycle the money market is entering upon :— 


“But it will be said, What do you mean by perturbing causes? 
What is it they perturb? What is the usual and constant cause ? 
We answer, that this cause is the ratio of the savings of the country to 
its accredited investments. Ina depressed period these savings are 
more than can be employed in the modes of investment then understood. 
The beginning of the cycle is a depression in commerce that lasts for 
a considerable time, no matter how it is caused. Experience shows 
that in this country such depressions are only temporary ; after a 
short interval commerce begins to revive. In a declining country, 
where depression was the ordinary condition of trade, and prosperity 
the exception, all the phenomena with which we are dealing would 
be reversed. And when trade once begins to augment, the ratio 
between the savings of the country and its investments very soon 
tends to be altered. Much more trade means many more ‘ bills’ ; 
many more ‘ bills’ mean a great increase of demand in the London 
money market. 

“This is the first stage of the cycle; and the next question is, 
Why should not this small rise be the only one, and the moderate 
advance in the value of money be permanent! The answer is, that 
the commerce of this country when once started out of depression 
augments faster than the savings. The prosperity of each trade acts 


as a stimulus to every other trade. This is the second stage of the 
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cycle, and we shall be again asked what will bring it to an end. The 
reply is, that a trade strained to its maximum is a delicate trade, and 
that any considerable accident is sure to diminish it. Some circum- 
stance or other is sure to happen to lessen the full productiveness of 
some considerable trade; if this circumstance affects many trades 
alike, the effect is all the greater, and the course of universal pros- 
perity is broken. This brings us to the end of the cycle. We have 
reached a period of depression similar to that from which we began, 
and from that period a similar upward course with similar results is 


sure to commence again.” 


This extract illustrates perfectly the point on which we differ 
from Mr. Bagehot. We believe that the vast mass of deposit 
currency created by the banks, by means of loans, acts as a 
stimulus to trade ; that by greatly increased rapidity of circu- 
lation it urges that trade to inflation and speculation; and 
that this process results in a drain on the reserve of gold, a 
contraction of the note currency, and, whatever may be the 
accident which precipitates it, in a crisis, which the banks, 
having done much to cause, do still more, by keeping no cash 
reserve, to augment. Mr. Bagehot, on the other hand, consid- 
ers that the banks simply receive and employ the savings of 
the community; that these wait upon the course of trade, 
which, receiving its impulse only from the progressive spirit of 
the people, becomes more and more active, and continues to 
absorb the savings, and that by and by some untoward acci- 
dent, as a foreign war or a bad harvest, affects one great trade, 
and the paralysis extending to others, the whole is thrown back 
to the period of depression. Our view implies that the banks 
are endowed with vast privileges to their own great profit, and 
with extreme liability to abuse to the great detriment of the 
public; and that the government is especially bound to protect 
the public from such abuse; in short, that deposit currency is 
just as much a subject of government regulation as note cur- 
rency ; and that in such regulation is to be found the effective 
amendment of the Act of 1844. According to Mr. Bagehot’s 
view, the banks are merely conducting a trade like any other ; 
a trade which they carry on with great conservatism and suc- 
cess, in many respects with benefit, certainly not with detri- 
ment, to the public ; and they are therefore entitled to freedom 
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from government interference. We leave to our readers to 
decide which view is most logical, and to time to show which 
is most practical as well as philosophical. 

Mr. Bagehot submits in the same article some striking fig- 
ures in support of the facts as to which we both agree. They 
show the average rate of interest of the Bank of England for 
each year since 1844, and we only regret that they cannot be 
compared with the transactions of the clearing-house during 
the whole time. The separating lines mark the crises in which 
the cycles end : — 


1844. . S 4 WB. 2s 5 a: 
1845 3 | 1855 43 er a 
1846. 34 | 1856 59 1866 7 
1847 5 1857 64 ' - 

ite, - « ——$$_______—_— e672. 2. 2. . & 
1848 330 Ci] O1858 oe 34 ..._ oer SS 
1849 3 | 10899. 23 me ...+ « = 
1850 . « 1860 . . 44 i870. ... 8 
eis «oe ) ee as 54 a 
1852 2 1862 . 2h aa 
1853 30 | s1863 . 4} Mme... + & 


Two observations may be made upon this table, especially 
in connection with the details of the changes in the last period 
given in our previous table: that as the superstructure of de- 
posit currency has grown up from twenty-three millions to one 
hundred and twenty millions, the fluctuations of interest have 
become more frequent and violent, in other words, the whole 
fabric “ lurches ’’ much more heavily ; and that while the aver- 
age reserve has in like manner become less in proportion to the 
aggregate of liabilities dependent upon it, a decided and sharp 
rise in the rate of interest has been an efficient instrument in 
staving off crises. Whether, with a really adequate reserve, it 
will prove to be equal to the task of averting them altogether, 
and of making the process of recovery as gradual as that of 
inflation, distributing the losses like the profits with tolerable 
fairness over the community, instead of descending like an 
avalanche upon the unfortunates who happen at a particular 
moment to be exposed, — this is the problem to be settled by 
the experiments of the future. 

We are well aware that we shall have to encounter the in- 
evitable cui bono. What practical lessons for us are to be 
drawn from all this? First and foremost among these is the 
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necessity of continuous administration. The discussion which 
commenced with the Bullion Committee of 1810 was contin- 
ued through the resumption in 1821, the crisis of 1825, and 
that of 1837, narrowing all the time closer and closer upon 
definite points, until under the firm leadership of Sir Robert 
Peel it culminated in the Act of 1844. Since then the opera- 
tion of that Act has been keenly watched, and the debates 
getting steadily nearer to the real issue. Such ideas as Mr. 
Bagehot’s book advances would have been laughed at in 1844. 
But now there has been a report, which if not true shows the 
state of the public mind, that Mr. Gladstone intended, if his 
administration had continued, to take up the subject of the 
joint-stock banks and their reserves. What, on the other hand, 
is the state of things with us? There are nearly as many 
schemes for resuming specie payments as there are members of 
Congress. None of them are thoroughly based upon the expe- 
rience of the past, it being the fashion to say that the laws of 
currency which are established in Europe do not apply here. 
None of them propose any definite end to be attained, confining 
themselves to the general question of contraction as an instru- 
ment. Not one of them has the slightest chance of having 
a fair trial, because the decision on this point rests with the 
Committee of Ways and Means and that on Banking, who, 
so far as they are not under private influence, and as they 
are not responsible for the working of whatever measures 
are passed, seem to be waiting for public opinion; as if the 
public knew anything about the matter! The managers of the 
Coast Survey might as well ask the public to direct their oper- 
ations. As to the force of public opinion, we heartily subscribe 
to the following words of the London Spectator: “ Popular 
electoral government has the power, without calling out troops 
or using menaces, to rush over the strongest single class in the 
nation, and to do this sometimes, as in the Corn Law case, 
when that class is backed by allies controlling nearly half the 
kingdom.” But just as the expansive force of steam is utterly 
useless unless applied through a piston-rod, so public opinion 
is an empty name un!ess wielded by definite leaders. The 
public opinion of the nation as a whole has no voice in Con- 
gress. The Secretary of the Treasury is the nominally re- 
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sponsible financial officer of the government, and it is just 
because with that responsibility he has no real power that we 
see that office, with the increasing difficulty of the finances, 
falling into constantly weaker hands. We believe that the 
first step towards specie payments will be to place the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Congress, and call upon him for a 
comprehensive and detailed plan for the management of 
the finances in all the parts; and to expose this plan to the 
crucial test of thorough debate, with such sweeping away of 
weak and ignorant men, and vigorous projection of strong and 
skilful ones, as would certainly follow. The man who could 
ultimately hold the place would have to know all that there 
is to be known as to the past history or present effects of 
currency, and to be able so to apply his knowledge, and to 
foresee the consequences of his plans, as to be ready to en- 
counter the most searching criticism. And when the public 
became convinced that the man had appeared, which they 
would be, not from any understanding of his plans, but from 
his bearing in the conflict, and from the rallying around him 
of other most trusted public men, they would lend him a force 
which would make our last quotation a practical reality. 

There can be little doubt that the most powerful obstacle to 
specie payments will be found in the national banks. These 
institutions have upwards of nine hundred millions of loans, 
and contraction to a specie basis would reduce the value of 
these, at a low estimate, by twenty per cent on the average. 
They naturally do not regard a process like this with much 
favor, and it is notorious that no legislation has a chance in 
Congress which threatens seriously the interests of the banks. 
They are under so little control that Congress cannot even 
force them to incur the slight expense of keeping their cur- 
rency in decent condition, notwithstanding that the govern- 
ment is ready to furnish new notes without extra charge. The 
Comptroller of the Currency presents about the figure of a six- 
years-old child driving a runaway horse. It will need the 
whole power of a national champion, backed by the concen- 
trated force of public opinion, to induce these institutions to 
set their houses in order. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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Art. V.— AN Episope in MunIicrpAL GOVERNMENT. 


I. THE RING. 


WirHIn the last eight years there have from time to time 
appeared in the pages of this Review a series of articles, which 
have attracted an unusual degree of public attention, and which 
there is some reason to believe will be found hereafter to possess 
a more than ordinary historical value. The first of these articles 
appeared in the “ North American ” for October, 1866, and de- 
scribed the government of the city of New York as it then ex- 
isted. Next, in the July number for 1867, was a paper on “ The 
New York City Judiciary.” In July, 1869, and in April, 1871, 
the proceedings of the band of robbers who had secured tempo- 
rary possession of the Erie Railway were described in detail ; 
and in the issue last referred to there was also a paper relating 
to the course of certain members of the New York bar in these 
latter transactions. Disconnected with each other, prepared 
by different hands wholly without consultation, these several 
papers all related to different phases of one and the same sub- 
ject-matter. Nor was the interest excited by them in any re- 
spect matter of surprise ; for of the many interesting problems, 
social, political, and financial, which now engage the attention 
of thoughtful Americans, none are more interesting than those 
which arise out of our attempt to rule large cities through a 
government republican in form, and out of the tendency of 
great corporate powers to become weapons of pillage in the _ 
hands of unscrupulous men. All roads lead to Rome, and 
these two different phases of social evolution in America re- 
sult in the same thing; whether emanating from Wall Street 
or from Tammany Hall, whether directed at the City Hall or 
at the management of the Erie Railway, whether seeking a 
fulcrum in the corner groceries and engine-rooms of the Bow- 
ery or in the brokers’ offices of Broad Street, whether dire 
ing a proletariat or effecting a “ corner,’ — the end in view 
is always the control of some corporate power, municipal or 
commercial, by certain conspirators whose object is plunder. 
In the slang of the day, these men constitute the “ rings” 
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which play so large a part in our financial and political opera- 
tions. The New York City government Ring has undoubtedly 
been the most famous of these combinations, for it welded to- 
gether the ignorant and corrupt voting masses of the largest’ 
city of the New World into a tremendous engine for political 
_ burglary ; and yet it is a fact worthy of remark, that as recent- 
ly as 1866, when the article on the New York City government 
appeared in this Review, the author of that paper made no 
allusion whatever to the existence of any thoroughly organized 
ring in municipal politics, nor is there any reason to suppose 
that such a one was then in existence. The material was 
ready, the men were ready, — the moment had not yet come. 
It came at last, however, and resulted in what there is good 
reason to suppose will long be regarded as one of the most 
dramatic episodes in modern history. 

Most of the men who played the prominent parts in this 
\drama were, it is true, very low, coarse, brutal beings ; but the 
stage upon which they performed was a prominent one, and 
their operations were upon a sufficiently large scale. In this, 
and in one or more succeeding articles, it is proposed to review 
the characters of those who composed the gang, some of the pro- 
ceedings of their reign, and the incidents of their downfall. In 
their day these subjects were sufficiently discussed, but they 
have yet to take their place in history, and that place will be a 
prominent one. 

Meanwhile little remains to be said preliminary to the intro- 
duction upon the scene of those who made up the famous Ring 
government. The social and political conditions which rendered 
their rule possible have already been sufficiently described in 
the articles in this Review already referred to. It would be 
little better than tedious iteration to again go over that ground, 
describing the various steps through which the government, 
the bench, the bar, and the exchange of New York City 
gradually became what Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly 
found them in 1868, These men constituted the “ Ring” ; and 
through thirty years events seemed to have conspired to bring 
them ‘together, and to happily adjust them to each other and 
to surrounding circumstances. They were, indeed, the ripe, 
consummate flower of New York City politics. Not that in 
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most respects they bore any strong degree of resemblance one 
to another, — on the contrary, they were curiously dissimilar, 
differing not less in social standing than in education and 
in ability. In fact, the one sole link which ultimately bound 
them together seems to have been self-interest of the most 
sordid kind, as it was their common pursuit of politics in the 
same city which originally brought them in contact. _Each 
needed the others’ help in his schemes of ambition or profit, 
but all were ready to abandon or sacrifice their associates 
whenever circumstances seemed to render such a course ex- 
pedient. ) 

The oldest and chief of the four stands out before the rest 
in Falstaffian proportions. William Marcy Tweed was born in 
1823 in the city of New York, at No. 24 Cherry Street. This 
locality, now notorious for its dance-houses, ‘* bucket-shops,” 
and sailor boarding-houses, with a criminal record second to 
no other in New York, was then occupied by the dwellings of 
the most respectable and well-to-do citizens. The Tweed fam- 
ily were essentially of this class, — plain, respectable people. 
The father was of Scotch blood, but born in New York, where 
he worked at his trade of chair-making until he had saved 
sufficient capital to set up as a manufacturer on his own ac- 
count. He afterwards became a partner in a brush-making 
firm, and retired from business with a competence. ! He was a 
“clever, decent old gentleman,” in the phrase of a neighbor, 
against whose good name no word of reproach was spoken. | 
His wife, who was born on Long Island, possessed uncommon 
energy and independence, and was an excellent housekeeper. 
Her son William apparently inherited more of her characteris- 
tics than of those of his father. He was always her favorite, 
and it would seem was somewhat a spoilt child. Educational 
opportunities were limited in those days. William and his 
brother Richard were put to work in their father’s shop at an 
early age, and it was not until the former was well grown that 
he received any schooling. He proved but a bungling ap- 
prentice. He lacked mechanical skill, and handled his tools 
clumsily, “ to the damage both of his work and his fingers.” 
Yet he seems to have shown some capacity, for a saddlery and 
hardware dealer obtained his release from his father and made 
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him a clerk and salesman. After a year of this work William 
became ambitious to be a book-keeper, and, feeling his own igno- 
rance, he went to a private academy at Elizabeth, N. J., kept by 
aclergyman. Here he became a fair penman and a ready reck- 
oner. In after years he was always remarkable for quickness 
at figures and for the ease with which he could mentally go 
through complicated calculations. 

Returning to business, William served as a tobacconist’s 
clerk for two years. When at the age of sixteen, he was en- 
gaged as salesman by D. Berrian & Co., brush-makers, the 
firm in which his father was a partner. The latter in time 
retired, leaving his interest to his son, who became junior part- 
ner. He remained in this business for several years, and at 
the age of twenty-eight he and his brother Richard started 
on their own account as chair manufacturers. Old Mr. 
Tweed aided them liberally with his credit, and their prospects 
looked bright ; yet, though the new firm did a large trade, they 
finally became bankrupt, with a deficit of $200,000. The aged 
father was involved in their ruin} He had become security for 
his sons to an unlimited extent, and all accounts agree that 
they abused his confidence. | The provision which he had labo- 
riously accumulated for his declining years was exhausted in 
paying the firm’s debts, and old Mr. Tweed, to earn a living, 

yas forced to resume in a small way the occupation of chair- 
making. The shock of this calamity broke his heart, and it was 
not long before he fell dead in a fit of apopléxy in his own house. 
He had never forgiven his sons for their conduct, and was 
alienated from both of them at the time of his death. \ It had 
been the old story with the young firm, and their bankruptcy 
was due to neglect of their regular business and to a haste to 
get rich rapidly through speculation in stocks.\ Richard gam- 
bled, also, while William devoted altogether too much time to 
matters which had little connection with either the making or 
selling of chairs. His attention was, in fact, already mainly 
taken up with firemens’ affairs and ward politics. He first 
joined a hose company, and later took part in the organization 
of “* Americus ” engine No. 6, afterwards known as “ Big Six,” 
of which he ultimately became foreman. 
The New York fire department at that date was a volunteer 
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organization, and played a very important part in city politics. 
A large portion of the force were respectable men, some of whom 
had joined it from a sense of duty, while others sought in this 
way to escape militia and jury service. They were all men in 
good physical condition, and among them were many compan- 
ionable fellows, who made their business and social meetings 
very enjoyable. In fact, the engine-houses were in many 
cases a kind of club-room, where the members spent their 
leisure hours, and found abundant amusement, if not always of 
the most improving description. | Added to this was the excite- 
ment of running to fires, combined with the rivalry between 
different companies, which led to bitter feuds and frequent 
fights. Lastly there were the holiday parades, target excur- 
sions, and the reception of firemen visitors from other cities. 
The latter were treated with a lavish hospitality, and no ex- 
pense was spared in their entertainment. This school of ex- 
perience produced a peculiar and now well understood type 
of character, of which Mr. Chanfrau’s creation “ Mose’? may 
be accepted as an exemplar. Generosity, clannishness, reck- 
less courage, improvidence, love of excitement, and the use 
of a most ingeniously complicated slang distinguished the 
class, who were the outgrowth of the times, but who are 
now a tradition. 

Tweed was well fitted to be a popular foreman. His grow- 
ing corpulency unfitted him for physical activity, but he was 
full of mental energy. “ Big Six” company was made up of 
two divisions, respectively known in firemen’s vernacular as 
* Quills’”’ and * Roughs.” The former included all the re- 
spectable members, who were mostly clerks ; hence their nick- 
name. These were in the minority to the “ Roughs,”’ who, 
instigated by Tweed, constantly indulged in disorderly con- 
duct, in spite of the opposition of the “ Quills.” | On one occa- 
sion Tweed was summoned before the Fire Commissioners for 
throwing obstructions in the way of a rival engine so that it 
should not reach a fire before his own, and he barely escaped 
removal/ Under his leadership the “* Americus” became noto- 
rious throughout the city, and its foreman, who was always 
known as ** Big Six,” was looked up to with admiration by the 
entire “b’hoy” element. He himself yielded readily enough 
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to the moulding influences of the life, and acquired certain 
peculiarities which he always afterwards retained,—such as 
a swaggering gait, free-and-easy manners, the constant use 
of slang, and the display of a coarse humor greatly in vogue 
among his firemen associates. At this time he was a tall over- 
grown man, full of animal spirits. He talked much and with 
a spluttering volubility that made it hard to understand him. 
He was fond of display, and liked to be foremost. | He had a 
genius for making friends, but he always preferred the society 
of his inferiors.] What he lacked in courage he made up in 
bluster, though he yielded before courageous opposition. \ He 
was loyal to his friends, and had the reputation of helping 
every one when he could.! He at one period was a deep 
drinker, but by the positive order of his physician he had 
stopped his excesses in this respect, and with fatherly interest 
advised young men of his acquaintance to be temperate and 
virtuous. Nevertheless, with too common inconsistency, he 
was notorious, even from his youth, for licentious excesses, 
which were a scandal to the neighborhood in which he dwelt, 
and which grew upon him in after years. 

It was not until after his failure in business that Tweed’s am- 
bition turned toward political advancement. The shortest road 
to this goal lay through his connection with the fire depart- 
ment, and to the development of that he bent all his ener- 
gies. The tide of emigration had at this time just begun to 
set strongly from Europe to the United States, and with the 
consequent growth of New York and the rapid influx of Irish 
and Germans into the lower wards of the city, the well-to-do 
residents began to move up town. The change soon caused a 
transfer of political power in Tweed’s district from the respect- 
able and honorable men who had previously held office, to the 
adventurous city demagogues of that peculiar half-foreign, 
half-American type, with which New York has since been so 
sadly familiar, and among whom Tweed was from the first 
prominent. He now abandoned all thought of business, and 
turned his attention wholly to politics, as a means of liveli- 
hood. His first advancement to any political office was his 
election as Alderman in 1850, after being defeated as a candi- 
date for Assistant Alderman in 1844. Among his associates 
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in the Board were a few men of some mark, of whom Daniel 
F. Tiemann, afterwards Mayor, was one ; but the bulk of the 
Common Council were so notoriously corrupt that from their 
number they received the sobriguet of the “ Forty Thieves,” 
and certainly their acts justified the name. A richer crop of 
frauds and jobs, among which ferry leases, street improve- 
ments, and gas contracts were most abundant and lucrative, 
had never before sprung from that prolific soil. Tweed 
showed a native aptitude for his new vocation; at first, and 
for a short time, he simply co-operated in the schemes of 
plunder, but it was not long before he took the lead and held 
it. {He always made a great display of his knowledge of par- 
liamentary law, and was continually raising points of order at 
the meetings of the Board ; but he also served on several com- 
mittees, and, like a true politician, almost every measure which 
he introduced was calculated either to oblige old friends or to 
make new ones. | They all “ had money in ’em.”’ Now it was 
an act to supply or repair public offices, to pave the streets, 
or to raise salaries. Again, the markets needed repairing, or 
money was voted to place street lamps in front of churches, to 
liquidate extra election bills, or to supply music in the public 
parks. He presented innumerable petitions praying for per- 
sonal relief from the city treasury: a laborer had been hurt on 
the public works; or extra pay was to be allowed David J. 
Valentine for his services upon that veteran job, the Corporation 
Manual; or the veterans of the Mexican war were to be as- 
sisted. The interests of the firemen of course received his 
special attention, and through his instrumentality a new 
engine-house was voted to that “ Big Six,’ which he loved so 
well and which had helped him so much. At the Henry Clay 
obsequies, in 1852, Tweed was chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Common Council to draft resolutions of respect, 
and on presenting these he made one of the few set speeches 
of his career, which has fortunately been preserved in full for 
the benefit of posterity. | It is a somewhat singular effort, 
abounding in high-flown rhetoric and extravagant eulogy of 
the deceased statesman, mixed with egotistical references to 
the speaker himself, who more than intimated that the vacancy 
they were then called upon to deplore could be easily filled by 
VOL. CXIX. — NO. 245. 24 
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himself or by one of his associates. This appropriate climax 
to Tweed’s Aldermanic career was, after the fashion of New 
York City politics, followed by an anti-climax thoroughly char- 
acteristic and ludicrous. The entire Common Council was 
arrested and imprisoned for contempt of court in granting to 
certain parties a charter to lay down a street railway in Broad- 
way in flagrant disregard of an injunction restraining them 
from so doing. Judge Duer, who upon this occasion repre- 
sented the outraged majesty of the law, sentenced Alderman 
Sturtevant, who framed and moved the resolution granting the 
charter, to fifteen days’ imprisonment and a fine of $250, 
while two other Aldermen and ten Assistant Aldermen were 
mulcted in similar penalties, though they escaped the durance 
vile. 

Tweed’s experience in the Commor Council had now whet- 
ted his appetite for public office. While Alderman he had 
considerably bettered his damaged fortunes, so that, on retir- 
ing to private life, he possessed the means of gratifying his 
new ambition. This now turned towards Washington. He 
accordingly sought and obtained a Congressional nomination, 
and was duly elected, partly through the aid of the negro vote. 
Though he took some share in the business of the House of 
Representatives, he naturally failed to make any mark in it; 
in fact, he was almost as much out of his element as was Mr. 
John Morrissey a few years later, and he soon came to the 
wise conclusion that Washington was no place for him. He 
took no part in the debates, excepting on one occasion, when 
he made a short and incoherent speech in favor of the Kansas 
and Nebraska bill, then the subject of heated discussion in 
Congress. He afterwards prepared an elaborate effort on the 
same topic, which fills several columns of the “* Globe,” though 
it was certainly never delivered, if indeed it was ever written 
by him. It was, like so many similar productions, intended 
simply for home consumption. Copies of it, in pamphlet form, 
were accordingly widely distributed among his constituents, 
and such of them as could read were doubtless duly im- 
pressed thereby with the eminent public services of their 
representative. 

If common report is to be believed, Tweed more than occa- 
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sionally sought relief from the cares of public life in the some- 
what coarse dissipations of Washington, and even allowed him- 
self to be fleeced by sharpers. He thus in due time came back 
to New York, and the more congenial associations of “‘ Big Six,” 
a species of prodigal son, — almost penniless, and thoroughly 
disgusted with life at the national capital. His fortunes did 
not revive rapidly. His Congressional career had not ad- 
vanced his reputation, and he now lacked that prime element 
of political power in New York,— money. | All that the great 
dispenser of future city patronage, the embryotic Commission- 
er of Public Works, had at this time to depend on were such 
stray jobs as he could pick up, and he found it not always an easy 
task to keep the sheriff from his door. | His buoyant spirits, 
however, prevented him from despairing, while a few stanch 
friends, who still believed in him and his fortunes, helped 
him along. In 1857 he again got into office ; this time in the 
educational department, — becoming a Public-school Commis- 
sioner. |In this sphere of usefulness the record naturally 
shows that he was very active in proposing to vote money 
away to pay for school sites, to make repairs, and to supply 
furniture ; in which liberality of expenditure he doubtless 
found his own account. | But with money came promotion. 
In November of this year Tweed was chosen a member of the 
Board of Supervisors; but of the six candidates elected he 
received the least number of votes even in his own district, 
which does not seem to imply any great degree of personal 
popularity. At this election, too, other notabilities of the 
future put in an appearance ; for George G. Barnard was chosen 
Recorder, and Peter B. Sweeny District Attorney. Though 
the Board of Supervisors had been created in 1846, and its 
principal functions were “ to settle, examine, and allow all 
accounts chargeable against the city and county,” these duties 
had always been performed, except in special cases, by the 
Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen. Up to the time of Tweed’s 
election, the position of Supervisor had been, therefore, of 
small importance. By a special statute of the Legislature, 
however, passed in 1857, the Mayor and Recorder ceased to 
be members of the Board. The power of the twelve Super- 
visors proper was greatly enlarged by this change, which gave 
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them ample facilities for the manipulation of every variety of 
profitable job with little danger of detection. This was a city 
politician’s paradise, and among the well-known names of 
Tweed’s associates, few, indeed, call up any lofty ideal of 
scrupulous integrity. In spite of the complaints of the press, 
and the attempts at interference by Mayor Opdyke, many 
measures of a most doubtful character were carried through 
the Board. Tweed was its ruling spirit, and was four times 
elected its President. From this period he began to be a 
power in New York politics. Heretofore his influence and 
reputation had both been local, and outside of his district he 
had hardly been known at all.} Now his sphere of action em- 
braced the whole city, and his large figure began to loom up 
in portentous magnitude through the foul miasma of municipal 
politics. | 

Leaving here the great central figure of the drama, it is now 
proper to sketch the previous career of the lesser performers 
— Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly — with whom Tweed at this 
point in his career began to affiliate, and with whom he natu- 
rally and speedily formed a close alliance. 

eter B. Sweeny, by studiously keeping aloof from the vulgar 
crowd, and employing secret methods to accomplish his ends, 
succeeded in throwing a mysterious glamour around his name, 
by means of which he created an exaggerated impression of his 
abilities. He essayed the “ grand, gloomy, and peculiar” réle 
on the political stage. (Sex York politics have long developed a 
peculiar type of men who wielded vast authority without assum- 
ing official honors, and who loved to be obscure while swaying 
the destinies of parties. Dean Richmond, Thurlow Weed, and 
Peter B. Sweeny, though very different in other respects, all 
exhibited this trait of character, nor did the type originate with 
them. The last of these three was the successor of Dean Rich- 
mond and the pupil of Weed; he surpassed both for a brief 
space in the extent of his influence, though he equalled neither 
as a political manager. 

He was born in New York about 1824, of Irish parentage. 
The Sweeny family were of low degree, though some of 
them had been Catholic priests. It is reported that the 
mother of the future Tammany “ Squire” kept a liquor store 
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in the Sixth Ward, and attended to the wants of custom. 
ers while nursing her infant. However this may have bee, 
it is a fact that Sweeny’s father had a cheap tavern in the ort- 
skirts of Jersey City, much frequented by Irish visitors from 
New York, and where young Sweeny when a boy acted as 
waiter. The family connections, including Sweeny’s uncle and 
his future brother-in-law, were largely in the livery business. 
He was early sent to St. Peter’s Roman Catholic parochial 
school in Barclay Street, and subsequently, it is said, to Colum- 
bia College. He chose the law for his profession, and entered 
the office of James T. Brady, where he proved himself a close 
student. His talents caused him to be respected, but, owing to 
a morose disposition, he was not generally popular. Though 
he nominally entered on the practice of his profession, he gave 
his most earnest attention to the political advancement of his 
uncle, Thomas J. Barr, and when, in 1854, the latter was elected 
State Senator he took young Sweeny with him to Albany, 
where he became a lobbyist. In this capacity he acted as the 
agent of some of the principal New York stage companies, 
opposing on their behalf the chartering of any street railways 
detrimental to their interests. He remained in Albany during 
the sessions of the Legislature, and pursued his profession dur- 
ing the adjournments, thus dividing his time about equally be- 
tween the lobby and the law. | A master in the art of persuasion, 
he soon became influential as a wire-puller and negotiator. | By 
his forethought and sagacity he made himself useful to that 
large class of men who are unable to originate schemes them- 
selves, though abundantly capable of carrying out the plans of 
others. Tweed was essentially one of this class, and Sweeny 
was soon brought into close relations with him, ultimately be- 
coming his adviser and ally. He derived no small advantage 
from the fact that he had been a student in the law office of 
James T. Brady; for the name of Brady had a potent charm 
with the Irish, so much so that a Republican candidate was 
once elected by Democratic votes merely because he bore it. 
In 1858 Sweeny was chosen District Attorney, but on the trial 
of his first case he broke down from lack of self-possession, and 
presently resigned. The only other offices which he held were 
those of City Chamberlain and Central Park Commissioner, 
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reither of which brought him into great public prominence ; 
but in the former capacity he acquired a useful though fictitious 
revutation by ostentatiously accounting for the interest on such 
puilic funds as were temporarily accumulated in his hands, 
—a practice which had apparently not been in vogue with 
his predecessors. 

His relations to the Ring he himself described as follows: 
‘1 am not, and never claimed to be, a leader. Tweed .... 
Mayor Hall, Comptroller Connolly, and others I might name, 
are more leaders than lam. Iam a sort of adviser; I try to 
harmonize the interests of the party, and endeavor to secure 
good nominations and sound principles, as I understand them. 
But I do not aspire to the position of a leader. Iam simply a 
passenger in the ship, with the privilege of going ashore if I do 
not like its management or its course.” But none the less in 
Sweeny’s case, as in that of Paul Jones in Cooper’s tale of the 
* Pilot,” the “ passenger” was supreme. No one knew this 
better than Sweeny himself, though for policy’s sake he spread 
abroad a different impression. Z 
| Sweeny was well read in law, history, and political science. | 
He was familiar with general literature, and, though not a man 
of culture, he had a taste for fine engravings and other works 
of art. As a writer he was effective, though ungraceful ; better 
at suggesting ideas to others than at formulating them himself. 
In private he could talk forcibly and freely, but in public he 
Was taciturn and even forbidding; he was, indeed, wholly 
devoid of popular traits.) Few persons liked him, nor had he 
any body-guard of admirers such as always clustered about 
Tweed. Neither had he any direct influence on men in masses, 
though he controlled caucuses unseen, and from the commit- 
tee-room guided conventions. | He had a remarkable faculty 
for estimating the local strength of any politician, and this 
enabled him accurately to weigh and balance opposing forces 
in a canvass. He showed uncommon skill in settling disputes 
and effecting compromises, always conceding anything to 
silence dangerous opposition or to gain over the disaffected, 
though at heart he was a good hater, and his uncompromising 
enmities were a prime cause of the ruin of the Ring. He was 
scrupulous about keeping his word, nor did he practise petty 
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trickery like Connolly ; at least, if he did, he was careful not 
to criminate himself, and was skilful in the use of others as 
cat’s-paws to attain his end. He became very wealthy, and a 
part of his property was undoubtedly acquired by real-estate 
speculations, based upon his knowledge of proposed improve- 
ments ; yet there can be little doubt, as will be fully demon- 
strated hereafter, that Sweeny also received a share of the 
sums stolen by the Ring, though he was sufficiently sagacious 
to conceal the legal proofs of his complicity in those colossal 
thefts. 

His personal appearance was not prepossessing. He had a 
stunted figure, heavy sinister features, a low forehead, coarse 
black hair and mustache, and deep, penetrating eyes ; a type 
of face common enough in the West of Ireland, near Galway, 
where the Celtic and Iberian stocks are mixed, and where 
Sweeny’s ancestors belonged. He lived without ostentation, 
but handsomely, and, although naturally a gross eater, as he 
suffered from chronic dyspepsia his habits were necessarily 
abstemious. He shrank from publicity, and sought side streets 
rather than the thoroughfares. (In fine, he was a man of 
vigorous but sullen nature, always absorbed in plotting mis- 
chief, and in his passion for power swaying the actions of 
those whom he disliked, and who in turn felt an aversion for 
him) He greatly admired Napoleon the Third, with whom he 
was slightly acquainted, and whom he resembled in his vast 
ambition, his propensity to plot, and his incapacity to meet 
great emergencies when they suddenly presented themselves. 
Both were of short stature and contemplative by nature. Each 
sought to gain his ends by employing unscrupulous instru- 
ments, and both were ruined by the very men whom they had 
virtually created. 

Next in prominence to Sweeny, stands A. Oakey Hall, — 
“QO. K.,” as the wretched punster loved to sign himself, even 
to official papers. The life of this individual presents strange 
vicissitudes. During his checkered career he has played the 
part of lawyer, littérateur, journalist, politician, dramatist, lec- 
turer, and office-holder, each with unfailing readiness, and even 
with a certain degree of success. A native of New York, Hall 
was of a good family, claiming descent from one of Cromwell’s 
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colonels. |At college he was described as “‘ a sharp, black-headed 
young man, quick, ready, and always in the foreground.” \ He 
certainly showed versatility enough, for after graduating from 
the New York University, where he was proficient in the clas- 
sics, he entered the Harvard Law School for a time, but sub- 
sequently went to New Orleans and became a newspaper 
reporter. Soon afterwards he entered the law office of Mr. 
Slidell, of “Trent” fame. He remained there some time, 
and then, returning to New York, tried his hand at authorship, 
but soon wearied of that, and turned toward politics as prom- 
ising richer rewards than anything he had yet undertaken. 
About 1854 Hall appeared in the lobby of the Assembly at 
Albany almost at the same time with Sweeny, and began 
practice as a member of the third house. He was a Republi- 
can, while Sweeny was a Democrat, and as the latter was 
most interested in looking after the interests of his patrons, 
the stage proprietors, Hall was instrumental in drafting the 
Police Bill, which was the precursor of almost all of the large 
and noxious brood of metropolitan Commissions. Sweeny 
was the more sagacious of the two, but Hall excelled him in 
audacity and in practical skill at devising ways and means. 
Hall was appointed Assistant District Attorney by Nathaniel 
B. Blunt, and upon the death of the latter became acting Dis- 
trict Attorney. To his credit it should be said that he per- 
formed Mr. Blunt’s duties, and gave the salary of the office to 
his widow, while he also undertook the charge of educating 
his benefactor’s children. In 1862 he was regularly elected 
District Attorney, through a combination of Republicans with 
the “ Mozart Hall” wing of the Democracy. His opponent, 
Chauncey Shaffer, was a “‘ Know-Nothing,” and owing to this 
fact Hall succeeded, though a Republican, in carrying the 
Sixth Ward,— an unprecedented performance. | As a lawyer, 
Hall was shrewd, ingenious, and full of devices, but fond of 
theatrical display, and but a shallow reasoner.| The most 
famous case in which he was ever officially concerned was the 
trial of Mrs. Cunningham for the murder of Dr. Burdell, in 
Bond Street, — a case which at the time created a great sen- 
sation, and in which Mr. District Attorney Hall made himself 
rather absurdly prominent. 
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The office of District Attorney is one of importance and honor. 
Charles O’Connor and several other leading lawyers have 
performed its duties. Hall was familiar with the routine of 
business, and had many advantages for filling the position, in 
which he made many friends, who afterwards became service- 
able to him. It was customary at that time, whenever a police- 
officer was needed by the District Attorney, to send a requisition 
to the nearest station in the Sixth Ward. Matthew T. Bren- 
nan, afterwards sheriff, was then captain there, while Joseph 
Dowling, afterwards police justice, and John Clancy, editor of 
the “‘ Leader,” were patrolmen. With these men Hall became 
intimate. | He also enlarged his circle of acquaintance in other 
directions, as his official position from time to time gave him 
special opportunities for making himself influential. \ He him- 
self, in one of his punning remarks, revealed the secret of his 
political power. “ Few persons,” he said, “ have so many tried 
friends as I have, and tried friends are always magnanimous.” 
An unscrupulous medical practitioner may easily obtain a certain 
degree of mastery over his patients; but the criminal adminis- 
trator who knows the history of thousands of men’s misdeeds 
wields a far more terrible power. Whether Hall took improper 
advantage of this ascendency cannot be proved. By common 
report, it had been the practice of his predecessors in office to 
do so, and it has been publicly charged that under Hall’s ad- 
ministration no less than ten thousand indictments against 
various persons were “ pigeon-holed,” while they were allowed 
to go at large. This, however, was mere assertion, though 
widely believed at the time, and it was evidently extravagant, 
as during the fifteen years, up to 1874, the total number of 
indictments filed did not much exceed nineteen thousand. On 
the other hand, Hall himself, with characteristic boldness, said, 
in a public speech in 1868, that there were ten thousand indict- 
ments against liquor-dealers on file at the District Attorney’s 
office under the Excise law which he did not mean totry. It 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that if one class of indict- 
ments was withheld, others may have been. While acting as 
District Attorney, Hall was also a member of the law firm of 
Brown, Hall, & Vanderpool, who through his exertions were 
made official attorneys of the Board of Police. Their fees in 
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this capacity were commonly supposed to have been large, but 
by special arrangement they at first amounted to only $5,000 
per annum, and afterwards to $7,000. The connection, how- 
ever, naturally led to reputation and outside practice. The 
firm were also counsel to the Sheriff, which brought them in 
heavy fees, while they afterwards gained much additional 
practice through the influence of the Ring. Thus, even be- 
fore Hall became Mayor, he had already amassed what, for 
a man of his Bohemian character, was a handsome property. 

While Hall’s position caused him to be feared, his personal 
qualities made him popular. By birth and breeding he was a 
gentleman, and he had also cultivated to a high degree the 
social arts and graces, so that he was a lively and agreeable 
talker, with excellent address, and a faculty for adapting him- 
self to any company. His ambition was twofold, — he craved 
literary and social success. | He once said that he would rather 
be editor of a great paper \ike the “ Herald” than Governor 
of New York, or even President of the United States ; but as 
a writer he was only clever, sprightly, by his own account “ dif- 
fuse,” with a leaning toward persiflage and puns. His first 
literary efforts were stories and book reviews in “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” which were well received at the time, though now 
forgotten. He published two volumes, one of light sketches, 
and the other a Christmas story, in which a lobbyist appears 
as a leading character. He afterwards became dramatic critic, 
and finally literary editor, of the “ Leader,” a weekly journal, 
which was at once the organ of ‘the reigning political dynasty 
in New York, and also a vehicle for publishing the effusions of 
the so-called Bohemian circle, which comprised many rather 
brilliant young writers, some of whom have since enjoyed an 
ephemeral popularity and even fame. At first Hall was only a 
Ffeuilleton writer, and contributed sprightly criticisms under the 
signature of O’Halloran. Eventually, however, he took a 
larger share in the management of the paper, and at length 
became sole editor. At the same time, through his social con- 
nections, he became intimate with James Gordon Bennett, Jr., 
and began to write for the “‘ Herald.” 

One is tempted to sum up Hall’s character in the terse term 
of “ joking cheat,” applied to him by Horace Greeley, in one of 
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his scornful moods. \Bacon, in his essay on “* Advancement in 
Life,’ quotes the Italian proverb that in order to be successful 
a man should be a little of a fool.! Hall is a proof of the 
soundness of this saying. His buffoonery and cheap wit have 
helped him hide his inner and more serious nature. Under 
the mask of a vivacious and inoffensive Bohemian he concealed 
a soaring ambition. Like Macaulay’s béte noire Barrére, Hall 
was a clever writer and speaker, with a tendency to bombast. 
The relations of each to his associates were similar.. They 
were both adroit and useful tools, if directed by stronger 
minds.| Barrére was managed by Robespierre and Danton, 
and Hall by Tweed and Sweeny, while both were skilful 
enough to evade the ruin which befell their masters. 

Very different in all respects from the “ smart” and versa- 
tile American Hall, was the Irish Connolly, his next immediate 
associate. Richard B. Connolly was born at Banta, near Cork, 
and was the son of an Irish schoolmaster noted for his supe- 
rior address and for his luck in marrying an heiress. By a 
strange coincidence the family crest is a mailed hand holding 
an annulet or Ring, with the pious motto “ En Dieu est tout.” 
His father gave him a fair education, but he emigrated early, 
and while yet a youth came to Philadelphia, where he was taken 
into an auctioneer’s office. From Philadelphia he removed to 
New York, and after acting some time as clerk with a promi- 
nent auctioneer, he obtained an appointment in the Custom- 
House during the collectorship of Jesse Hoyt. This he re- 
tained for some years, and until he became discount clerk in 
the Bank of North America, of which Mayor Havemeyer was 
president. In all these situations he showed skill as an ac- 
countant, and performed his duties creditably. | His manners 
were good, though somewhat elaborate, with a decided tinge of 
obsequiousness toward his superiors and arrogance to his 
inferiors.| His professions were early distrusted, and he was 
nicknamed “ Slippery Dick,” a sobriquet which clung to him. 
It was not long after removing to New York that Connolly 
took up his residence in the Seventh Ward, and with true 
Irish proclivity began to dabble in politics. By currying favor 
with the Catholics he obtained their support, and through them 
gradually gained some local influence. Finally his ambition 
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was gratified by being made secretary of the ward committees ; 
but, though his neat penmanship was admired, he could not be 
trusted even to count votes after a ballot. In 1851 Connolly 
was chosen County Clerk by a small majority, and three years 
later he was re-elected. It is a curious fact that up to the date 
of his re-election he had never been naturalized. {This was the 
case with many other aliens whose fathers had become citizens, 
and who supposed that by the same act they also were natural- 
ized.\ The way in which the fact was elicited in Connolly’s case 
affords a curious and somewhat vivid little picture of men and 
manners at a New York City election precinct. One Stephen 
H. Branch, the George Francis Train of that time, and a bitter 
personal and- political enemy of Connolly’s, had driven him 
into a false statement that he was a citizen, and then took 
advantage of an election day to try and force him, through a 
challenge at the polls, to produce his papers. The polls in 
Connolly’s district were held in a tailor’s shop, where the 
redoubtable Branch waited till sundown, having his meals 
brought to him and eating them from the tailor’s bench, so as 
to be ready to challenge his alien adversary should he dare 
appear. With Connolly, however, then, as ever, discretion was 
the better part of valor. He made no attempt to exercise the 
sacred right of suffrage that day, and shortly after took out his 
naturalization papers. He had no capacity either as a speaker 
or writer ; neither was he a leader or an organizer: he was 
only fitted to be an accountant. In November, 1859, he was 
elected State Senator, and served two years. Finding poli- 
tics, however, not sufficiently lucrative, he retired to private 
life and entered the Central National Bank as cashier and 
general manager, with an annual salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars. But in the mean time he had become prominent in the 
Tammany Society, and in 1868 he was chosen Comptroller, 
partly on account of his financial ability, but more from his 
political strength. 

Connolly had few redeeming traits. He was cold, crafty, 
and cowardly, with a smooth, oily, insinuating manner. He 
had not an honest instinct in his nature. He lacked courage 
to carry through great frauds, but he-was ready enough to fol- 
low the lead of bolder rogues. He was an uncertain friend 
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and a treacherous ally. | No man gave more promises or broke 
them with less compunction. | His strong affection for his wife 
and children seems to have béen his sole redeeming trait, and 
with this exception his inner portrait is all shadow. 

Such were the four men into whose hands the entire govern- 
ment of New York City was to pass in 1869, — the leaders of 
its proletariat, the component parts of its powerful munici- 
pal Ring. In the whole series of portraits it is wonderful how 
few features there are to attract, — how very, very little that 
was redeeming about them the rascals had. To’sum them all 
up, we find in Tweed a political adventurer, with some ability, 
but of a gross, sordid nature ;| possessing remarkable popular 
traits combined with an energy which could be daunted neither 
by political hazard nor financial failure ; a man who, himself 
corrupt by nature, assumed that all other men were equally 
corrupt.| As compared to Tweed, Connolly seems a contempt- 
ible sneak-thief beside a resolute burglar. The latter was 
supple, oily, and Pecksniffian, but keen-witted, and always 
with an eye to personal advantage. oe appears as the 
saturnine, spider-like miser of power; hating notoriety, and 
delighting to weave his toils in the dark; having implacable 
animosities, yet with self-control and tact to conciliate his 
worst foe, when by so doing he could effect an object) Lastly, 
Hall stands out with smirk and eye-glass, the harlequin trick- 
ster of the gang; careless of money, but with a craving for 
applause ; loving social distinction, and yet descending to the 
lowest arts of the demagogue ; a most versatile mountebank, 
doing many foolish acts, interspersed with a few wise ones, 
— at once an adroit political manager and a wretched punster ; 
playing the opposite parts of fool and knave so skilfully that it 
is hard to tell which was nature and which was art. 

But little has yet been said of the private morals of these 
men, but the lesson of their public deeds would be incomplete 
without some reference to them./ Tweed was a monster of licen- 
tiousness, and his acts were as outrageously defiant as they 
were notorious. Hall’s inner life will hardly bear close scru- 
tiny. Connolly left Philadelphia owing to a low intrigue with 
a market-woman. Sweeny, though he was moderate in his 
appetites, kept as his mistress for years a former attendant in 
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a Turkish bath. The lesser members of the Ring imitated 
the private vices of their leaders as they copied their public 
crimes. Their inner lives were rotten to the core. In this 
respect they may best and most briefly be disposed of in the 
words of one who knew them well, “* They were no better than 
beasts.” 

Besides the four who have now been described, other and 
hardly less notable men were included in the Ring. These, 
however, by themselves would have failed to accomplish the 
results arrived at under bolder leaders. | It was by a process 
of natural selection that Tweed, Sweeny, Hall, and Connolly 
came together and took command. Already, when this hap- 
pened, they had had frequent dealings together, sometimes 
of a friendly nature and sometimes not ; to use the coarse but 
expressive fireman’s metaphor, which would have sprung natu- 
rally to Tweed’s lips, ‘‘ Sometimes they bunked together, and 
sometimes they bucked together.” They soon, however, be- 
came firmly leagued in the pursuit of the same brilliant prize, 
— the control of the municipal government and patronage of 
New York. Previously they had been operating on parallel 
lines; ultimately they formed a Ring, which possessed far 
greater strength and expansiveness. 

It remains to describe the circumstances which brought 
them together, and the means through which they gained 
power. Under a different state of affairs it is possible that 
not one of the four would have come prominently before the 
world ; but the times were ripe, and they were prompt to take 
advantage of them. The deterioration in the New York 
municipal government now dates back over fifty years, and 
is due to two causes,—the theoretic tinkering of political 
doctrinaires on the one hand, and the influx of an over- - 
whelming flood of emigration, both vicious and ignorant, 
on the other. These topics have, however, heretofore been 
sufficiently dwelt upon in the pages of this Review,* and 
it is now only proposed to briefly recapitulate certain of 
the more immediate and superficial aspects of that social 
condition which rendered possible the supremacy of the Ring. 





* No. CCXIII., October, 1866, pp. 413 — 465. 
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First and most prominent among these was the foreign ele- 
ment in the caucus and at the polls,—the proletariat of 
the city. \Multitudes of the Irish and Germans who landed 
at New York remained there. These new-comers were igno- 
rant, clannish, and easily controlled. | Their moral sense had 
been blunted by ages of degradation, and they were as clay to 
the potter in the hands of the skilful and unscrupulous city 
demagogues. These last were quick to make bids for their 
support. Regardless of consistency, the men who had been 
prominent in the “ Know Nothing” organization, including 
Tweed, Hall, and James Brooks, were foremost in securing 
political capital through cajolery of the Irish. In the mean 
time the better class of people more and more withdrew from 
active participation in public affairs. The majority were so 
absorbed in their private matters that they could hardly be 
induced even to vote, leaving the few honest men who had suf- 
ficient public spirit to attend primaries and supervise nomina- 
tions to be driven to despair by the strength of the corruption 
they in vain struggled to resist, and the blind apathy of those 
whose interests they defended) Slowly but surely the direc- 
tion of municipal affairs fell into the hands of professional poli- 
ticians who depended upon office-holding for a livelihood, and 
who ultimately became so numerous that they could control 
the party machinery, and apportion the spoils of office. Each 
district had its local leader. This man was invariably a liquor- 
dealer or a fireman, or was engaged in some other light occu- 
pation. He had his gang of followers, mostly of the class 
familiarly known as “ roughs ”’ and loafers, who were ready for 
any service, such as distributing posters and tickets, packing 
primaries, walking in torchlight processions, or, if need be, 
“ repeating’? when elections were close. | They were, in short, 
a very fair modern substitute for those bands of gladiators 
which played so prominent a part in the forum of the later Ro- 
man republic> For their services these men were rewarded ei- 
ther with direct pay or with a place on the city pay-roll. Scores 
of sinecure offices had necessarily to be created to make room 
for them, until the number of dependants on the city treasury 
became enormous. Their example attracted new recruits, for 
whom likewise new places had to be found, and thus there by 
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degrees grew up a loosely organized, yet powerful body, united 
for a common object, and careless of the means by which it 
was accomplished. Exactly how many persons were on the city 
pay-rolls during the supremacy of the Ring cannot be ascer- 
tained, but they were numbered by thousands. The Street 
Department gave employment to many hundreds; the Croton 
Board, Central Park Commission, and Sheriff had each also dn 
army of retainers. Lastly, the Police Department employed 
several thousand men, while the Health and Excise Boards 
each had its list of dependants. Besides this legion in office 
there was another legion of outsiders, —the “outs” are al- 
ways more numerous than the “ins.” For every occupied 
place there were at least two or three candidates who were 
eager to oust their more successful rivals. | Like the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, they cried, “Give, give,” and it was 
the utter impossibility of satisfying their rapacity which finally 
brought about the downfall of the Ring. | 
Here then was the great city, rich, growing, busy, care- 
less of public affairs, and intent.on accumulation and pleasure, 
—an easy prey for the spoiler. | Here also was a voting popu- 
“lation in which the vicious, the ignorant, and the destitute 
were in the majority.| Between them and the government 
were ubiquitous little bands of lawless and desperate men, 
dependent on the city for support and eager for its plunder. 
The embryotic conspirators were already here and _ there 
throughout the city government,—it only remained for them 
to unite their forces. To do this effectually they required the 
absolute control of some one of those great party organizations, 
— those political engines for which New York has always been 
peculiar, which, strong in discipline and in tradition, always 
have and still do rule the city. Acting through this on the 
corner groceries and their bands of “ roughs,”’ and thence 
directly down to the solid basis of the foreign votes, the 
secure plundering of the city treasury could be reduced toa 
certainty. The last step towards the establishment of the 
Ring lay therefore in the conquest of Tammany Hall; for 
Tammany Hall was not only one of the oldest political clubs 
in existence, but it was also the most influential in the city 
of New York. It deserves and will receive a history of its 
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own. It was founded a fortnight after Washington’s first 
inauguration, and at a spot-within the sound of his inaugural 
address.\ It has lasted through three generations, outliving 
numerous rival associations, and is still full of vitality. Dur- 
ing that time it has “ controlled the choice of at least one 
President, fixed the character of several national as well as 
State administrations, given pseudonymes to half a score of 
historical party organizations,” and may truly be said to have 
shaped the destiny of the country at more than one decisive 
moment of its history. Though for the past twenty years it 
has never controlled an absolute majority of the votes in New 
York, it has still been master of that city. | Its leaders have 
usually shown great sagacity in forecasting events and in avail- 
ing themselves of circumstances. | Their invariable policy has 
been to retain power by trafficking for it. Nor have they been 
at all particular with whom they dealt, whether with factions 
in their own party or with the common enemy ; standing al- 
ways ready, when no other a was open, to boldly purchase 
a way to the seat of authority. |The charter of Tammany de- 
scribes it as a charitable institution, and occasionally it has 
been made a means for helping the needy.! It has also in its 
day experienced scientific aspirations, beginning a collection 
of objects relating to natural history, which was finally with 
exquisite propriety bought by P. T. Barnum, and formed the 
basis of his Museum; unhappily the fossil “ war-horses” of 
Tammany formed no part of it. Its social features were at 
first most prominent, and its entertainments enjoyed great 
local celebrity. \Politics, however, soon predominated over 
all other considerations, and Aaron Burr is_ traditionally 
held responsible for the change which converted it into a 
partisan institution. It was looked upon as a counter-weight 
to the Society of the Cincinnati, of which Burr’s rival, 
Hamilton, was the guiding spirit ; but it soon outstripped that 
short-lived body, and ultimately became the most potent politi- 
cal influence in the always intricate political action of the 
State and City of New York. The personnel of its membership 
was very high. Carefully avoiding any taint of aristocracy, it 
was always eminently respectable. It included among its 
members many of the most substantial citizens and leading 
VOL, CXIX. — NO. 245. 25 
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business men of the city. Its “sachems” were persons of 
property and standing. To be chairman or secretary of one 4 
of its meetings was an honor that any citizen felt proud of, and 
the closest discrimination was observed in the selection of 
candidates for office, especially in nominations for the Legis- 
lature. 

It is unnecessary to relate the history of Tammany during 
the period from 1800 to 1860, or the contests and compromises 
in which it participated. It suffices to say that the Society 
retained most of its strength and respectability up to the time 
when Fernando Wood secured control of it, and, as its nomi- 
nee, was elected Mayor. It then rapidly declined ; the more 
respectable members resigning, until scarcely a corporal’s guard 
of them remained. | At last it fell under the control of local 
politicians, who, as a means of increasing their influence, ad- 
mitted many of the most notoriously corrupt Common Council- 
men as members of the General Committee., It was at this 
period that Sweeny and Tweed became prominent in its 
councils. Sweeny, who had participated in several of the 
many revolutions which had of late years taken place in 
the Democratic party, now bent his whole energies towards 
securing control of Tammany Hall, and his efforts were ulti- 
mately crowned with complete success. The constitution of 
Tammany is peculiar. It has a dual character. The Society 
is a distinct body from the General Committee, and owns the 
building known as Tammany Hall, which it leases to the Gen- 
eral Committee. The fact that the latter meets at Tammany 
Hall makes it a “ regular” organization, and the General 
Committee is greatly influenced by the Society ; yet a man may 
be a member of the first body and not of the second. To 
belong to the Tammany Society has always been a great honor, 
and the most respectable men in the country are on its rolls; 
but it is otherwise with the General Committee, which is open 
to all. The Society is controlled by its sachems, whose will is 
supreme, and who retain all its property in their hands.(There 
is thus a system of rings, the outermost, representing a con- 
stituency of many thousands, being entirely submissive to the 
innermost, consisting of scarcely a dozen persons.) This ar- 
rangement was early ‘adopted by the association, as in the first 
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publication of its laws it is declared, “ The constitution of this 
Society shall consist of two parts, — the external, or public, and 
the internal, or private. The latter shall ever be subordinate 
to the former.”’ Just the reverse is the case in practice, and 
thus the singular anomaly resulted, that a Society which 
claimed to be the head of the Democracy of the nation fur- 
nished in its history a remarkable example of centralization. 
By a series of rapid tactics Sweeny obtained control first of 
the General Committee, and then of the Society. The So- 
ciety was thoroughly leavened by a liberal infusion from the 
General Committee. The members of the dynasty whose 
names have since become so terribly familiar were in the ma- 
jority. A few respectable men, like John T. Hoffman, James 
T. Brady, Edward Cooper, and John Clancy, still ornamented 
the list, but as a whole it reads like the Newgate Calendar, and 
included William M. Tweed, Peter B. Sweeny, Terence Far- 
ley, Matthew T. Brennan, “ Mike” and Richard B. Connolly, 
“ Captain”? Isaiah Rynders, and others of the same stamp. 
Through their votes, on the 1st of January, 1863, the date of 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, Tweed was made permanent 
chairman. 

The next step was to elect a new set of sachems. The 
“Leader ” anticipated this action in an article replete with the 
absurd aboriginal imagery which has always been used in con- 
nection with Tammany affairs. (It asserted that the old chiefs 
had ruled the councils too long ; ‘they had become gorged with 
good things and grown fat; therefore it was time they should 
yield a share of the honors and of the warm seats beside the 
council-fires to the young braves, who were hungry, and who, 
having done most service on the war-path, well deserved to 
participate in the government of the tribe.) This broad hint 
was quickly acted upon. On the 21st of April a new set of 
sachems was chosen, —“‘ harmoniously,” as the ‘ Leader” 
took pains to explain. It also stated, without excusing the 
proceeding, that, owing to the great desire which was felt to 
make this change, the constitutional time for electing these 
officers had been “ anticipated,’ doubtless to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the new sachems at least. These comprised, among 
others, Purdy, Brennan, Edward Cooper, Richard B. Connolly, 
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Sweeny, Nicholson, John Kelly, Delevan, Devlin, Douglass 
Taylor, and Isaac Bell. James B. Nicholson was chosen 
“ Father of the Council,’ which the “ Leader ” mentioned as a 
great compliment to that gentleman. Tt, however, was only a 
sample of the way in which the Ring flattered respectable men 
by giving them empty honors, while its members kept the real 
power to themselves., E. F. Purdy replaced Nelson J. Water- 
bury, who was at discord with Sweeny, and “ who was thus,” 
said the “ Leader,” “specially invited to retire.” Three months 
later Tweed was made Grand Sachem vice Purdy resigned, 
and he thus became the head both of the General Committee 
and of Tammany Society. This last act put the political ma- 
chine in running order. “The Old Guard are now on the 
war-path,” exclaimed the “ Leader,” with that odd confusion 
of language in which ‘it frequently indulged. Tammany Hall 
was now thoroughly reorganized and a most potent engine in 
the hands of the fast-forming Ring. Everything was tending 
towards the result described by Sweeny a few years later in 
an interview with a “ Herald” reporter. When asked in what 
the strength of Tammany Hall consisted, he then replied in 
the vilely exaggerated language in which the “ New York 
Herald” type of man delights: “It is chiefly from the com- 
pleteness of its organization and the thoroughness of its disci- 
pline. General McCook of Ohio remarked, the last time I 
saw him, that, next to the Roman army under Cesar, the or- 
ganization of Tammany Hall was the most thoroughly disci- 
plined body that the world has seen. We have good discipline. 
.. . . The organization moves with the precision of a well- 
regulated machine. Great vigilance is exercised to keep up its 
discipline.” | Much, however, still remained to be done, and first 
of all was the difficult task of harmonizing differences in the 
party., The bitter feud between Tammany and Mozart had 
long been both a scandal and a source of weakness. Every 
State convention was rent by contests for official recognition 
between the representatives of the rival factions. The news- 
papers were filled with the clamor of the contestants, while 
the longer the fight raged the more bitter it became. |The 
* Leader ” strove strenuously to allay the storm, and published 
many able articles showing the folly of continuing the interne- 
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cine war. With a happiness of nomenclature almost worthy 
of Carlyle it characterized Fernando Wood, the head of the 
Mozart faction, as a “‘ Mephistopheles-Micawber,” and vehe- 
mently denounced his “‘ peace policy.” Tammany should at 
least be credited with loyalty to the Union, — its own hall was 
used as a recruiting place, while one of its sachems fell at the 
head of his regiment in the field. |The ‘“ Leader” declared 
that the “ Peace party” was “an unmitigated political nui- 
sance,” and unceasingly opposed it.) There were also other 
elements of strife between Tammany and Mozart, but Sweeny 
at last succeeded in removing, or at least neutralizing, them all, 
and so brought peace into the political camp. A compromise 
waseffected. The inducements held out were all of a material 
nature, and on each side it was give and take. The spoils of 
office were shared according to the strength of the contending 
parties. 

Early in the year the “ Leader” had hinted that “ the un- 
fortunate division” in the party was to be healed by sending 
Fernando Wood to Congress, and the suggestion was now 
carried out. |The ex-Mayor, who had become convinced that 
his opponents in Tammany were his superiors in strength, 
wisely withdrew from the contest, leaving the Ring masters 
of the field.! The latter, on the other hand, were only too glad 
to get rid of so dangerous a foe, who, said the * Leader,” 
* would in future be a faithful adherent to Tammany Hall.” 
John Fox, who had shown signs of insubordination, was also 
conciliated by a seat in Congress, while Joseph Sutherland 
was nominated to the bench of the Supreme Court. The 
claims of Mozart being thus satisfied, Tammany remained to 
be considered. 

The Recordership was now given to John T. Hoffman. But 
a still greater gain for the Ring was the accession to its ranks 
at this time of two invaluable adherents in the persons of A. 
Oakey Hall and Albert Cardozo. The former had begun his 
political life as a Republican, and had joined the Mozart move- 
ment in hopes of preferment. } He was, however, by no means 
ambitious of finishing existence in a minority, and he was much 
too shrewd not to see that the Wood faction was passing into 
an eclipse.| He had already once been chosen District At- 
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torney, and he wished a re-election. There was not the slight- 
est hope of this under Republican or Mozart colors, and so, 
with the example of his chief before him, and under the 
persuasions of Sweeny, Hall went bodily over to the Ring. 
(To quote the trenchant words of Horace Greeley in 1870, “ at 
a time when there was no new phase of political affairs and 
absolutely nothing in either national or State politics to call 
for or explain it, Mr. Hall became a Tammany Democrat ; 
betraying alike Republicans and Mozart Democrats. He 
promptly got office thereby, and has kept in office ever since.” 
Nor was the reward of his tergiversation confined to an imme- 
diate re-election to the District Attorneyship. These men did 
nothing by halves. No sooner had Hall turned his coat than 
his new associates at once admitted him to their inmost coun- 
cils; while he, in grateful acknowledgment, at once began 
to make himself very useful to them in many ways. Albert 
Cardozo, the other acquisition to the Ring, the price of whose 
adhesion was a nomination to a seat on the bench of the Com- 
mon Pleas, was a protéyé of Terence Farley; but his histery and 
characteristics will be referred to more at length hereafter. 
The minor municipal offices were apportioned at the pleasure 
of the magnates of both factions among their followers, and 
quiet within the Democracy was now restored: it was not, 
however, a pleasant quiet; it resembled too closely that which 
in a menagerie follows the hour of feeding. The hungry 
politicians, instead of clutching at each other’s throats, now 
crunched and mumbled their spoils with greedy relish ; but 
their appetite for plunder soon revived, and, to satisfy it, their 
leaders were forced to make new drains upon the public purse. 

As the “‘ Leader” remarked in mentioning Tweed’s selection 
as chairman of the General Committee, honors were being 
thrust on “ our friend Tweed” from every side. A greater 
piece of good fortune, however, now fell to him. This was his 
appointment as Deputy, with $5,000 salary, by the Street Com- 
missioner, Charles G. Cornell, who had been elected State 
Senator, and who gladly relinquished all the duties of the 
office to him. The latter now had his Supervisorship and his 
duties as Fire Commissioner to look after, as well as those of his 
new position, and it might fairly be supposed that his time was 
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fully occupied. | His remarkable administrative talent, how- 
ever, enabled him to despatch business with wonderful ease. | 
He soon had the Street Department completely under his con- 
trol, and developed in it a system of management remarkable 
not less for its simplicity than for the advantages which inured 
to himself personally under its operation. The patronage of 
this department was unequalled. Owing to the rapid growth of 
the city, scores of new streets were required, and in opening 
and completing these, putting in sewers, repairing wharves 
and piers, roads, public buildings, ete., a host of laborers were 
employed. During 1863 the outlay in the Street Department for 
salaries was $96,105; for wharves and piers, $158,043 ; for 
repairing and cleaning streets, $101,926; for roads and ave- 
nues, $89,244; for opening new streets, $10,735; for public 
buildings, $132,179; for contingencies, $12,932; and for 
Belgian pavement, $51,877; making a total of $650,000. This 
large expenditure increased so rapidly under the lavish direc- 
ticn of Tweed that within four years the figures were quad- 
rupled. Ut was an easy thing for the Deputy to farm out work 
to those who would pay him the highest percentage, and no 
city contractor dared refuse a position to a friend of Tweed, 
however incompetent he might be. Thus the latter at once 
lined his own pockets and rewarded his henchmen. He even 
became so bold as to demand that his friends should be em- 
ployed by the heads of the other city departments. Under this 
system the city pay-roll rapidly increased in length. The 
following were some of the entries upon it: Twenty-five court 
and office cleaners, total pay, $7,165; sixty-eight court attend- 
ants, each $800. All these were appointed by the Board of 
Supervisors, of which Tweed was president. Twelve deputy 
tax commissioners, and seventeen clerks to the same, the 
former with $2,000 a year and the latter with salaries of from 
% 700 to $1,200; a number of office boys, each $520; four- 
teen court attendants, each $800; ninety health officers at 
$2.50 and $3.00 per day; twenty-two distributors of corpo- 
ration ordinances, total pay, $13,992; twenty park-keepers, 
total, $6,510; ten extra tax-clerks, total, $3,760; seventeen 
market-clerks with pay from $547 to $1,500; twelve manure- 
inspectors, total, $11,268. Altogether the pay-roll for 1863 - 
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64 contains, exclusive of the police and public school-teach- 
ers, over twelve hundred names, while the total expenditure 
by the Comptroller for salaries during the year 1863 was 
$728,000. Many of these were sinecure places, while in none 
of them was the work onerous. Some of the office-holders 
were quite ignorant of their duties, but they were none the less 
perfectly content to draw their pay regularly without troubling 
themselves at all on that score. 

Tweed with his vast patronage had now no rival in influ- 
ence ; Sweeny, whose sagacious counsels had become indis- 
pensable to his associates, ranked next in importance. Neither 
Hall nor Connolly, however, had yet taken the influential 
positions which they afterwards acquired. Thus, though the 
various characters who subsequently composed the inner 
Ring had not yet fully assumed their ultimate parts, they 
were now all upon the stage together. In the capture of 
Tammany, the last obstacle in the way of final operations had 
been removed, or, rather, the single organization capable of 
offering any effective resistance had been secured. The 
field was now perfectly prepared for all that was to follow; 
the body politic was thoroughly honeycombed with corrup- 
tion. Experience has uniformly shown that in all struggles 
between prerogative and privilege the most formidable muni- 
ments of popular liberties are found, not in the regular ma- 
chinery of the government, but in those informal organizations 
which grow up around it. This fact was strikingly illustrated 
in the present case. Firmly intrenched in every department 
of the government, the downfall of the Ring was the work 
of the press and of the bar. During its rise, however, it en- 
countered little or no opposition from either of these quarters ; 
both had, indeed, experienced the influence of its subtle and 
poisonous touch. This was curiously illustrated in the case of 
the ** New York Herald,’”—the sheet which probably has 
the largest circulation and influence among the class to which 
Tweed and his associates looked for support. The “ Herald” 
had announced, in the early months of 1863, that the glory of 
the old wigwam had departed. It continued to laud the 
Mozart at the expense of the Tammany faction for some time 
longer, making free use of its usual weapons of vulgar sarcasm 
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and slang badinage. In August of that year, however, it 
turned a characteristic somersault, and, harlequin-like, now 
began to mock and gibe at the other party to the conflict. In 
a leading article, Bennett complained that some brother editor 
had asserted that the “ Herald” had at last done justice to 
Tammany Hall; whereas, he continued, “we trust that we 
have always done that to Tammany, Mozart, Oakey, and every 
other Hall.” A few days later Benjamin Wood was summarily 
characterized in the same columns as a “blockhead,” and 
Tammany was instigated to a more vigorous policy. This 
change of base may probably be credited to the dexterous 
manipulation of Oakey Hall. The elder Bennett was much 
too shrewd not to perceive the real nature of the new political 
combination ; but it was always his policy to side with the 
strongest, and he now saw clearly enough that in the end 
Tammany would win.» Owing to his enfeebled health, his 
son had become the responsible editor of the paper; and, 
through. Hall’s personal influence upon him, the “ Herald” 
was brought into the support of the Ring. | Young Bennett, 
like his father, was not to be bought with money ; but flattery 
and attention accomplished what bribery could not. To please 
him, Hall appointed Gunning Bedford an Assistant District 
Attorney, and in 1868 this sample of semi-respectable medi- 
ocrity was nominated to a judgeship. }Numerous other little 
acts of attention were performed, such as detailing a special 
policeman to protect the Bennett mansion on Washington 
Heights; they were trifles, it is true, but they pleased, and 
in return for them the “* Herald ” became the champion of the 
Ring. | 

Among the other leading papers, the “ Tribune” and the 
“ Times’ denounced the municipal corruption and misrule in 
language sufficiently unsparing, which was fairly sustained by 
the “ Evening Post.”” But Mr. Greeley was but an indifferent 
judge of men, and the trail of the corporation advertising was 
quite perceptible over the columns of the “ Post.”” Whatever 
appeared in these papers, also, was attributed to the spirit of 
partisan warfare, and was productive of small results. The 
“World,” on the other hand, preserved a position of neu- 
trality, and preferred to lay the blame of everything at the 
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door of “ radical legislation.” The attention of those edit- 


ing these papers was, however, mainly occupied by national 
affairs, nor, indeed, even had they desired to do so, could they 
have excited anything more than a languid or spasmodic inter- 
est in municipal matters. 

Meanwhile the ‘ Leader” was the organ of the Ring. 
Each week it distributed praise or blame to those within the 
fold, as a school-dame rewards or punishes her pupils. \ Sweeny, 
whose hand was on the lever of the machine, but who courted 
obscurity, was not mentioned at all. | Connolly and Hall were 
spoken of but seldom ; but Tweed, who was the Ring figure- 
head, was praised lavishly, as also was Barnard. The former 
was styled “‘ the recognized leader of New York Democracy, 
.... 2 distinction he had won by patient industry, steady 
perseverance in right, and self-sacrifices ennobling as they 
were characteristic.” Barnard, it was declared, “ has worn 
the ermine with that grace and dignity which has made him 
an honor to the judiciary of the State” ; while at another time 
he was commended for the good work he had done “in secur- 
ing to each man his rights as a citizen,” while he was described 
as “a young man imbued with the spirit of progress and un- 
trammelled by the conventionalities of custom or the dictates of 
extreme partisanship.” This puffery, absurd as it now seems, 
was not without its effect ; and, until the great explosion actu- 
ally took place, the number was continually increasing of those, 
even among respectable men, who hugged themselves with the 
fond delusion that after all the Devil was not so black as he 
was painted. 

The deterioration of the bar had not been so great as that of 
the bench, but nevertheless it had been sufficiently complete 
to wholly neutralize its action through a long period of time. 
The formation of the Bar Association was one of the good re- 
sults which flowed from the Ring supremacy. Before that was 
formed in February, 1870, there was no organization of the legal 
profession. A few men, among whom an honorable prominence 
is due to James T. Brady, were bold enough to denounce in 
ringing terms that growing corruption of which all were cog- 
nizant. Others were simply timid and subservient, floating 
easily with the tide, and always consoling themselves with the 
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reflection that they were no worse than the rest of the world. 
Between these two classes, however, altogether too many 
adopted that most contemptible of all codes of ethics, which 
greedily accepts the bribe, and then attempts to pettifog respon- 
sibility onto the spirit of the times. A most glaring example 
of this at once suggests itself in the case of David Dudley 
Field. The scandal excited by his course, and the amused in- 
dignation occasioned by the singular defence attempted of him 
and his patron, Judge Barnard, by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, 
have already sufficiently occupied the attention of the public 
and the space of this Review.* They will constitute a part, 
both permanent and prominent, of this extraordinary and dis- 
creditable history. Perhaps, however, a sufficient idea of the 
almost utter demoralization which now pervaded the New York 
bar may best be derived from the following extract from a 
memorable speech of James T. Brady, delivered at the Cooper 
Institute, in November, 1863 : — 

“Such a change has occurred in the administration of justice in this 
city, that when a man walks into my office with a bundle of papers, 
and says to me: ‘ Mr. Brady, here is an injunction from a judge to 
prevent my carrying on my regular business,’ and, in one of the very 
last cases that I tried, there was an injunction to prevent a man from 
continuing to act as the foreman and cutter in a merchant tailoring 
establishment in this city, — an injunction from a judge to prevent 
him from carrying on his lawful trade for the maintenance of his 
family. How do you think I received those papers? When I first 
entered the profession, I would never have asked what judge granted 
it, but I would have looked at the merits of the case, and tried to 
tell my client what I thought. But, gentlemen, the question before 
even looking at one word written upon that paper, was, ‘ What judge 
granted this injunction?’ Next, ‘What judge is to hear this case ?’ 
And when the latter question was answered, in many cases I have 
handed the papers back and told my friend, ‘1 can be of no service 
to you: you must employ such a person, between whom and the 
judge, or judge’s partner, friend, agent, or huckster, there exists a 
great affection ; employ him and you will have some chance to main- 
’ Is this any fancy picture? It 
is the language of the most sober and dreadful reality.” 


tain your rights in a court of justice. 





* North American Review, No. CCXXIV. p. 56, No, CCXXXI. pp. 284, 392- 
421. 
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Mr. Brady’s statement was not contradicted at the time, and 
it has been since confirmed to the letter. 

Who the “ partners, friends, agents, or hucksters” referred 
to by Mr. Brady were, is now well known. Barnard himself, 
in a moment of happy inspiration, christened them with a title 
which they will always retain. In a case before him, where it 
was necessary to appoint a referee, the name of Gratz Nathan, 
a nephew and favorite referee of his associate, Judge Cardozo, 
was suggested, when Barnard violently interrupted, and said, 
* Put down James H. Coleman ; he is my ‘ Gratz’! ” 

So far as the courts of law themselves were concerned, that 
quarter was the very last from which the incipient Ring had 
any danger to apprehend. |The judiciary of New York City 
was already hopelessly. corrupted. In view of what has already 
been said in the Review on this subject, it would be a mcre 
waste of room to again go over the natural and gradual process 
through which this result has come about.* In connection 
with the transactions to which this paper relates, three men, 
however, enjoy a peculiar prominence as the “ Ring Judges.” 
These were George G. Barnard, Albert Cardozo, and John H. 
McCunn, — names which will long be remembered in the 
records of judicial infamy. They were all men of originality, 
and had severally exhibited peculiar traits of character. Bar- 
nard’s career was, indeed, even full of romance. Born in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, of good family, and a graduate of 
Yale College, he had among his classmates Judge Sandford of 
Connecticut, and Walter W. Phelps, the brilliant young Con- 
gressman from New Jersey. After graduation he led a roving, 
desultory life, and finally wandered off to California. Here, 
according to one account, he was a gambling-house “ stool- 
pigeon ” ; while, according to others, he at one time became so 
desperately impecunious as to perform with a negro minstrel 
troupe. Returning to New York, he betook himself to politics. 
He associated with the lowest class of “ roughs,” and by his 
vulgar “ smartness ” and audacity pushed himself forward, so 
that in 1858 he was elecied Recorder. In this capacity he ex- 
hibited those native characteristics which afterwards made him 
notorious. He imitated his predecessor, Recorder Riker, and 








* North American Review, No. CCXVL, July, 1867, pp. 148 - 176. 
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City Judge Russell, by occasionally imposing very severe sen- 
tences on criminals, and thus gained a fictitious reputation for 
judicial capacity. He was nominated to the Supreme Court, 
against the advice of all the judges, at a packed primary pre- 
sided over by Tweed, and was elected without the support of 
a dozen respectable lawyers of any party. Yet his ambition 
coveted even higher judicial honors. |In 1866, after making 
great professions of a desire to reform the municipal govern- 
ment, he sought and nearly obtained the signature of Governor 
Fenton to a bill giving him the right to hold the special term 
in chambers, exclusive of all the other judges.. This bill, if it 
had become a law, would have placed in Barnard’s hands 
enormous and wholly irresponsible power. Millions of prop- 
erty would have been subject to his disposal. He alone of all 
the bench would have been able to grant or dissolve injunc- 
tions, attachments, or orders of arrests; to appoint referees, 
and to issue writs of mandamus, etc. He would, in short, 
have been rendered irresponsible, except through a slow and 
doubtful process of impeachment; and it now seems inexplica- 
ble that such a scheme should have been even conceived, much 
less favored, by many far-sighted men, among whom were some 
of his bitterest assailants. | Failing in this audacious attempt, 
Barnard contented himself by indulging on the bench in the 
most ill-natured and reckless displays of ignorance, vulgarity, 
and absence of personal dignity. His knowledge of law from 
books was so slight that his brother is said to have remarked, 
before his elevation to the bench, “ George knows about as much 
law as a yellow dog.’ He supplied his deficiencies in this 
respect by quickness of perception and native shrewdness. 
Like the notorious Jeffries, Barnard had a keen, incisive mind, 
and when he chose to listen, he quickly grasped the pith of an 
argument or case. He gave prompt decisions, and, in spite of 
frequent unfairness, the bar was on the whole pleased with his 
despatch. Of a cooler nature, he was less violent than Jeffries, 
but their tastes were equally coarse. Both drank to excess 
and made free use of profane and vulgar language. Jeffries’s 
demeanor on the bench was more overbearing and brutal, 
while Barnard was audaciously defiant and insolent. Lord 
Mansfield is said to have sat in eight hundred cases in one 
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ear, and Barnard was almost as rapid in the despatch of 
business. The pecuniary interests involved in his rulings 
were doubtless far greater than in those of the English Chief 
Justice, but Barnard rarely indulged in any discussion of those 
principles of law with which the name of the former is asso- 
ciated. But there is something ludicrous in even referring to 
the two in any connection. Barnard’s friends claimed that he 
was a capable judge, because his decisions were rarely reversed 
by the Court of Appeals; but as many were not sustained in 
General Term and never reached that court, this reasoning 
seems not to be conclusive. (The simple fact was that no 
man of keen natural faculties could sit and hear case 
after case argued by able counsel without learning a certain 
amount of law.) Barnard was not only a man of keen natural 
faculties, but he was also gifted with an almost inconceivable 
assurance, He would accordingly sit upon the bench and dis- 
cuss moot points with lawyers like Field, Evarts, or O'Connor, 
with all the coolness of an expert, and thus gave to the igno- 
rant an edifying idea of his learning. 

The keynote to his character was recklessness. He was 
not cowardly, and loved to defy public opinion and future 
consequences. He might perhaps best be compared to some 
of Bret Harte’s California heroes, and if the gambler Outcast 
of Poker Flat had been made a judge, he would doubtless 
have closely resembled Barnard. He was licentious in his 
morals, coarse in language, and had a strong love for low com- 
pany. His habits on the bench were all his own: he would 
drink brandy, or sit with his boots on the desk before him ; but 
his favorite amusement was whittling, and it was one of the 
functions of the attendants of his court-room to keep on hand 
for consumption in this way a supply of pine sticks of a proper 
size and shape. | He was a born gambler and an_ habitual 
frequenter of bar-rooms, but he was loyal to his friends and 
lavish with his money. He was also not without humor of a 
vulgar cast, which exhibited itself in his freak of wearing on 
all occasions an extraordinary white hat, and was probably 
the chief bond of sympathy between himself and the notorious 
James Fisk, Jr. 

While Barnard by descent and characteristics was essentially 
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American, Albert Cardozo came of a mixed Portuguese and 
Hebrew stock. His family had for a time resided in South 
Carolina, and thence removed to New York, where about the 
year 1830 he was born. He entered Columbia College and 
took high rank as a student. Adopting the profession of law, 
he obtained a fair practice, and also formed the acquaintance 
of Fernando Wood, who probably recognized in him a useful 
tool if not a kindred spirit, and nominated him as judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, delivering himself of some remarks 
on the occasion singularly illustrative of the depth of degra- 
dation into which the city bench had then fallen. Rarely 
has so young a man attained to such high judicial honor 
as fell to the lot of Cardozo. He had undoubted talent, 
however, and was far better qualified than Barnard for his 
position. | In the first place he was a sedulous student, and 
well versed in the theory of his profession.’ Such of his opin- 
ions as were not influenced by partisanship were usually 
sound, and were expressed in clear and forcible language. 
These, however, were the exception, and Cardozo’s whole career 
on the bench was marked by an utter disregard both of law 
and of right. His interference with the enforcement of the 
Excise Law was manifestly illegal, and a mere partisan bid for 
the support of the liquor-dealers. ‘Like others of his Ring asso- 
ciates, he signed papers and issued orders without investigating 
their contents, and then excused himself from responsibility on 
the ground that he had been assured that there was nothing 
wrong inthem. That as a judge he was thoroughly venal, and 
stood ready to sell law as a grocer might sugar, as will here- 
after be seen, has been fully demonstrated. | He was intensely 
ambitious. His darling dream was to secure a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, and in the 
hope of doing this he sacrificed everything in the service of the 
Ring. Cardozo’s personal appearance was peculiar and striking. 
He had a slender lithe figure, an active springing step, and 
the bearing of a gentleman. His features had a slight Hebrew 
cast ; his face was beardless and his complexion almost livid ; 
he wore long, thick curly hair; but his eye was his most 
marked feature. It was black, piercing, and ever alert. A 
bitter opponent once said that he had the eyes of a serpent 
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looking from the face of a corpse, and the description was not 
unhappy.| He dressed simply. His manner was courteous 
but inflexible. | He never lost his self-possession, but beneath 
his calm exterior was a heart the resentments of which were 
implacable. He lived quietly, going but little into society, and 
his domestic relations were free from taint. 

If Barnard was essentially an American, and Cardozo not 
less essentially a Jew, McCunn was a typical Irishman,—noisy, 
bragging, blatant. He obtained his position on the bench in 
1861, through the friendship of Fernando Wood’s brother Ben- 
jamin, of lottery notoriety, and he superseded Judge Bos- 
worth in 1863. His knowledge of law was even less than 
Barnard’s. | He was, however, cunning enough to employ capa- 
ble advisers, and many of his opinions were written by Roger 
A. Pryor, who was then trying to get into practice in New 
York.| In one or two instances where McCunn differed from 
his colleagues on the bench, he was sustained by the Court of 
Appeals, to the surprise of every one. He was not so coura- 
geous as Barnard, but he displayed, if possible, even greater 
effrontery. He was shamelessly corrupt, and though outwardly 
good-natured and even jovial, he was treacherous at heart, and 
sold his clients’ secrets to opposing counsel.} He persuaded a 
near relative to transfer property to him, and then asserted his 
title to it, and dispossessed him even of his house. Yet, in spite 
of these traits of character, McCunn could talk so smoothly and 
act the whole-souled Irishman so well, that he deceived respect- 
able men into thinking him honest and desirous of improving 
himself. } In his personal appearance and when in repose he 
was quite striking, and an anecdote is told of some eminent 
foreigner who, at a public entertainment, expressed the great- 
est curiosity to know something of “ that remarkable-looking 
man with the head like St. Just.” The tourist’s faith in 
craniology is supposed not to have survived the shock. | 

Sut one more character remains to be referred to, and this 
preliminary gallery of familiar portraits will be complete. It 
will be remembered that where this article some pages back 
diverged into the description of the Ring judges, the various 
gentlemen who desired to assume the management of the 
municipal affairs of New York had, after much wrangling and 
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futile negotiation, finally patched up a hollow truce, the silence 
of which boded ill for the devoted city. | This period of calm 
was then likened to that which is commonly observed to follow 
a division of food among a collection of caged beasts of prey. 
The process of deglutition over, the carnivorous propensities of 
these animals are apt speedily to reassert themselves. It was 
so in the present case with the city politicians. The contest 
between Tammany and Mozart revived, and “ Mephistopheles- 
Micawber ” once again prepared to disturb their sunny hunt- 
ing-grounds and to prove himself a very thorn in the flesh of 
the sachems of Tammany. In 1865 Fernando Wood, with- 
out success, raised the old question at the State convention, 
whether Mozart or Tammany was the regular party organiza- 
tion. He then strove to unite the two factions in his support 
for the Mayoralty; but though the reputation of Tammany 
was at a low ebb, owing to the scandal created by the revela- 
tions of the Citizens’ Association, and perhaps, indeed, for that 
very reason, it refused to affiliate with Wood. On the contrary, 
it nominated for Mayor John T. Hoffman, who had won great 
popularity by his firmness, as Recorder, in punishing the draft 
rioters of 1863. Hoffman, therefore, now loomed up into im- 
portance as one of the Ring respectabilities, —a species of 
figure-head, indeed, in matters of ** deportment,” in which ca- 
pacity, and until the downfall of his associates, he certainly 
evinced very considerable abilities, and nourished a lofty am- 
bition. As his name indicates, he was of German extraction. 
His family lived at Sing Sing, N. Y., and prior to his election 
as Recorder he was a member of a respectable law firm in 
New York. ‘He had taken an interest in politics from early 
life, speaking frequently in political campaigns and at Fourth 
of July celebrations.’ His first connection with municipal 
affairs was in 1854, when he became an active member of the 
Young Men’s Tammany Hall General Committee. In 1859 
he joined the Tammany Society, and presently became a mem- 
ber of the General Committee. | He kept aloof from the squab- 
bles which tormented the Society, nor did he become prominent 
before the date of the Mozart Hall secession.! In 1859 he was 
an unsuccessful applicant for the appointment of the United 
States District Attorney, but the following year he was elected 
Recorder by a handsome majority. 
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Hoffman was not a brilliant man, but he had ability, per- 
sonal dignity, and resolution. | He was ambitious, and though 
he was himself superior to mercenary considerations, he was 
not unwilling to shut his eyes to wrong-doing as the price of 
fame and position., “ For the glory of sitting on the money- 
bags he would let others rob the treasury.” He was elected 
Mayor by a large majority. His first notable act in this office 
was to veto the appropriation of $57,000 for the Corporation 
Manual, but his veto was overridden by the Common Council. 
Subsequently, in April, he vetoed two schemes aimed at the 
city treasury, — one granting an extra allowance to a contrac- 
tor, and the other authorizing a retired city inspector to con- 
tinue in the occupation of rooms rented by the city, and to 
keep an indefinite number of clerks for an indefinite period 
to accomplish the unfinished business of his department. The 
power of the Ring, however, was so great, and the Mayor was 
so hampered by provoking legislative safeguards, that it would 
have been hard even for one not blinded by ambition to stem 
the rising tide of corruption which flooded in from every side. 
In his case, also, the prize of the governorship was ever dan- 
gled before his eyes, and obscured his vision. 

In July, 1866, his name was brought forward in connection 
with that office, and he was nominated at the Democratic State 
Convention, after an unusually long ballot. He made numer- 
ous speeches during the canvass, in which he mainly discussed 
national topics. He denounced the Registry Law at length, 
for its injustice to foreigners ; and thus, as well as by a letter 
to President Johnson regarding the Fenian invaders of Canada, 
made a bid for the Irish vote. He also denounced the Com- 
missions, and referred casually to the wasteful expenditure of 
public money in the city. | He was defeated, partly, it is al- 
leged, owing to frauds perpetrated by the Republicans, but 
more probably because he was not well known to voters out- 
side of New York City.) Its failure in this caucus stimulated 
the Ring to extraordinary energy in the election two years 
later. This was the Presidential canvass in which Grant 
was opposed by Seymour. The “ Leader,’ in a five-column 
double-leaded article, entitled ‘* Save the Republic,” vigorously 
insisted upon the necessity of making every exertion to secure 
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a Democratic victory both in State and city. Among other 
things, vast preparations were made for 2 mammoth torch- 
light procession and mass meeting in October, and a large 
attendance was secured by the offer of a silken banner to the 
ward having the fullest representation. The arrangement of 
the procession was intrusted to Mr. Andrew J. Garvey, who 
was highly commended by the “ Leader,” both before and after 
the parade, for his “ unsurpassed skill and experience in mat- 
ters of this kind.”” When the procession reached Tammany 
Hall, marshalled by Garvey, who carried a richly carved baton, 
Oakey Hall was in eestasies, and almost embraced this “ jewel 
of a grand marshal,’ as he called the subsequently famous 
contractor, whom the Ring and its organ, for reasons hereafter 
to appear, felt impelled at this juncture to court and flatter as 
much as possible. 

The corruption of the city executive and judiciary was now 
fairly eclipsed by that of its ballot-box. Tweed and his asso- 
ciates were resolved to carry the local elections by fair means 
or by foul. | Under their unscrupulous manipulation false 
registration, repeating and falsification of election returns, were 
developed into a science. Their proceedings were simply 
amazing.| The process through which the city politicians drew 
around them an army of unscrupulous followers, dependent 
upon the public purse and ready for any service, has already 
been described.} From this material bands of organized re- 
peaters were now formed, led by Mike Norton, * Jimmy” 
O’Brien, Reddy the Blacksmith, Florence Scannel, and other 
hardly less notorious individuals. } In the days of the old fire 
department these gangs would rendezvous in the engine-houses, 
and thence proceed to the polls, and it was evidence of this fact 
which in great degree caused the breaking up of the volunteer 
system. Election frauds had long been charged on each other 
by the political parties in New York City, and, indeed, there is 
some reason to suppose that through their agency the defeat of 
Henry Clay was brought about in the Presidential election of | 
1844. Governor King, in his first annual message, in 1857, 
in referring to the “elective franchise,” said: “ All know that 
in the city of New York, and measurably in other large cities, 
it is not pure, and often not free.” And again, in March, 
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1858, a select committee reported to the Assembly, that “ of 
late years frauds and simulation at the ballot-box have become 
extensive and enormous.” In view of this great and growing 
abuse, the Legislature of the State — enacted the Registry 
Laws of May 13, 1865, and April 25, 1866. These, however, 
wholly failed to accomplish the object for which they were de- 
signed. False voting increased with each election. It was 
large in 1866, but in 1868 it reached a hideous climax. (In 
the earlier days party leaders were satisfied with repeating ; 
then wholesale naturalization by the courts began; and finally, 
when this proved inadequate for the exigency, partisan inspec- 
tors were appointed, who did away with the necessity of repeat- 
ing by manufacturing the returns to order.) 

On the 6th of October, 1868, wholesale naturalization was 
begun on a scale hitherto not imagined. The Supreme Court, 
for the first time in its history, engaged in this work, which 
had previously devolved wholly on the Court of Common Pleas 
and Superior Court. No less than 105,000 blank applications 
for and 69,000 certificates of naturalization were ordered to 
be printed by the New York Printing Company for the Supe- 
rior and Supreme Courts, besides “ several thousand” blanks 
supplied for various committees and officers established by 
Tammany Hall. In the Supreme Court Barnard alone heard 
applications for naturalization ; in the Superior Court McCunn 
was more or less assisted by his associates. McCunn was, how- 
ever, most remarkable for the indecent haste with which he ex- 
amined applicants and issued certificates to them. | He sat on 
the bench longer than the usual court hours, in one case re- 
maining until midnight. ' Of the 17,572 applicants in this court 
he allowed eight ninths. The daily average from October 5 to 
October 23 was 1,415, while for several days respectively the 
number ordered to be passed was 2,109, 1,868, 1,856, 1,842, 
1,760. Barnard held his court nominally from seven to nine 
o’clock in the evening, but the sessions ran up to ten and even 
eleven o’clock. | Experienced judges stated that it was rapid 
work to naturalize twelve men in an hour, yet McCunn declared 
that he could examine two applicants in a minute, while Barnard 
made citizens by platoons.| The average number naturalized 
each year in the Common Pleas, from 1856 to 1867 inclusive, 
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was 5,252, and in the Superior Court 3,955, or a total annual 
average of 9,207. The highest number in any one of these years 
in both of these courts, prior to 1865, was 16,493 in 1856. 1Yet 
in 1868 there were naturalized in the Common Pleas 3,145, in 
the Superior Court 27,897, and in the Supreme Court 10,070, 
making a total of 41,112, — more than four times the previous 
annual average.) These figures, moreover, only include such 
cases as were registered; the actual number was doubtless 
much larger. It was pretended that this extraordinary increase 
was due to the fact that many aliens took out their papers at 
this time who had neglected to do so during the Rebellion, 
from the fear of being thereby rendered liable to compulsory 
military service under the draft. The figures of the Presiden- 
tial election of 1864, however, do not exhibit any diminution 
from previous years, to indicate that aliens were deterred from 
naturalization by that consideration. 

Not only was the number of the naturalizations effected 
enormous, but the manner in which the applicants were passed 
was scandalous and fraudulent. | They, with their witnesses, 
were repeatedly sworn in groups, without any separate exami- 
nation. | In one instance thirteen, and in another fifteen, men 
were naturalized in five minutes. | Certificates were procured 
for persons who did not appear in court, while professional 
witnesses vouched for every doubtful dipplicant.} The proceed- 
ings were not even public, but in many instances the doors 
were closed, or the court-room was so crowded that it was im- 
possible to get within hearing distance of the judge. On sey- 
eral occasions spectators were forcibly ejected from the court- 
room. Certificates were also issued in large quantities under 
fictitious names, for the use of repeaters; thousands of these 
were sent broadcast throughout the city and State. Many cer- 
tificates were issued to professed minors, to avoid the previous 
*‘ declaration of intentions” which is necessary in other cases. 
Out of 10,093 naturalizations in the Supreme Court, 9,711 were 
of this character. In the Superior Court 13,541 out of 17,572 
applicants were minors. The evidence in other courts shows 
that about sixty per cent of “ minor applications ” is a legiti- 
mate proportion, so that in both the Supreme and Superior 
Courts heavy frauds were perpetrated in this way. The next 
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step was the development of false registration upon an equally 
large scale. 

In New York City there are.22 wards, which during the 
control of the Ring were divided into 340 election districts. 
The law provides for four inspectors of registry and elec- 
tion in each district. These, aided by two poll-clerks, sit for 
one day three weeks prior to the election, or two days if the 
number of voters in the district exceeds 400, and again on 
the Friday and Saturday immediately preceding the election, 
to register the names and residences of voters appearing for 
that purpose. No one, unless so registered, can lawfully vote. 
At the election these inspectors receive the ballots from the 
voters, and deposit them in the proper ballot-boxes. The 
names and residences of those voting are recorded by the poll- 
clerks on poll-lists, and when the polls are closed the ballot- 
boxes are delivered over to two canvassers, who canvass 
or count the ballots, which should by law exactly tally in 
number with the names recorded on the poll-lists. The 
result of the canvass is announced and certified by the can- 
vassers, and their returns are finally passed upon by the Board 
of Supervisors sitting as a county board of canvassers. Per- 
sons claiming the right to be registered and to vote may be 
challenged, and in this case their right to registry is decided 
upon by a majority of the inspectors. These restrictions cer- 
tainly have the appearance of being sufficiently rigid to secure 
a reasonable purity of the ballot. In operation they only 
demonstrated how utterly futile all restrictive laws are in pres- 
ence of a debauched public opinion. The plan now devised to 
wholly evade the operation of the registry was brutal in its 
directness and simplicity. 

Headquarters were established in the different wards, and 
duplicate lists of fictitious names were made out, in which a 
number and a street were set down opposite each name. Two 
days before the election, gangs of men assembled at these 
headquarters and were called off, each receiving one of these 
names. They then, under leaders who in many cases were 
notorious thieves, went in small or large parties, and registered 
repeatedly. On election day the same set of men, after being 
stimulated by drink, were led to the polls at the places where 
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they had registered, and voted “ early and often” ; occasionally 
exchanging coats and hats, more in jest than to avoid recog- 
nition. Six men were registered from Tweed’s house, nine 
from that of Justice Shandley, and thirteen from that of Coro- 
ner Keenan. The actual number of residents in the three 
dwellings was eight. From the Compton House, a second- 
class hotel in Third Avenue, 152 persons were registered, and 
94 voted. From the house of George Thompson, a member of 
the Democratic General Committee, 35 persons were regis- 
tered, and 23 voted. Besides these instances, there were 
false registrations from the houses of other well-known per- 
sons respectively, as follows: Senator Michael Norton, 30; 
Peter Norton, his brother, 24; Alderman John Cox, 25; Al- 
derman Isaac Robinson, 20 ; Michael Sharkey, 20 ; Peter Burns, 
13; Assemblyman Peter Mitchell, 15. 

In the twenty-first ward, the home of Sheriff O’Brien, an 
extraordinary state of affairs existed. Though this ward had 
6,812 Democratic to offset 1,599 Republican voters, yet hun- 
dreds of repeaters were lodged and fed in it, free of expense, by 
O’Brien, on election day, and three or four hundred deputy- 
sheriffs were actually sent to this locality to prevent the former 
from being interfered with.| O’Brien, indeed, appointed some 
two thousand special deputies on the election day, purely on 
his own authority, and without a requisition from the Mayor, 
Governor, or the police authorities. Their orders were concise, 
— to arrest any one who might attempt to interfere with voting. 
Many of them were men who had been convicted of crime, and 
all belonged to the order of “ roughs.”” Besides the evidence 
of wholesale repeating educed by the discrepancy between the 
poll-lists and the registry, the number of naturalization papers 
issued to fictitious persons, and the disclosures of men who 
took part in repeating, additional proof of the colossal nature 
of the frauds perpetrated at this election is found in the ex- 
cess of the vote cast above the entire actual voting population. 
Full evidence of this last fact is supplied by the Congressional 
Report on the New York Election Frauds of that year.* In 
this document the conclusion was reached that “the total 
fraudulent and illegal votes cast in the State of New York at 


* House Decuments, 40th Congress, 3d Session, Report No. 31. 
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the election in November, 1868, were not less than, and prob- 
ably exceeded 50,000 votes.” 

Nor did these frauds stop here. Those who had the present 
** job” in hand were men who believed in thorough work, — 
they proposed this time to take a veritable bond of fate. It 
had been charged by the Democrats that in the gubernatorial 
election of 1866 the Republican managers withheld the re- 
turns from the country districts until they had received the 
vote in New York City, when they manipulated the former 
so as to offset the Democratic majority in the metropolis. 
Whether well founded or not, this belief probably suggested 
to the Tammany leaders the adoption of like tactics in the 
pending canvass. Immediately before the election, Oakey 
Hall, who was secretary of the Democratic State Committee, 
prepared and sent to the chairman of every county Democratic 
organization in the State the following secret circular : — 

[Private and strictly confidential.] 
Rooms or Democratic STaTe COMMITTEE, 
October 27, 1868. 

My pear Str, — Please at once to communicate with some relia- 
ble person in three or four principal towns, and in each city of your 
county, and request him (expense duly arranged for this end) to tele- 
graph to Wm. M. Tweed, Tammany Hall, at the minute of closing 
the poll, — not waiting for a count,— such person’s estimate of the 
vote. Let the telegraph be as follows: “This town will show a 
Democratic gain (or loss) over last year of .” Or this one, if 
sufficiently certain : “ This town will give a Republican or Democratic 


” 








majority of 

There is of course an important object to be attained. By a simul- 
taneous transmission at the hour of closing the poll, but not longer 
waiting, opportunity can be taken of the usual half-hour lull in tele- 
graphic communication over lines before actual results begin to be 
declared, and before the Associated Press absorb the telegraph with 
returns and interfere with individual messages ; and give orders to 
watch carefully the count. 

Very truly yours, 
Samvuet J. Tivpen, Chairman. 


This circular, though purporting to be signed by Mr. Til- 
den, was prepared and issued without his knowledge. When 
Mr. Tilden heard of its existence, he protested at once 
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against such a use of his name, or the issue of the document 
itself. Mr. Hoffman also never saw or heard anything of the 
circular until it appeared in print. Another ingenious device 
suggested itself at this time to Hall’s fertile mind. On October 
28th a call was issued from the rooms of the Tammany Hall 
General Committee, requesting the Democratic canvassers of 
the city to meet at the hall on the Sunday before the election. 
Some three hundred and forty responded, who were advised 
by Oakey Hall in counting the votes to read over the name of 
every elector on every ticket, instead of simply counting each 
ticket as a unit without reading all the names on it, as had 
been the practice at former Presidential elections. | Hall him- 
self afterwards stated that one of his objects in doing this 
was to prolong the count as much as possible, so that the 
interior of the State could not hear of the progress of the 
voting in the city, as had been the case in former elections. 
These arrangements had the expected effect. More than 
two hundred telegrams were forwarded to the city in answer 
to Hall’s circular, and early in the evening of the election 
day about one third of the State had been heard from. On 
the other hand, as a result of Hall’s other suggestions, a 
delay of three hours was brought about in making up the city 
vote. | This time was undoubtedly employed in manipulating 
the returns to suit the exigencies of the Tammany leaders. | 
Oakey Hall subsequently explained that the object of the cir- 
cular was “ to get local estimates from our Democratic friends, 
with which to compare and check the returns as they came in.” 
Its idea, he further said, was “ not to perpetuate fraud, but to 
check fraud,” and he added, “I wish to disavow the remotest 
intention, on our part, of in any way advising the canvassers 
in the city of New York as to the state of the country polls; 
and, as a matter of fact, I state that no one single canvasser in 
the city of New York knew what was the country poll, except- 
ing as he may have heard it was announced at Tammany Hall 
or Cooper Institute.” All of which will be accepted for ex- 
actly what it is worth. Meanwhile the decisive fact remains, 
that on this occasion the votes returned as cast in New York 
were eight per cent in excess of its entire voting population, and 
furnished a Democratic majority of 60,678, which sufficed to 
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promote Mayor Hoffman to the gubernatorial chair by a major- 
ity of exactly 10,000 in the entire State. 

The transcendent interest tasen in the national and State 
canvass had left, during its prug as, little leisure for thought 
about the local elections which were to follow it. In case the 
Democratic candidate for Governor was victorious the office of 
Mayor would be vacant; yet, as Hoffman’s term had not ex- 
pired, it was uncertain whether a new election would be held, 
to choose a successor to him, or whether Coman, who as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen had acted as Mayor during 
Hoffman’s absence on electioneering tours, would, ex officio, suec- 
ceed him. Coman, who was a type of the ordinary New York 
politician, had shown himself ready to aid any jobbery likely 
to benefit himself or his friends; but whether he was exactly 
the man the present exigencies called for in that place was not 
clear. When the existence of a vacancy was established, 
Sweeny .was evidently in a condition of great mental per- 
plexity, and even contemplated taking the office himself. 
Bafiling feelers were continually put forth by the ‘ Leader,” 
pointing to different men. Finally Coman was roughly thrust 
aside, and the vacant Mayoralty was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, editor of the Stadts Zeitung news- 
paper, and himself enjoying great influence with the German 
voters of the city. The honor was declined by him, but 
when asked to mention some one who would be satisfactory 
to himself and the Teutonic element, he named A. Oakey Hall. 
This decided the matter. The spirit in which the selection 
was received by the leading journals was characteristic. The 
** Herald”? commented upon it in the vein of coarse mockery 
which it loved to affect. But at this time Hall was a constant 
contributor to its columns, and on terms of close personal inti- 
macy with its editor; it would not therefore be at all surpris- 
ing if he were himself the author of the following effusion 
which greeted his own nomination: “ It will be a refreshing 
novelty to have for Mayor of New York a strictly upright, 
honorable, capable man, and at the same time one who writes 
a drama or a farce with equal success, acts a part as well as 
most professionals on the stage, conducts the most difficult 
cases on the calendar, sings a good song, composes poetry by 
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the yard, makes an effective stump-speech, responds to a toast 
with remarkable eloquence and taste, mixes a lobster salad as 
well as Delmonico’s head cook smokes the best cigar in New 
York, respects old age, and & “aves youth, as poets and orators 
invariably do.” The “ Tribuite,’’ on the contrary, used the fol- 
lowing out-spoken language in commenting on the candidate 
of the now triumphant Ring: * Mr. Hall is the most ambi- 
tious, reckless, and, in most respects, the most supple myrmi- 
don of the Tammany Ring. For many years he has been the 
support of the thieves who have plundered the treasury. In 
his present office he has stood between robbery and justice. 
Instead of punishing the breakers of the law, he boasts that he 
has not executed the law.” The nomination of Hall took 
place as announced, and his election followed in due order. 

As the result of this election, to use the words of Samuel 
J. Tilden, “ the Ring became completely organized and ma- 
tured.” The ist of January, 1869, found it master of every 
department of the city, and of nearly every department of the 
State government. It controlled both Legislature and Com- 
mon Council. Its adviser, Hoffman, sat in the Governor’s 
chair at Albany, and its other adviser, Hall, sat in the Mayor’s 
seat in New York. Sweeny was City Chamberlain; Tweed 
held the Department of Streets; Connolly had been advanced 
to the office of Comptroller. Barnard, Cardozo, and McCunn 
were secure upon the bench.| A subsidized press and a de- 
moralized bar stood ready to extenuate its every act before a 
too lenient public., Well might the Ring feel secure and pre- 
pare to reap the rich harvest of corruption. Its success had 
been complete, its power was vast, it seemed protected from 
assault on every side. The vast city, rich with plunder, lay 
helpless at its feet. 

Yet, even in the hour of triumph, there was an ominous 
foreshadowing of disaster.| O’Brien, who had rendered invalu- 
able service during the election, had just before been made 
Sheriff. His ambition, however, was not satisfied with this 
elevation, while a growing sense of importance made him 
not indisposed to revel. Soon after the election a leading 
Republican politician met Sweeny, and, after interchanging a 
few words with him, said, “ You have made an awful blunder 
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in putting in O’Brien as Sheriff; mark my words, he will ruin 
you all.” “ Well,” replied Sweeny, apologetically, “ we had 
to take him or the Big Judge” (Connolly). ‘ Very true” 
was the rejoinder; “ but the Big Judge don’t amount to any- 
thing, you could turn him out of doors every day in the week. 
O’Brien is made of different stuff, as you will find out when he 
begins to tackle you.” The utterance was prophetic. 


CuarLes F. WINGATE. 





Art. VI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—A History of American Currency, with Chapters on the English 
Bank Restriction and Austrian Paper Money. By Wittiam G, 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 
To which is appended “The Bullion Report.” New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1874. 


Tue field of financial history of which Professor Sumner has un- 
dertaken to present a sketch is well known to students as being 
astonishingly rich in materials, and fruitful of cases profitable for 
warning or instruction. But it is broad, much of it has hardly been 
explored, its attractions have not been heightened by the skill of the 
writers who have dealt with it hitherto, and thus the general public 
have but a faint idea of its real importance. The fact that our own 
history proves by examples in a hundred different forms the futility 
of the latest theories about supplying the people with “cheap 
money,” — that is, with a cheap substitute for money, — is one which 
the advocates of depreciated paper are not eager to keep before the 
public. The record is not a pleasant one for them to face. It shows 
the unsoundness of their principles and the breaks in their logic as 
exposed by the clear lights of experience. The record is annoying 
also, because it shows that their folly is, after all, stale folly, and has no 
more right to stand in the way of sober discussion in finance than the 
Ptolemaic system has in astronomy. The appeal to history is also a 
vexatious one for the “ practical statesman” of to-day, because it is 
not an appeal to theory, but to fact; and it is on his obedience to 
“facts” and to “realities of every-day life,” as distinguished from the 
“mere theory” of Mill and Ricardo and Tooke, that he chiefly prides 
himself. 
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Our colonial period is especially full of cases where economical 
and financial heresies, such as were gravely defended in Congress last 
winter by the inflationist party, were exploded and buried fathoms 
deep a century or two ago. The country was then poor in everything 
save its undeveloped resources and the inventiveness of its financiers ; 
and in nearly every Colony there was a long succession of schemes for 
coining credit, in default of anything else to be coined, and all ending 
in disaster. The variety of forms in which bad paper was issued dur- 
ing this period is amazing. When Peter Goldthwaite found his treas- 
ure, says Hawthorne in the “ Twice-Told Tales,” “here were old pro- 
vincial bills of credit, and treasury notes, and bills of land banks, and 
all other bubbles of the sort, from the first issue, above a century and 
a half ago, down nearly to the Revolution. Bills of a thousand 
pounds were intermixed with parchment pennies, and worth no more 
than they.” Our ancestors appear indeed to have tried all the possi- 
ble variations on this theme.* They began with wampum and they 
ended with currencies, ‘“‘ secured upon real estate, based on the credit 
of the whole people and receivable for taxes and all public dues,” but 
they found no protection against the consequences of inconvertibility 
and overissue. Cheated by one scheme, they resorted to another ; and 
their public men, to whom finance was a study in which they had few 
lights, did little to correct the popular errors. Their writers some- 
times, like Franklin, gained a clear perception of the effect of quantity 
on an inconvertible issue ; but of the great principles of currency they 
had little notion, and they had not yet drawn the inevitable induction 
from their own experience. Franklin defended the legal-tender paper of 
the Colonies when the Board of Trade proposed to put them under a 
wholesome restraint ; and his pamphlet was produced with great satis- 
faction by Mr. Kelley of Philadelphia, in one of the currency debates 
of last winter: but we suspect that nobody except. Mr. Kelley would 
now find himself strengthened by the philosopher's argument. In 
financial discussion the colonial period is not rich ; but in illustrations 
of financial principles, working out then on a limited field the same 
results which are produced to-day on one as broad as the continent, 
there is none that is more abundant. 

The story of the continental currency, and its quick depreciation 


* As an incident showing the value of money in the Massachusetts Colony in its 
earliest years, Mr. Sumner observes that ‘‘the President of Harvard College was 
condemned to pay an usher £ 20 for flogging him.” The value of the illustration, 
whatever it may be, will not be impaired if we venture to remark that Nathaniel 
Eaton, master of the school in Newtowne (now Cambridge), has never been reckoned 
among the Presidents of Harvard College. 
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and final repudiation, is more familiar. In that case success has dis- 
guised the shame of the expedient, and private wrongs are forgotten ; 
but Pelatiah Webster, the contemporary writer whose neglected 
prophecies and forgotten record of their fulfilment is the best com- 
mentary on the financial history of his day, says of this paper, now 
treasured in many a cabinet among the patriotic mementos of the 
Revolution, that “it has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted 
the choicest interests of our country more, and done more injustice, 
than even the arms and artifices of our enemy.” ‘To hint that the 
bloodstained greenback, which also has served its purpose and is ful- 
filling its obscure destiny, has also been the instrument of private 
wrong, and perhaps a hindrance instead of a help to the public suc- 
cess, excites a sort of sacred rage in the minds of some perfervid patri- 
ots ; but we are willing to stand by the prediction that this will be the 
judgment of history in another generation. We may still hope that 
history will not carry the parallel between the two currencies further, 
and record a repetition of the later phases of the continental e xperi- 
ment. It ought, however, to be steadily remembered that the con- 
tinental currency was always “eagerly sought by the people,” that 
more of it could always be used, and that, if the evidence afforded by 
depreciation be neglected, it gave few signs of redundancy until the 
bottom tumbled out altogether. It is the unfailing characteristic of 
such a currency, if it has the legal quality of paying debts, that it 
will circulate at some rate or other, whether its promise be kept or 
not, and though it bear only the promise of John Smith, or no prom- 
ise at all, as General Butler proposed. Professor Sumner understates 
the case when he says that the continental bills in the spring of 
1780 “ were worth two cents on the dollar, and then ceased to circu- 
late.” They continued to circulate and to depreciate, says Pelatiah 
Webster, until May, 1781, and never passed more briskly than when 
they had fallen to five hundred for one. Up to that point the conti- 
nental currency had fallen short of “what the country could use” ; 
at that point it vanished. The same phenomenon was observed in the 
South in the closing days of the Confederate government, and ought 
to be well pondered by those who think that an inconvertible cur- 
rency needs to be expanded as soon as it begins to pinch. 

For the seventy-five years following the Revolution, our financial 
history is simply a weltering chaos. Here and there a topic of real 
importance emerges, such as the rise and fall of the United States 
Bank, the establishment of gold as the only currency recognized by 
the government, the development of some excellent systems of 
State banks, and of some which were frightfully bad. There are 
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abundant illustrations of good and bad banking; but with twenty or 
thirty legislatures constantly at work setting up or pulling down 
banks of issue as each felt disposed, there is no connected thread of 
history to be found. The movements of those years led the people 
of the United States nowhither; and at the end, while some States 
had a currency with which they were well satisfied, and others had 
not, the country as a whole had reached no conclusions, save some 
general objections to the use of anything except gold and silver as a 
legal tender, and to the meddling of the national government with the 
issue of paper. On both of these points a few months sufficed to effect- 
ually reverse the decision of public opinion, so transient are the 
impressions of experience on the life of our nation. 

It is readily seen that the writer who undertakes an historical re- 
view of these successive periods in the narrow compass of two hundred 
and thirty pages should have the art of historical perspective in a high 
degree. So many of the events are unimportant, and so many are 
positively eccentric as regards the main drift of the narrative, that 
judicious selection and a due subordination are absolutely necessary 
in order that any clear impression may be made on the reader’s mind. 
But no such “ distancing” of details is to be found in Professor Sumner’s 
book. The student is glad to be put on the track of many facts 
which are in themselves interesting and little known, but their bear- 
ing on the general subject is not always obvious, and their effect is 
confusing. Nor can it be said that the author’s comments on meas- 
ures and events are in a style which is either judicial or scientific. 
His hearty contempt for the empiricism which has usually ruled in 
our financial affairs, and his hatred for the doctrine of protection and 
for irredeemable paper, often lead him into a train of remark which 
savors of the pamphlet rather than the scientific history, and inspires 
distrust in the minds of a class of readers whose entire confidence 
ought to be gained, — we mean that large class who are now forming 
their opinions on the subject of currency. With all the deductions 
made from the possible use of the work by these imperfections, it is 
still one of real value in the discussions upon which the country has now 
entered. The precedents recited in it, and the inferences to be drawn 
from them, are scientifically conclusive, and their effect is moreover 
not to be avoided by the superficial distinctions which the inflationists 
are fond of taking. This is a new country, says one writer of this 
school, and England is an old one ; this is a continent and she is an 
island ; and we cannot argue from her record. Here is “ continental” 
experience, from every stage of our development, in amount and 
variety sufficient for the conviction of the most sceptical. 
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Much that should otherwise be said in criticism of Professor Sum- 
ner’s book is rendered needless and even improper by the frank con- 
fession made by the author in his Preface. Several articles, treating 
of topics covered by the present volume, had been published by him 
in the “ Financier,” and the excitement caused by the panic of 1873 
made it probable that a connected sketch of our financial history 
might be useful if issued at once. The materials were therefore 
thrown together hastily and without such further research as the sub- 
ject requires, the author hoping, as he says, “at some future time to 
treat it as it deserves,” and the book was rushed through the press 
so as to be ready for publication in April, 1874. This haste in prepa- 
ration must account, no doubt, for the typographical imperfections of 
the book, which are many and grievous, — unless indeed some of the 
errors are slips of the pen, which a careful revision by the author 
should have removed: such as the statements that the Bank of North 
America was re-chartered in 1781, instead of 1787 (p. 50); that the 
deposits were removed by Jackson in 1832, instead of 1833 (p. 100) ; 
that the second suspension of the United States Bank occurred in 
June, 1841, instead of January (p. 152); that the State debts in 
1841-46 were $200,000, instead of $ 200,000,000 (p. 165); the 
transposition of “Southern States” and “Southwestern States,” 
which spoils the table on p. 181; and the date January 30, 1864, 
instead of June 30th, on p. 208. The critic is also disarmed in the 
same manner if he approaches the remarkable slovenliness of style 
and arrangement which disfigures the composition of the book, al- 
though he has a right to urge that no exigency cf publication can 
justify an author in the use of language which is often obscure as well 
as incorrect, and in the heaping together of bald and disconnected 
statements, for which the reader is to discover for himself some prin- 
ciple of coherence. How rugged is the task thus set for the reader 
may be judged from the following passage, taken at random among 
many :— 

“In 1827 money was plentiful. In 1828 it was plentiful until May, 
when there was great scarcity, renewed in September. In May, 1828, the 
highest protective tariff before 1864 was passed. The percentage of duties on 
total imports in 1830 was 30.93, and on dutiable, 47.46. In 1829 money was 
scarce until July, when it became plentiful. President Jackson opened the 
attack on the United States Bank in his first message in December of that 
“year. In 1830 money was plentiful. An English writer of the period 
speaks of specie as flowing to America from all parts of the world, and Niles’s 
Register quotes a contemporary as complaining of the over-abundance of 
silver, and wishing some gulf might open to swallow it. The Bank of the 
United States increased its loans. During 1831 it continued this movement, 
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increasing its loans from forty to sixty millions, as President Jackson charged, 
in order to manufacture popularity. In October, 1831, the money-market 
became stringent. In 1832 the United States Bank still further extended its 
discounts to seventy millions.” (p. 8.) 

A strong mental digestion is needed, when the reader is served 
with some pages of matter in this form. 

Graver errors than those of style, however, and slips not of the pen 
alone, have made their way into the book. Thus, on p. 71 the author 
says that Mr. Madison vetoed the bill for chartering a United States 
Bank in 1815, “because it allowed the bank to begin under a suspen- 
sion.” It is a curious fact, showing the strong delusion which some- 
times seizes upon public men when they find questions of finance 
complicated by the existence of war, that Mr. Madison vetoed the 
charter of 1815 expressly for the reason among others that it did not 
allow the bank to begin under a suspension, — preferring a bank which, 
as Mr. Webster said in debate, ‘is to begin with insolvency, ... . is 
to commence its existence in dishonor, .... is to draw its first 
breath in disgrace.” This, we must remark, is the harsh language 
with which Mr. Webster habitually characterized the issue of cur- 
rency bearing a false promise and requiring “whoever receives the 
note to take it with the knowledge that it is not to be paid according 
to the terms of it.” Compared with the broadly gushing rhetoric 
of 2 Logan, a Morton, or a Kelley, this severity seems strangely unsym- 
pathetic. But, to return to Professor Sumner, on p. 160 it is stated 
that the Bank of the United States, when it finally failed, owed the 
Bank of England “twenty-three millions.” Whether this tidy sum 
is in dollars or sterling, we should need strong evidence to satisfy us 
that the Bank of England ever exposed itself to loss by a single debtor 
to any such amount. Possibly the statement is based on a passage 
in Benton’s “Thirty Years’ View” (Vol. II. p. 367); but it looks 
apocryphal, and is not borne out by the report of the committee of 
stockholders on the affairs of the Bank of the United States, which 
is the only authority which we now happen to have before us. We 
must also note the statement (p. 190), that in 1861, “ after the inau- 
guration of President Lincoln, increased revenue being required, the 
tariff was revised.” This account of the establishment of our present 
protective system is often met with, the truth being, however, that 
Congress did not meet after Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration until the 4th 
of July, and that the revision of the tariff referred to was among the 
closing acts of Mr. Buchanan’s administration. And how could Pro- 
fessor Sumner make the statement (on p. 208), that “by an act of 
June 30, 1864, the amount of greenbacks is fixed at 400,000,000” ? 
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No amount of explanation corrects the mischief done by such a slip 
when made by a writer who assumes to speak with authority. 

It is a natural result of Professor Sumner’s haste in publication, 
that, not having his material fully digested and brought into the 
narrative form in his own mind, he has been compelled to follow at 
different periods the lead given by preceding writers. Thus, for the 
ante-Revolutionary period his authorities are chiefly Felt and Phil- 
lips. For the next generation or two he follows quite implicitly the 
line taken by Gouge in his “History of Paper Money and Banking,” — 
an author who constantly needs watching and verification, and whose 
page, though suggestive, is full of danger for the unwary student. 
Mr. Benton is the dominant authority for the period covered by his 
“Thirty Years’ View,” and is also an unsafe though a convenient 
guide. Every page of Mr. Benton brings out that overwhelming in- 
dividuality which determined his view of every measure with which 
he had to deal, and every man with whom he came in contact. In 
all the long controversy carried on over the United States Bank and 
the associated topics, his intense partisanship, his consequent fond- 
ness for dressing the facts before presenting them, and his freedom in 
imputing motives and applying epithets, make him an entertaining 
advocate, but never a trustworthy historian. The result, therefore, of 
Professor Sumner’s too steady reliance“upon him is, that the United 
States Bank, in the Professor’s narrative, appears, if not conceived in 
sin, to have lived in iniquity, and to have perished deservedly in the 
fulness of its wickedness ; that throughout its war with President 
Jackson, it is the wolf and he the lamb; that scanty justice is 
done to Mr. Clay ; and that Mr. Webster’s grand figure is dwarfed 
nearly to the proportions of those politicians of 1874 who have lately 
made the solemn announcement, that “the currency is in an abnormal 
condition and must be reformed,” and that “when the Republicans 
discover the true way they will pursue it.” And yet the United 
States Bank performed great service ; its wretched insolvency at last 
proves nothing to the discredit of its management in its better days, 
and does not verify in any true sense Mr. Benton’s wild allegations as to 
its unsoundness ; patriotism was not the only passion which stirred in 
the breast of Jackson in that furious contest ; and the Bank did num- 
ber among its friends men whose financial doctrines, fairly considered, 
were sound, whose motives are above suspicion, and whose intellec- 
tual calibre was at least equal to that of their opponents. 

Of our later financial history no writer, so far as we know, gives 
any connected narrative. Something can be gleaned from writers 
like Bowen and Spaulding, but in general the materials must be col- 
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lected slowly and painfully from the documents and publications of 
the day ; and therefore Professor Sumner’s treatment of all that fol- 
lows the gold discoveries in California is fragmentary and meagre. 
The student fails to collect from the statements given to him any 
connected account of the finances of the government during the war ; 
the crisis of the last months of 1860 — one of the most remarkable 
and instructive on record— is not noticed at all as a crisis; the 
causes of the suspension of specie payments in December, 1861, are 
hurried over with that failure to do justice to the action of the 
banks in the leading cities, of which Mr. Chase set the example ; and 
the panic of 1873 is disposed of in a single page. All this is unfor- 
tunate. Professor Sumner himself justly remarks, that our currency, 
our tariff, and our politics cannot be studied separately, but must be 
viewed in connection with each other ; and in the same way the great 
tides in our commercial affairs which culminate in periodical crises 
and panics are not to be explained merely as phenomena of currency, 
or the effects of this or that tariff. An important service might have 
been done by showing the public that the causes of our panics, like 
that of 1873, lie too deep for legislative remedy, and that recovery 
from them, always looked for with the same impatience which is now 
witnessed, is and must be slow and painful. And as for the steps 
by which we hurried into our present slough of irredeemable paper, 
a majority of the living political generation in the United States 
have no recollection of them, and no experience which should give 
any fair idea of the real difference between having a specie standard 
and one of paper. For the instruction of this class of readers, a 
distinct and careful account of financial affairs from 1860 to the 
present date is much needed ; and the reader cannot help regretting 
that a writer of Professor Sumner’s undoubted ability, hearty devo- 
tion to sound principles, and enthusiasm for his subject, did not 
either give himself full time for an adequate survey of the ground 
which he has attempted to cover, or concentrate his efforts upon the 
more recent, and, for practical purposes, more important parts of the 
field. As it is, the book is far from being a successful one. The 
writer has pre-empted the topic of American currency, if we may use 
the expression, but ina way which still leaves upon him the burden 
of justifying his claim to the position of an authority upon the sub- 
ject. 

We must add, in conclusion, that Professor Sumner has done an 
important service in appending to his History the English Bullion 
Report of 1810, with a statement of the events which led to it. He 
has thus brought within easy reach of the public a document which 
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must always remain one of the most valuable contributions ever made 
to the investigation of the subject of currency, and is rarely quoted 
without respectful deference, save on the floor of Congress. 


2.— Théophile Gautier, Souvenirs Intimes. Par Ernest Feypeav. 
Paris: E. Plon. 1874. 

Histoire du Romantisme, Suivie de Notices Romantiques, ete. Par 
TuHtoruiLe Gautier. Paris: Charpentier. 1874. 


Tue admirers of Théophile Gautier will be pleased to hear that a 
well-earned honor is to be bestowed on his literary remains. The 
immense number of short articles — criticisms, feud/letons, sketches, 
notices — scattered through the newspapers and magazines in which 
he earned his daily bread are to be gathered into volumes and given 
to the world under an intelligent and sympathetic editorial super- 
vision. Two volumes have already appeared : one entitled Les Jeunes- 
France, the second and more important baptized for the occasion as 
we have indicated. We ourselves rejoice greatly in this undertaking, 
for we confess to a peculiar and, in its nature, almost inexpressible 
kindness for the author of the Voyage en Espagne and Emauzx et 
Camées. His writings present themselves with such modest preten- 
sions that it is easy to underestimate them. He wrote from day to 
day, from hour to hour (in the morning paper and the evening paper), 
his exquisite prose, flanked on one side by the telegraphic gossip of 
the Agence Havas, and on the other by the advertisement of the Réva- 
lesciére Dubarry. His work was a lifelong, ceaseless, restless impro- 
visation, and his themes for the most part, at best, but a nine days’ 
wonder. And yet it may really be said of him, that he has hardly 
written a line that is not worth reprinting. We never read ten con- 
secutive lines from his pen, — tossed off though they may have been 
on the most trivial occasion, — without feeling irresistibly charmed, 
without seeming to hear the tread of the Muse, if in but a single foot- 
fall. Gautier was blessed with a perception of material beauty so 
intense and comprehensive that he was unable to write five lines with- 
out creating a lovely image or ministering in some odd fashion to the 
delight of the eyes. Art was his divinity, and he worshipped her by 
example as well as by dogma. He forged himself, at the outset of 
his career, a perfect style, and his lavish application of it has always 
reminded us of the conduct of the heroes of old-fashioned romances, 
who pay their debts by breaking off a bit of their gold chain. Gau- 
tier paid out his chain, as it were, in larger and smaller pieces, but the 
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fragment, whatever its size, always contained a portion of the original 
metal. For many minds — minds of an ascetic and utilitarian tem- 
per — he will always have a limited interest, or rather an unlimited 
repulsiveness ; but for the happy majority, as we imagine it, who are 
blessed with an eternal relish for the pictorial, whether rendered by 
the pen or by the brush, this projected complement to his published 
volumes will give a larger outline to his genius. As we recede from 
him with the lapse of time, and his figure is lighted by this intensi- 
fied glow, we more freely perceive how rare and perfect a genius it 
was. Nothing probably is easier than to exaggerate Gautier’s merits, 
or rather to pervert his claims ; but to our sense we should lose more 
by making light of them than by commemorating them in unstinted 
measure. In his own way, Gautier was simply perfect, and we have 
had not many great talents in these latter years of whom the same 
can be said. Few have been so wholly of one piece, of so unmingled 
a strain ; so pure, compact, serene, so in tune with themselves. This 
was the case with Gautier from the first, and there is something ex- 
tremely respectable in the way in which through forty years of possi- 
ble intellectual corruption he preserved the beautiful unity of his 
inspiration. Me had an extraordinary intellectual simplicity. The 
late M. Feydeau, in a volume of Souvenirs Jntimes, painfully com- 
pounded of triviality and pretentiousness, has attempted to render 
his friend the cruel service of establishing the contrary. He talks of 
him as a great thinker and a profound scholar. M. Feydeau’s indis- 
creet adulation will provoke a smile in those who have breathed the 
atmosphere, so unweighted with a moral presence, so unstirred by the 
breath of reflection, which pervades equally our author's most ardent 
verse and most deliberate prose. Gautier’s simplicity is his alpha and 
his omega, and the all-sufficient explanation of much that, in a com- 
plex nature, would have savored of offence. He never judged moral- 
ity ; he knew no more about it than a Fiji-Islander about coal-smoke. 
His sole mission in the world was to make pictures, and he discharged 
it with a singleness of sympathy which even his possibly more spirit- 
ualized ghost will shudder to see his posthumous eulogists attempting 
to discredit. His pictorial faculty was unsurpassed ; he was one of 
the first of descriptive poets. This surely is glory enough, and in the 
very interest of refined enjoyment we protest against all extension 
or qualification of it. For it is not in the least paradoxical to say 
that Gautier would have been a much less estimable writer if he had 
been in the least a more edifying one. Nature had furnished him with 
an unequalled apparatus for esthetic perception and verbal portrai- 
ture, and she had attempted, in the intellectual line, to do nothing 
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else. To preserve the balance she had contented herself with giving 
him an imperturbable moral amenity. Those who have read to any 
purpose the Voyage en Espagne and the Capitaine Fracasse, to say noth- 
ing of that tremendous monument of juvenile salubrity, Mademoiselle 
de Maupin, in which the attempt to seem vicious is like a pair of burnt- 
cork mustaches smirched over lips still redolent of a mother’s milk, 
will know what we mean when we say that Gautier is almost gro- 
tesquely good. His temperament is as full of bonhomie as his imagi- 
nation of refinement. He occasionally pointed a period with a dash 
of sarcasm ; but such a missile, in his hands, did execution hardly less 
gentle than a feather pillow. This almost helpless-looking moral sim- 
plicity and benignity in Gautier, as it shows in union with his lifelong 
appeal to all the delightful material influences of life, is the source of 
that part of our good-will for our author which we just now called 
inexpressible. In one’s admiration for him, in this spirit, there is some- 
thing of compassion. He seems to be, in a manner, the unretributed 
sport of Nature. He gives her all his attention, his love, and his zeal ; 
year in and year out he gazes at her, waits on her, catches her every 
image and mood and tone; and she, sitting there in her splendors and 
seeing herself mirrored in a style which never ceased to develop till 
its polished surface had reflected her from head to foot, never drops into 
his conscience, by way of reward, a single vivifying germ ; never by her 
grateful breath transforms him for a day from the poet who merely 
observes and describes into the poet who conceives and creates. All 
this, to our sense, if we are not over-fanciful, gives Gautier an odd 
sort of isolated, unsupported, unfriended air in the midst of the beau- 
tiful material world to which he spent his life in paying exquisite 
compliments. We do not really react upon natural impressions and 
assert our independence, until these impressions have been absorbed 
into our moral life and become a mysterious part of moral passion. 
Poor Gautier seems to stand forever in the chill external air which 
blows over the surface of things ; above his brilliant horizon there 
peeped no friendly refuge of truth purely intellectual, where he could 
rake over the embers of philosophy, and rest his tired eyes among 
the shadows of the unembodied. 

M. Feydeau was, according to his own account, for many years an 
intimate friend of Gautier and the confidant of his most personal 
pleasures and pains. It was his habit to take notes during this period 
of all noteworthy incidents, and he aspires in his little volume to play 
the part of a miniature Boswell. Unfortunately, we get a more lively 
sense of M. Feydeau’s own personality than of that of his weightier 
friend ; and we may say in parenthesis, and without an infraction of 
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charity, considering on this and on other occasions the frankness of the 
author’s self-exposure, that a less attractive personality has rarely 
sought to exhibit itself in literature. His volume, however, reminds 
us pertinently enough of the intellectual atmosphere in which Gautier 
lived and worked. It was an atmosphere which imperiously urged 
all who breathed it to the cultivation of the picturesque in some form 
or other, — painting or the drama, the fewilleton or the novel. “ Art,” 
says M. Flaubert, was his friend’s master-passion : his life was passed 
in the zealous appreciation of clever pictures and new plays ; in going 
from the studio to the theatre and from the theatre to the printing- 
office. There have doubtless been circles far more prolific in valuable 
generalizations about art, — circles in Berlin and Diisseldorf, in which 
the philosophy of the matter was opened up in a far more abysmal 
fashion over pipes and Schoppen any night in the year; but there 
has probably been in our time no more exquisite and penetrating a 
sentiment of the subject than was to be found in the half-Bohemian 
coterie of which M. Feydeau’s “‘ Théo” was the high-priest. From this 
coterie every human consideration not immediately bearing upon 
some possible artistic interpretation of sensuous pleasure seems to 
have been unanimously excluded. “ Politics” were religiously ta- 
booed, the sense of the company being unexceptionally that producers 
in their line should have a good strong money-spending, picture-order- 
ing government to take care of them and guard them well against the 
rising tide of democracy and utilitarianism, but never be bothered with 
principles and details. When, on the close of the war (which brought 
to Gautier a good deal of personal misfortune), he has occasion, like 
any other good citizen, to treat his friend to a little talk (very sensi- 
ble talk) about the prospects of France, the duties of Frenchmen, and 
the question of the “‘revanche,” he thinks it necessary, according to M. 
Feydeau’s report, to make an elaborate apology for venturing upon 
such unfamiliar ground, even in the freedom of a téte-d-téte. But per- 
haps the strongest impression we get from M. Feydeau is of the unin- 
terrupted laboriousness of our author's career. Gautier was to the end 
a poor man. His exquisite literary work, though relished by the 
delicate of taste all over the world, never procured him anything but 
a decent subsistence. He could never treat himself to that supreme 
luxury of the artist, — the leisure to do a certain fine thing to please 
himself. He was chained to the newspapers ; to the hour of his death 
he was hammering with his golden mallet on the resonant anvil of the 
daily press. His vivid images, his charming fancies, his wealth of color 
and metaphor and perception, his polished perfection and unerring feli- 
city of style, through all of which, as we read, there seems to circulate 
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such a current of joyous spontaneity and leisurely appreciation, were 
to the writer’s own sense all mere daily drudgery, paid for by the line, 
— the goaded effort of a mind haunted by visions of hungry mouths 
and unpaid bills. In this daily pressure of labor and need, it is im- 
mensely to Gautier’s credit that he never, for three words together, 
was false to his own rigid literary conscience. The work, under the 
spur, was not only done, but perfectly done. It was often done in 
the printing-office on the edge of a smutted table, with a dozen people 
talking ; but there is never a case in which the reader of the finished 
article is not free to fancy it may have been excogitated in luxurious 
leisure, amid the fumes of a perfumed pipe, by a genius in a Persian 
dressing-gown reclining under a bower of roses. The conjunction of 
Gautier’s hurried, overworked, oppressed manner of life with the inde- 
scribably exquisite, chiselled quality (“ chiselled” is the word that 
always comes to us) of his prose, is one of the interesting facts of liter- 
ature. It is just such a fact as the Academy was bound to take cog- 
nizance of, but he knocked more than once in vain at the door of 
rusty hinges ; it remained his privilege to complete, with Balzac and 
Madame Sand for his companions, the trio of the great excluded imagi- 
native writers. 

We should like to quote, for curiosity’s sake, a few lines from a 
letter of M. Gustave Flaubert, the author of Madame Bovary. M. 
Flaubert was an intimate friend of Gautier, and M. Feydeau prints 
a note received from him at the time of the poet’s death : — 


“ Je ne plains pas notre ami défunt. Au contraire, je l’envie profondément. 
Que ne suis-je & pourrir & sa place? Pour l’agrément qu’on a dans ce bas 
monde, autant s’en aller le plus vite possible. Le 4 Septembre a inauguré un 
état de choses qui ne nous regarde plus. Nous sommes de trop. On nous 
hait et on nous méprise. Voila le vrai. Donc, bonsoir! Pauvre cher Théo! 
C’est de cela qu’il est mort (du dégoat de Vinfection moderne). C’était un 
grand lettré et un grand poéte.” 


M. Feydeau gives his friend’s letter with the reverse of an invidious 
intention, but its effect is the same as that of his own reflections 
throughout his volume when he quotes himself or speaks in propria 
persona. Gautier’s younger comrades are a corrupt generation, and 
their arid cynicism only serves to throw into relief the admirable 
geniality of the elder writer,—the happy salubrity of a tempera- 
ment which could spend forty years in the lap of tendencies ‘predes- 
tined to all manner of ultimate morbid efflorescence, and yet preserve 
its sweetness to the end. MM. Feydeau and Flaubert, M. Dumas 
Jils, and a dozen others are the dregs of a school, — the running to 
seed of the famous generation of 1830. Gautier had the good fortune 
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to belong to the elder race, and to enjoy the good health which, if it 
came from nothing else, would come from his being original. The 
second of the volumes which serve as the text of our remarks may 
be regarded as his contribution to the history of that extraordinary 
literary revolution. A “History of Romanticism” is a rather ambi- 
tious title for what is hardly more than a string of picturesque anec- 
dotes and reminiscences of the author’s early comrades, reinforced by 
a series of obituary notices of the veterans in the grand army, pub- 
lished as they dropped one by one out of the march. But it was to 
the picturesque side of the movement of 1830 that Gautier was espe- 
cially attached, and its hundred outward eccentricities could not have 
found a more sympathetic and amusing chronicler. The great flood- 
tide which, with the coming in of Louis Philippe, detached from their 
immemorial anchorage so many of the old divinities and dogmas in 
French art and letters has, by this time, wellnigh subsided ; has, in 
fact, in great part retreated into various quiet coves and corners, 
under watch of the declining star of genius which has earned its rest. 
But it behooves us to remember well what a mighty tide it was, and 
what a.wondrous work it achieved. The eighteen years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe were certainly, for art and letters, one of the great 
moments of the human mind, and quite worthy, proportions observed, 
to rank with the age of Pericles, the age of Elizabeth, or the Floren- 
tine Renaissance. It offers a splendid list of names, as Gautier here 
strings them together: “ Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, 
Alfred de Musset, George Sand, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Auguste Barbier, 
Delacroix, Louis Boulanger, Ary Scheffer, Dévéria, Decamps, David 
d’Angers, Barye, Hector Berlioz, Frédéric Lemaitre, and Madame 
Dorval.” He omits Prosper Mérimée, Michelet, and himself from the 
writers, Horace Vernet from the painters, and Mademoiselle Rachel 
from the actors. All these great talents worked together, lived to- 
gether very much, and had a multitude of common passions, hopes, 
and aspirations. They were young and poor, and conscious of their 
strength ; all herded together in the attics and entresols of a brilliant, 
inspiring capital, and inflamed with a generous comradeship as well as 
with artistic ardor. The band of the young romantiques had its wild 
oats to sow, and it scattered a plentiful crop; but English readers, in 
judging the explosive temper of this Parisian Sturm und Drang, must 
remember how long art and letters in France had groaned under the 
weight of inanimate tradition. Literature was like Sindbad the Sailor 
with the Old Man of the Sca on his back. It resorted naturally enough 
to the most frolicsome pace and most fantastic gambols to unseat the 
monstrous incubus. Gautier says, in all but perfect earnest, that the 
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old French theatre contained but two picturesque lines. Corneille 
had risked 


“ Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des étoiles.” 
And in Moliére’s Tartuffe Cléante had remarked that 
“ La campagne a présent n’est pas beaucoup fleurie.” 


To protest against the uniform grayness of classicism, it seemed to 
Gautier himself but half enough to write the glowing pictorial scenes 
of Albertus and take the liberties of Mademoiselle de Maupin ; to be 
consistent, he thought it proper to let his hair grow down to his 
waist, to wear yellow Turkish slippers in the street, and to go to the 
first representation of Victor Hugo’s ernani in the crimson waistcoat 
which afterwards became legendary. He gives in the present volume 
the history of the crimson waistcoat, disentangled from legendary per- 
version, and informs us that the garment in question was composed 
of the finest scarlet satin and was laced behind like a woman’s corset. 
Of information of this calibre the present chapters are largely com- 
posed; they make no pretensions to being a philosophic history. 
Philosophy, indeed, was so scantily represented either at that or at 
any period in the career of literary romanticism, that we wonder, as 
we think of it, whence came the saving discretion which kept it from 
submersion in its own excesses. All the intellectual force of the 
movement seemed concentrated in a passionate sense of the “ plastic,” 
—of a plastic which should especially embody color. But all this 
unballasted estheticism gives one a lively idea of the quantity of 
clear genius diffused through the group. The intuitive, instinctive 
side of art was magnificently exemplified. In spite of the lightness 
of Gautier’s treatment of his theme, his chapters may provoke a good 
deal of serious reflection. The list of the romanticists who drew the 
prize and grasped the laurel is very short, compared with that of their 
innumerable comrades who, as the French say, never “arrived.” Gau- 
tier’s allusions to these abortive careers are rather melancholy reading: 
so many were called, and so few chosen; so many were young and 
ardent and confident, and so few, relatively, lived and matured to 
exchange the young confidence for the old certainty. But we see 
here, as in the history of every important intellectual movement, that 
the failures fertilized the soil for success, that nothing great is done 
without a school, and that to produce a hundred finished masterpieces 
there must be ten thousand vain attempts. However many the mas- 
terpieces, it is always a pity there are not more ; but one must never- 
theless pronounce happy in its day the generation which, while the 
verdict was yet in abeyance, cared so universally and ardently to win 
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the good cause. We have had great pleasure, we may say in conclu- 
sion, in reading the last division of the present volume, the Jubleau 
des Progrés de la Poésie Francaise depuis 1830. The work was drawn 
up by request of the Imperial government with a series of cognate 
reports from other hands on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1867. 
It was perfectly in character that it should be “ genial,” and the place 
of criticism is kept throughout by exquisite, sympathetic, and, in the 
literal sense of the word, imaginative description. It is not often, we 
suppose, that in a government report one stumbles on such a passage 
as these lines upon Théodore de Banville : — 


“La chaste paleur et le contour tranquille des marbres ne suffisaient pas 
a ce coloriste. Les déesses étalaient dans l’onde ou dans la nuée des chairs 
de nacre, veinées d’azur, fouettées de rose, inondées de chevelures rutilantes 
au ton d’ambre et de topaze, et des rondeurs d’une opulence qu’eiit évité l'art 
grec. Les roses, les lys, l’azur, l’or, la pourpre, l’hyacinthe abondent chez 
Banville ; il revét tout ce qu'il touche d’un voile tramé de rayons, et ses idées, 
comme des princesses de féeries, se promenent dans les prairies d’émeraude, 
avec des robes couleur du temps, couleur du soleil, et couleur de la lune.” 


H. J., Ir. 





3. — Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspondents. A Memorial 
by his Son, Tuomas Constaste. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Doug- 
las. 1873. 3 vols. 


Sir Water Scort in one of his letters, speaking of the publication 
of Lord Orford’s Reminiscences, says: “It is like a man who should 
brick up a hogshead of cyder, to be drunk half a century afterwards, 
when it could contain little but acidity and vapidity.” This expres- 
sion of opinion was not remembered by Mr. Constable when he pub- 
lished the three volumes before us. Some of the details contained in 
them might have been interesting if given to the world forty years 
ago, or embodied in a pamphlet after the financial crisis which ruined 
his father’s house in 1826. The list of Mr. Constable’s literary corre- 
spondents contains nearly every name of eminence amongst his con- 
temporaries ; but in the notices of their lives, and the letters they 
wrote, there is little that adds to our information, or enables us to 
realize more distinctly whor what they were. 

Archibald Constable, to whom the greater number of these letters 
are addressed, began his career as apprentice to Mr. Hill, an Edin- 
burgh bookseller, in 1788, and commenced business on his own account 
in 1795. In 1804 he concluded a partnership with Mr. Alexander 
Gibson Hunter of Blackness, whose letters are far the most amusing 
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in this collection, and present a curious picture of the hospitality of 
the men among whom he lived. As one Cabinet minister of this 
century owed his position to the excellence of his dinners, Mr. Hun- 
ter’s qualities must not be underrated. We know nothing equal to 
the feat described in the following quotation, unless perhaps it be the 
record of Porthos’s achievements when he dined with Louis XIV, 
“ Our turtle dinner,” writes Mr. Hunter on the 30th of August, 1804, 
“turned out admirably well. I cut a most distinguished figure ; 
ate seven plates of calipash and two of calipee, besides about three 
of the fins. We had four kinds of Madeira and claret till half past 
eleven.” Assuming the dinner to have begun at six, this seems a 
most masterly performance, undertaken, too, without recourse to 
the means adopted in classical times for the relief of the digestion. 
The succeeding month Mr. Longman, who was the London agent for 
the sale of the “ Edinburgh Review,” was Mr. Hunter’s guest in For- 
farshire, and during a good drink where “nobody was completely 
pounded,” “did very well.” The London publisher was, however, a 
weak subject, and was obliged to take to his bed a short time after, 
his powers being summed up by his host as follows : “ These English- 
ers will never do in our country. They eat a great deal too much and 
drink too little ; the consequence is, their stomachs give way and they 
are knocked up of course.” From a later letter we gather what 
amount of drink was requisite for the purposes of digestion: “Yes- 
terday Maule and Charles Hay came here along with us and stayed 
till near three this morning, —a terrible drink, — three bottles claret 
per man, besides punch, etc., after supper. I do not think I ever was 
in so good order as at present. I have seen everybody a stage past 
me, and asleep each night, and I am this day better than ever. 
Maule pounded each night, though none of them totally.” In 1806 
the climax is reached: “We had a most dreadful day at Brechin 
Castle, one of the most awful ever known even in that house. What 
think you of seven of us drinking thirty-one bottles of red Champagne, 
besides Burgundy, three bottles of Madeira, etc., etc.? Nine bottles 
were drunk by us after Maule was pounded.” On this occasion Murray, 
the London publisher, was indiscreet enough to challenge the Scotch 
portion of the company, and we naturally hear of his being very 
unwell, and “ physicked.” If we take into account the etc., ete.’s, 
the above evening may be looked upon as a great field-day in carous- 
ing, the memory of which in these degenerate days may serve as the 
record of some high flood to perpetuate a stupendous effort of nature. 

In 1807 Mr. Hunter writes from London, where he does not seem 
to have been impressed by the House of Commons. Mr. Thomas 
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Grenville he thought a “ most tiresome drunt” ; during his speech he 
went to sleep, and afterwards arrived at the conclusion that he would 
not be an M. P. for £1,000 a year. The House of Lords pleased him 
more, the Peers being so truly noble looking and finely dressed, and 
their manners so refined and polite : the Commons appearing but trash 
in comparison. If these were Mr. Hunter’s impressions in 1807, what 
would they be now after the Reform Bills of ’32 and ’67% The 
partnership was dissolved in 1811, and Mr. Hunter retired with a gain 
of £ 21,000. In the following year he died. Those who are conver- 
sant with Lockhart’s Life of Scott need not be told the further fortunes 
of the firm of Constable, and the history of its difficulties and em- 
barrassments until its collapse in 1826. Archibald Constable had 
unlimited confidence in his own judgment, great kindliness of disposi- 
tion, an overweening trust in his own resources, combined with most 
unbusiness-like habits. His correspondents are always complaining 
that their letters have remained weeks and months unanswered, and 
Sir John Leslie, in one of his letters, alludes to what was no doubt a 
special characteristic of the publisher. ‘‘ When I saw Barrow’s miser- 
able book on the Arctic voyages, I was tempted to make a proposition 
to you through Cadell ; but you seemed to listen to it coldly, as I find 
you generally do to all projects which do not originate with yourself.” 
When we find chapters devoted to men such as Campbell, Leyden, 
titson, Godwin, Lord Jeffrey, James Mill, and Washington Irving, 
we naturally look for letters of interest or anecdotes of value. It 
seems impossible that they should be able to write so many pages 
without a spark of brilliancy, and be so dull, even though the subject 
be business. Campbell is chiefly anxious about the payment of an 
annuity to his mother; Godwin, about the apprenticeship of a son 
of his wife ; Sir John Leslie wants to be employed at two guineas a 
day while he visits manufactories in England and on the Continent. 
In fact, the whole collection is one which, though possibly full of inter- 
est to the family of the man who received the correspondence, is of far 
too limited a character to be given to the public. Nobody cares 
whether Loo Choo still belongs to Captain Hall, or how many copies 
of the Encyclopedia will go off within four years. We have com- 
plained before of the reckless manner in which volumes of no perma- 
nent value are thrown upon the market, and it is with horror that we 
learn that no less than 3,463 new books were published in England 
during the year 1873. We shall no doubt be given soon a detailed 
account of the Duke of Wellington’s appointments with his dentist, 
and fae-similes of all the checks he drew upon his bankers. Old 
anecdotes are quoted without acknowledgment, and Walpole’s, Selwyn’s, 
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and Beckford’s gossip reproduced to suit nineteenth-century actors. 
What possible object is served by the publication of a letter such as 
the following? We can well believe that the Constable family had its 
share of the infirmities of human nature, and that at the age of seven- 
teen, David, the eldest boy, was frequently in want of money. 


“My pEAR GRANDFATHER : — You will no doubt guess the object of this 
letter when you recollect that yesterday was Christmas day,and I hope you will 
be liberal enough to send me as soon as possible — dat bis qui dat cito— 
a two-pound note or as much more as you please, as 1 have no one but your- 
self to apply to, and consequently if you don’t comply I must go without. I 
want a little money very much. 

“D.C.” 

As a precedent for the use of future applicants this is quite useless, 
for the ability to ask for money is one of the few qualities innate in 
and coeval with mankind, transmitted through many generations and 
refined by constant practice. To justify the insertion of a letter like 
this, when printing is no longer in its infancy, the career of the writer 
should depend upon the success of his application. If David Con- 
stable had been refused £2, had in consequence run away from Scot- 
land, and decided by a brilliant charge the battle of Waterloo, we 
might forgive the introduction of similar details. The whole of the 
third volume is devoted to Sir Walter Scott, but all the letters of any 
importance have been already given to the public by Mr. Lockhart in 
his Life. If any new light is thrown, it is only upon the expedients 
employed in raising money, and the embarrassments of the London 
agents of the Edinburgh house. Sir Walter’s introduction to Archi- 
bald Constable took place about 1800, and it was in January, 1807, 
that the publisher offered a thousand guineas for “Marmion.” In 1805, 
Sir Walter entered into partnership with the Ballantynes, with what 
success readers of Lockhart will remember. To have a connection 
with the “monarch of Parnassus” was the hope of every publisher. 
Mr. Cadell writes to his partner, saying that he found “ the lion in his 
den very busy; he is in great spirits, and I do think we stand very 
well with him, and bid fair to retain the place we hold!” Though in- 
surances had been effected upon his life, Sir Walter's condition of 
health was watched with solicitude. In these letters the genial 
humor and universal variety of his mind are wholly lost sight of: 
we have only a writing-machine which contracts debts and pays 
them, draws bills, requires accommodation, and makes bargains. 
The publishers knew that as long as a book bore the name of Sir 
Walter on the title-page its sale was secured. “A work under the 
title of Pocahontas would make the fortune of us all,” writes Con- 
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stable ; while Robert Chambers expresses his opinion that, if he were 
to write a description of the second-last new moon, the book would 
be a good book, and would sell. Sydney Smith, in the middle of a 
criticism, owns that Scott’s worst novels are better than the success- 
ful productions of other authors. The correspondence between 
Constable and his London agents, Messrs. Hunt and Robinson, fills 
up the latter part of this volume. When Constable announced his 
intention of issuing a cheap ferm of the Waverley Novels in numbers, 
it was not unnatural that the London firm, who held £ 40,000 stock 
of the works of the author of “ Waverley,” should take alarm. In the 
following month, however (October, 1825), the storm had begun, and, 
in spite of all Mr. Cadell’s efforts to raise money, was soon to prove 
fatal. Archibald Constable remained in Edinburgh until the 13th of 
January, when, owing to the solicitations of his partner, he went to 
London. His presence was of no avail, and on the 16th it was known 
that Hunt & Co. had dishonored a bill of Constable’s. In these de- 
tails there is no fresh information, and all that the publication of this 
correspondence can be hoped to effect is some slight difference in the 
apportionment of blame; as a literary scrap-book, this memorial 
possesses little merit, and we leave with the impression of having read 
a disjointed biographical dictionary. When Miss Austen’s Life was 
written the other day, we were at least told what was the considerable 
sum given by Mrs. Norris to her nephew William,—a piece of infor- 
mation which, to collectors of Austeniana, would have justified the 
issue of a folio. The editor might have remained contented with 
Sir Walter's epitaph upon his father’s house: ‘“ Never did there exist 
so intelligent and liberal an establishment: if every author in Britain 
had taxed himself half a year’s income, he should have kept up the 
house which first broke in upon the monopoly of the London trade, 
and made letters what they now are.” No purpose, as far as we can 
see, has been served by letting in more light upon the ties which 
existed between Sir Walter and his publishers. In the memorials of 
Lord Cockburn there is a passage written in 1838, which is still more 
applicable now. Speaking of the last volume of Sir Walter’s Life, he 
says: “ The world has now been taught how much he was a trades- 
man, even in the exercise of his literary genius ; and how much less 
he valued fame and literature than those results of them which 
enabled him to exercise an intellectual and splendid hospitality.” It 
will be long, we fear, before the book-makers of the present day learn 
that there are many details in the lives of even those whom we most 
reverence and honor which should be allowed to rest in undisturbed 
privacy. 
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4.— Handbuch der Réimischen Alterthiimer von JoacH1m MARQUARDT 
und THroporR Momsen. Vierter Band. Rémische Staatsverwal- 
tung von J. Marquarpt. Erster Band. Organisation des Réimis- 
chen Reichs. Leipzig: Verlag von 8. Hirzel. 1873. 8vo. pp. 524. 


Some months ago* we called attention to the first volume of this 
new treatise, which is intended to take the place of the old Becker- 
Marquardt Handbuch. The fourth volume has now made its appear- 
ance, and the second is announced as in the press. It is announced 
further that the other divisions of the Verwaltung — namely, Finance, 
Military System, and Worship — will compose the fifth and sixth vol- 
umes, as the other divisions of the Verfassung will compose the sec- 
ond and third. 

The portion of the Becker-Marquardt Handbuch, whose place the 
present volume is to take, was, when published, a.very complete 
and meritorious treatment of a very difficult subject. As the editor 
says in his Preface, it was a “daring undertaking, for which there ex- 
isted neither adequate materials, nor previous works covering the 
same ground.” In spite of these defects in the nature of things, it 
has been perhaps the most useful portion of the entire work, for the 
very reason that it contained what the student could find nowhere 
else in so complete and well-arranged a shape. It is fairly entitled 
to the credit of having prepared a sound foundation for further scien- 
tific treatment ; and if the progress of scholarship has made it now 
out of date, this very progress is very largely its own work. 

In truth, there is no department of antiquities proper in which our 
knowledge of facts has received so large additions as this. The revo- 
lution wrought by Mommsen in the theory of the Roman Constitu- 
tion — set forth in the first volume of the Staatsrecht — was based for 
the most part on well-ascertained facts and threadbare citations from 
ancient authors; out of this old material the man of genius has cre- 
ated a wholly new science. But in the field of administration it was 
the facts that were wanting, and these have been abundantly sup- 
plied by the rapid growth of epigraphical material. Marquardt’s pre- 
vious treatise, /talien und die Provinzen, was published in 1851 ; it 
has been chiefly since that time that the epigraphical labors of 
Mommsen, Hensen, Waddington, and others have been carried on, 
and they have contributed stores of knowledge in every department 
of this field. At that time only one difficult branch of the subject 
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had been thoroughly examined and placed on a sure foundation ; this 
was the Roman colonial system, which was first explained by Madvig 
and Zumpt. In that very year, 1851, the famous bronze tables of 
Salpensa and Malaea were discovered, — of course too late to be used 
in preparation for the work, as they were not published until 1853, 
and it was in 1855 that Mommsen’s commentary upon them 
appeared. This did for the municipal system of the provinces 
what Madvig’s treatises did for the colonial system ; in 1860, Momm- 
sen’s Geschichte des Rimisches Miinzwesens fixed one or two other 
points in the discussion. In 1852 appeared the second volume of the 
Rimische Feldmesser, in which the treatises of Mommsen, and espe- 
cially of Rudorff, first made the land system of the Romans intel- 
ligible and clear. And in 1864-65 came Kuhn’s great work, Die 
Verfassung des Rimischen Reichs, working wp the new material with 
great thoroughness, and presenting a mass of results which Mar- 
quardt, in this new edition, simply accepts and reproduces. The work 
done upon the Monumentum Aucyranum and upon the great series 
of Roman jurists —in both which works Mommsen has taken a lead- 
ing part — have added no small amount of valuable material. Many 
other of Mommsen’s writings, especially occasional passages in his 
History, have helped develop special points. 

It will be seen, then, that this must be essentially a new work ; and 
we will proceed to point out the chief points in which it differs from 
its predecessor. 

An Introduction, of sixteen pages, entitled Die Stddtischen Gemein- 
den, consists of almost entirely new matter, — the fundamental 
principles of the city organization of antiquity, which was a natural 
growth in the Greek and Italian communities, and artificially created, 
as an aid to administration, in those countries, like Gaul and Spain, 
where it did not before exist. The short passage in the early edition 
(pp. 51-55), which treats of the various classes of towns, is corrected 
and made simpler, by showing that there were really but two grades, 
—the civitas (municipium, colonia, prefectura), and the views (some- 
times called castellum), which, with its territory, formed an integral 
part of the civitas. The two other terms, forwm and conciliabulum, 
which were before said to designate an intermediate class, are now 
shown to indicate rather a transitionary state. The original division 
of the territory was into pagi (the German Gaz), and the forum or 
conciliabulum was the gathering-place for a group of such districts, 
which were on their way to a city organization. By the close of the 
Republic, pagus had become a mere territorial expression, with no 
political character, and the fora and conciliabula corresponded, in the 
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less advanced communities, to the fully developed civitates. Each 
of these classes had a certain degree of self-government, but none 
were really autonomous except the highest, whose several territories 
appear collectively to have covered the whole extent of Italy. 

The treatment of the several classes of Italian cities, the colonize 
and municipia, contains, as we have already remarked, compara- 
tively little new, at least for the republican period ; the institutions 
of the Empire, however, and the various changes through which the 
later division of Italy into seventeen provinces was reached, receive 
much new light. The change consisted in two processes, — placing 
Italy on an equal footing with other parts of the Empire, and reducing 
the whole under the absolute authority of the emperor. It began 
even with Augustus, in the division of Italy into elcven regions, for 
certain administrative purposes. In the second century there fol- 
lowed a judicial organization of Italy, which — taken in connection 
with the changes already accomplished — placed the entire adminis- 
tration of justice, above petty police matters, in the hands of the 
emperor and his immediate officials. The prefect of the city had 
already superseded the preetors in criminal cases in the city (includ- 
ing the territory within a hundred miles): now the prefect of the 
pretorium had charge of these in all the rest of Italy, while civil 
cases in this same territory were assigned to five juridici. Thus the 
municipia lost all independent powers of judicature, and retained only 
rights of local administration. Soon the most important of these too 
were lost, and in the third century a system of governors, called cor- 
rectors, was introduced, who had almost precisely the same powers as 
the governors of provinces ; the ancient free cities of Italy were now 
assimilated to the rest of the Empire, and, by Diocletian’s provincial 
organization, the transformation was made complete. 

The survey of the provinces, which follows, occupies much the 
largest part of the volume, — being 328 pages; here the changes 
made are only in matters of detail. The important chapter upon the 
provincial organization and government is materially enlarged and 
improved ; the most important special point made is in the classifica- 
tion of the native cities which were exempted from the authority of 
the provincial governor. In the earlier edition these are classified as 
civitates foederate, libere, and liber et immunes ; in the present edi- 
tion it is shown that there were strictly only two classes, that free- 
dom without immunity was only an exceptional and transitory con- 
dition. 

The closing chapter, upon the municipal constitution, has received 
the most extensive alterations, and is to all intents and purposes a 
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new treatment, based upon the investigations of Mommsen, Rudorff, 
and Kuhn, and especially upon the revelations of the Tables of Sal- 
pensa and Malaca. To present the substance of this important chap- 
ter would, however, require more space than we can give. It em- 
braces the entire land system and colonial system of the Romans, — 
so far as this was not covered by the classification of the earlier chap- 
ters, and the system of municipal self-government which prevailed in 
the cities of the Empire. 





5. — The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, with Prolegomena. By Witiiam WALLACE, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 8vo. pp. clxxxiv, 332. 1874. 


Hecet is generally looked upon as the champion of a priori meta- 
physics, founded on notions, as opposed to the inductive method, 
beginning with facts, real things, which do not depend upon us for 
being what they are, and to which we can recur at need for the verifi- 
cation of our conclusions. It is easy, however, to see that the con- 
trast is a doubtful or false one ; and that our facts as well as our 
conclusions are the products of reasoning, and must be verified in the 
same way if they are to be verified at all. For the meaning of the 
fact, the information which the name conveys, resides, as Mr. Mill 
says, not in what it denotes, but in what it connotes, i. e. in what the 
thing has in common with other things; and this information is not 
obtained from simple observation, but from comparison and reflec- 
tion: it is the work of the mind, not the datum of sense. The words 
man or white are not the names of particular sensations or of things 
sui generis, but of kinds, and our knowledge of individual objects in 
all cases implies a prior apprehension of the kind, as the standard 
whereby the thing is identified. 

In short, as a matter of fact, knowledge begins with notions, and 
the only question is whether we will ignore this a priori foundation of 
our experience, because it does not suit our theory that notions are 
abstractions from particular truths, or whether we will endeavor to 
understand it. The carpenter, when he undertakes to drive a nail, 
feels a complete assurance that it will penetrate the wood, and not 
bend up like putty. What is the ground of this assurance? Not 
actual experience of this nail and this bit of pine, for he has no such 
experience, and does not suppose that he has any. What he feels 
sure of is the nature of iron and of pine wood, as the conditions of 
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his past experiences and of any future ones. He does not begin by 
knowing a particular case and then transferring his information to a 
new case of which he knows nothing, but his knowledge of the par- 
ticular is the knowledge that it is not a particular but a univérsal, — 
an instance of what will always be true under like conditions. 

Induction is commonly defined as the inference that what is true 
of individual instances is true of the class. But to know of a given 
fact that it is an instance, is to know what it is the instance of, name- 
ly, the class. We start with the generalization which we pretend to 
derive from our experience. A nail means a thing that will penetrate 
wood ; I do not know it to be a nail without knowing that property ; 
the conclusion, Nails will penetrate wood because they have done so 
in this, that, and the other case, is either a blunder, the confusion of 
one fact with another, or else it is a mere matter of form ; all the in- 
formation it contains having been taken for granted in the statement 
of the terms. It is certainly worth while to consider how we get that 
information. If from experience, then we must either consider expe- 
rience to be itself a faculty of inference, and therefore a part of logic, 
or else we must resign ourselves to Hume’s view, that what we call 
experience is in reality a propensity to irrational assumptions, and 
that if we believe that fire warms or water refreshes us, it is only 
because it costs us too much trouble to think otherwise. 

The Experience philosophy gets over the difficulty by the expedient 
of “self-evident truths,” i. e. by postulates. When Mr. Mill tells us 
that nearly the whole, not only of science, but of human conduct, is 
amenable to the authority of logic, we must understand the exception 
as ultimately including all the premises of our reasonings. For these, 
he says, there is no logic ; we get them “ immediately,” without rea- 
soning, merely by feeling that they are true. But if this is enough, 
it is hard to understand the urgency with which the Experience phi- 
losophy insists that we shall admit nothing as true which is not 
proved, for of this evidence there can nevyer’be any lack. But neither 
Mr. Mill nor anybody else has ever thought it enough. In the case 
of another person, at any rate, all will admit that being ever so 
positive is no conclusive proof even as to a fact of his own immediate 
observation. We ask who he is, and whether he has the right to be 
positive ; and if we do not always ask these questions in our own 
case, it is because we have already answered them to our own satis- 
faction. If he says, for instance, “A B has come to his end by 
violence: I know it becanse I see that he has received a mortal 
wound,” it makes a great difference in the weight of his words 
whether he is a surgeon or not. It may be said, this is an inference, 
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not an immediate perception, and in speaking of it as a perception he 
is only speaking figuratively. So is every perception an inference if 
anything is perceived, and so we must consider Mr. Mill to be speaking 
figuratively when he speaks of immediate knowledge, for, as he him- 
self says, in every act of so-called observation there is at least one 
inference, — from the sensation to the presence of the object. And 
it is this inference that gives reality to our experience and makes our 
waking perceptions to differ from vain imaginations and dreams. No 
doubt, perception begins with “ facts of immediate consciousness,” i. e. 
with impressions which we only feel but do not comprehend ; but 
knowledge begins with the comprehension and interpretation of them, 
as the signs of objects whose nature it is to produce not merely these, 
but such impressions. This xature, in other words, the notion of the 
fact, as the condition of the appearances before him, is what the 
experience and observation of the surgeon have taught him, if they 
have taught him anything. To know a thing we must know more 
than that thing, we must know something of its properties and its 
relations to the universe. And we trust the impressions of our senses 
for just the opposite reason from that alleged by Mr. Mill, namely, 
because we are convinced that they are not immediate or uncondi- 
tional ; because they prove something; when they prove nothing 
more than themselves, we disregard them. 

This is Hegel’s contention. Nothing in heaven or on earth, he 
says, is immediate or unconditional, its own reason for being, or to be 
known apart, by itself; everything is conditional, determined in fact 
by its relations to the universe, and to be determined in knowledge 
by comprehension of these relations. There is nothing peculiar in 
this position, except the attempt to understand and to legitimate the 
assumptions which everybody makes and must make. The Inductive 
Logic does not really start from particulars, but from things having 
common names, i. e. from universal propositions about particulars ; 
from notions. The difference is, that in the Experience philosophy 
the reasoning upon which the primary notions, or “ data of experi- 
ence,” are founded, is supposed to have been somehow done to our 
hand, only needing to be accepted, not inquired into. Hence the de- 
duction is a mere matter of form, in which nothing is really proved. 
Mr. Mill, e. g. in his book on Liberty, starts with the assumption 
that the universally desirable, or the right, is what people actually 
desire, and right because they desire it. Then it becomes very easy but 
very superfluous to show that our inclinations and desires are good 
in themselves and have rights oftheir own. But then, again, it is 
equally a matter of fact that they are nuisances unless they are regu- 
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lated by a due regard to the desires of other people. In other words, 
our universal was not a true universal, but only a generality, and can- 
not determine particular cases; so that we are landed in the not very 
edifying conclusion that there ought to be a good deal of liberty, and 
that society ought not to interfere with private conduct overmuch. 

What Mr. Mill had the right to assume was that impulses and 
desires are, in a general way, natural and beneficent, and where they 
exist probably have some reason for existing ; but further than this he 
could not go without showing in detail what the reason is and how our 
natural inclinations are to be made to conform to it. That, however, 
was impossible, because he had assumed at the outset that the desire 
is its own sufficient raison détre. There being no better reason in the 
premises than existence, actual prevalence of the desire, there could 
be none in the conclusion. But the fact that I desire a thing, or that 
any number of persons desire it, is of itself no proof that it is desir- 
able ; it only gives the general presumption of some better reason in 
each case than the mere desire. In order to find out this better 
reason, however, we must first set aside our personal feelings and the 
feelings of those who agree with us, and inquire dispassionately how 
far what we wish for is truly desirable, and not merely desired by 
this or that person; that is to say, how far our facts are really 
premises for our conclusions. This is attempted in the principle of 
Utility, but only in form, because Utility is not a better reason, but 
only more of the same, an aggregate of desires, and cannot serve as 
a criterion to itself. 

What Hegel attempted in like case was to carry his logic into the 
establishment of his premises, by showing that there is no such thing 
as a private or separate advantage ; that our rights, as Burke said, 
must be limited in order to be enjoyed, not in order to save part by 
the sacrifice of the rest, but because it is a delusion to suppose that 
anything can really be an advantage to us which is at variance with 
the welfare of the community. It is through this perception, more 
or less distinct, that the vague and short-lived impulses of men take 
shape and continuity, and are realized as individual will and pur- 
pose; in other words, that we become men instead of creatures 
having the form but not the distinctive character of human beings. 
Without it the individual never really exists as such, never comes 
to himself as free, self-determined, and responsible for his own actions, 
but is swayed by mere generic impulses, and, however carefully we 
may keep our hands off him, is a slave wanting a master, and sure 
to find one. 

We have here an example of the “dialectic process,” whereby the 
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Notion realizes itself as the standard to which the facts must con- 
form, —not through any violence done to them, but of their own 
motion. The business of Logic, in Hegel's view, is to reflect this 
living process whereby the particular is individualized and receives a 
name as a reality and an object of knowledge, in virtue of the univer- 
sal nature which it serves to manifest. There is nothing arbitrary or 
arrogant in such a claim ; it does not mean that things are to arrange 
themselves according to our notions of them; on the contrary, it 
means that the nature of the thing, as displayed in its history, is the 
law that determines it, and that we are not to erect our abstract con- 
ceptions into laws merely by making them final and stating them as 
universal propositions. It is not we, for example, who refuse to 
“take men as they are,” and to leave them to themselves so long as 
they do not interfere with others, but it is their own nature that 
refuses ; either as Conscience, if they are alive to it, or as Destiny, if 
they are not. We only look on, and, if we are wise, govern ourselves 
accordingly, without being imposed upon by the fact that the major- 
ity of men, perhaps all men, are selfish ; or erecting this fact into the 
ultimate law of human nature. 

The translation, Mr. Wallace says, “ has tried to keep as closely as 
possible to the meaning, without always adhering very rigorously to 
the words of the original.” The success of this attempt seems to 
us remarkably complete, and not at all diminished by the fact that 
many words and even sentences are to be found in the translation 
which are not in the original. Hegel had the ambition, which has, 
perhaps, been too piously respected by his followers and commenta- 
tors, to be comprehensive and final rather than to be intelligible. 
But as the time for definitive statements seems not yet to have come 
upon this earth, the result has been that many persons who might 
have derived great profit from Hegel's writings have been disgusted 
and repelled. Mr. Wallace has done wisely in selecting for transla- 
tion the Logic, which makes the first part of the “ Encyclopedia,” 
rather than the “Science of Logic”; for in the Encyclopedia, Hegel 
seems in general less tightly buckled in his systematic armor, and 
more intent upon explaining his ideas than upon the irrefragable pres- 
entation of them. Still, even here there are obscurities enough, and 
in a translation these have to be faced. Mr. Wallace has, we think, 
admirably hit the mean betwixt a literal version, which could help 
only a beginner, and a paraphrase, which might be demurred to by 
more advanced students. There will of course be differences of 
opinion as to the rendering of certain terms, but we have found no 
occasion to differ from Mr. Wallace as to the meaning of any passage, 
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and we have not been able to satisfy ourselves of the desirability, on 
the whole, of any corrections whatever. What we are quite clear 
about is the great value of his work, even to those who are familiar 
with the original, and we should not except the German Hegelians 
from the number. 

His Prolegomena, Mr. Wallace says, “have not been given in the 
hope or with the intention of expounding the Hegelian system. They 
merely seek to remove certain obstacles, and to render Hegel less 
tantalizingly hard to those who approach him for the first time.” Mr. 
Wallace probably wishes neither to dogmatize nor to be dogmatized 
over, but chooses to keep his hands free to clear the ground from mis- 
conceptions as to Hegel’s philosophy, in any way that seemed best, 
and to bring it nearer to ordinary modes of thought and to the prob- 
lems of the day; in short here, as in his translation, to introduce 
Hegel’s ideas rather than his formulas. The short Vocabulary ap- 
pended to the Prolegomena is a masterly discussion of the most 
important terms which recur in Hegel’s writings, and the translation, 
from the necessity of the case, is a perpetual commentary as well. 


6.—A Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems : an Index to every Word 
therein contained. By Mrs. Horace Howarp Furness. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 8vo. pp. iv, 422. 


Tue publication, in 1846, of Mrs. Cowden Clarke's “ Concordance to 
Shakespeare’s Plays” marked an era in the history of that voluminous 
and constantly increasing literature which his works have called into 
being. Then, as never before, did it become possible to make Shake- 
speare his own interpreter; for then, as never before, it became 
possible to make a minute and critical comparison of the phrases, 
words, and meanings of words to be met with in his writings. A 
marvellous book is Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance. Its freedom from 
misprints in the text, and the exact accuracy of its multitudinous 
references, are wellnigh unexampled. But, great as its merits unde- 
niably are, its title — “ The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare ” — 
is a gross misnomer ; for it is evident that no concordance to Shake- 
speare can fairly lay claim to be considered “ complete” which not 
only fails to take note of upwards of one hundred and seventy words 
occurring in his Plays, but which entirely omits his Poems. But 
now comes Mrs. Furness to make good —as far as she may — the 
regrettable deficiency in this vade-mecum of every Shakespearian stu- 
dent. She comes, too, with a volume by its “outwards so com- 
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mended,” a volume so convenient in size and form, so excellent in 
paper, type, and press-work, that it may satisfy the demands of the 
most exacting connoisseur. 

Shakespeare himself tells us that ‘‘through crystal walls the smallest 
motes are seen.” If we proceed to offer some detailed criticism on 
the work before us, we wish it distinctly understood in advance, that, 
after all, we have discovered nothing but “ motes.” The essential 
accuracy and practical usefulness of the Concordance are not im- 
peached, and are indeed quite unimpeachable. 

Perhaps the first thing that will strike the eye of any one who 
opens the volume will be the unstopped abbreviations of the titles 
of the various poems to which numerical reference is made; as, 
“VA,” “RL,” “Son,” etc. Now, usage and logic are the parents 
and upholders of punctuation. But the omission of the usual sign 
of abbreviation can be justified neither by the one nor the other. So 
far from thinking the omission to be in the best taste, we cannot but 
regard it as a positive eyesore. The case is a very different one from 
that of an inscription, where the endings of the lines and the local 
disposition of the parts serve to bring out the sense clearly enough, 
without resorting to the aid of points. In the present work, however, 
the title-page is, with curious inconsistency, partly punctuated, and 
partly not. It is worth noting, perhaps, that the abbreviation “Co.,” 
in the imprint, has a period after it, while “ Mrs,” four lines above, is 
printed, Scotticé, without one. 

A similar blemish is found in the adoption of the old-fashioned plan 
of indicating, by means of an apostrophe, the silent e in the preterite 
tense and the past participle of certain regular verbs, such as seem’d, 
look’d, and the like. In former times, when the inflectional termina- 
tion ed was customarily pronounced as a separate syllable, there was 
an obvious fitness in representing the suppression of the vowel by 
the use of this mark; but at the present day, when the general 
practice is a diametrically opposite one, the propriety of supplying 
the place of the vowel with an apostrophe is exceedingly questionable. 
We are aware that the Concordance follows “the text of the Cam- 
bridge edition, with the exception of some trifling deviations in 
punctuation,” and we are also aware of the fact that that edition 
retains the e “ when it is an essential part of the verb” (as in Jove), 
and substitutes an apostrophe “where the ‘e’ is a part of the inflec- 
tion” (as in touch’d) ; but so far from thinking this to be a desirable 
“via media, which avoids metrical uncertainties on the one hand, 
and verbal ambiguities on the other,” we regard it as little better 
than a mere vagary, or an example cf orthographical trifling, which 
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we should certainly make all haste to “deviate” from. For, plausible 
as, at first blush, the rule may seem, we not only deny that it has 
any practical usefulness, but we consider it to be positively mislead- 
ing, inasmuch as it makes no discrimination between the cases in 
which the e is silent, and those in which it is sounded. Thus, we 
continually meet with absurdities like the following (in the last two 
lines of Sonnet 4) : — 


“ Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to, be.” 


What really good and sufficient reason can be given why “ unused ” 
and “tomb’d” —in both of which the e is mute—should be so differ- 
ently represented to the eye? And why should “ used” — in which 
the e is pronounced — be printed as if it were silent? We opine that 
the questions are more easily asked than answered. 

As the Poems themselves are wisely appended to the Concordance, 
it will make no difference whatever to the consulter of the latter, that 
the references to “ Venus and Adonis,” “ The Rape of Lucrece,” “A 
Lover's Complaint,” and “ The Phoenix and Turtle” are single, or to 
the lines merely, while in the “Sonnets” and “The Passionate Pil- 
grim” they are double, being first to the individual sonnet or poem, 
and then to the particular line. It might be difficult, however, to 
assign a satisfactory reason for adopting two different methods of 
reference, when one and the same method would have been both 
more natural and perfectly practicable. We should have been glad 
if the stanzas in each of the four first-mentioned poems had been 
consecutively numbered, —a thing which has never been done, we 
believe, in any edition of them. But here again the Concordance 
closely follows the Cambridge Shakespeare. 

The rule having been adopted of restricting the citations to the 
clause in which a given word occurs, we are at a loss to understand 
why so many lines, on almost every page, are given at full length. 
There would seem to be little or no typographical necessity for not 
adhering to the rule in all strictness; though, as to the rule itself, 
while there is much to be said in its favor, and while it is probably, 
on the whole, the best that could have been framed, there is still 
room for raising more than one objection to it. 

The imperfections we have thus far noticed lie on the surface, and, 
though in our judgment they are worthy of attention and correction, 
they are still of comparatively small importance. A graver defect is the 
entire exclusion from the book of the Dedication of “Venus and Adonis,” 
and the Dedication and Argument prefixed to “The Rape of Lucrece.” 
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These — the only prose compositions of the author, not dramatic, 
which have come down to us—are as much part and parcel of the 
poems before which they stand, as a porch is a part of the house to 
which it gives admission. And not only so, but they are important 
for the contributions they afford to the language of Shakespeare. 
They do not, indeed, contain any words — except proper names — 
which are not elsewhere to be met with in the compass of his works ; 
but a complete verbal census of that rich domain should certainly 
take account of such as are to be found in this portion of it. If one 
should rely on Mrs. Clarke’s and Mrs. Furness’s Concordances alone, 
he would conclude that the word “ pamphlet” is used by Shakespeare 
only once (in 1 Henry VI. iii. 1), whereas it also occurs in his Ded- 
ication of the “ Lucrece.” Mrs. Clarke records the words “ acclama- 
tion” and “ invective ” as each being used in a single instance in the 
Plays. Mrs. Furness admits neither of them into her vocabulary, 
though both are to be found in the Argument to the poem just 
referred to. Other illustrations hardly less striking might be given, 
but these may suffice. 

In most of her deviations from the plan of Mrs. Clarke’s Concord- 
ance, we think Mrs. Furness has shown a more sagacious judgment 
than her predecessor; but that she has done so in the matter of 
“ various readings ” we are by no means sure. While we admit that 
Mrs. Clarke’s collation and citation of editions of the Plays were ex- 
tremely meagre and unsatisfactory, — being confined to Collier and 
Knight alone, — and that they should either have been extended 
much further or retrenched altogether, we do not forget that the 
Poems are comparatively free from misprints, and therefore furnish 
so small a number of important lections that neither the task of the 
compiler nor the bulk of her work would have been materially in- 
creased by the insertion of all of them. That they would have given 
the book an additional and substantive value, we are confident. 
Take, for example, this clause, “the picture of pure piety,” which is 
to be found in the editions of Knight, Collier, Halliwell, and White, — 
to name no others, — in “ The Rape of Lucrece,” stanza 78, line 3. 
In the Concordance the passage is not given under “pure.” Looking 
under “ picture ” or “ piety,” we find the entry to,be — 


“the picture of true piety” RL..... 542,” 


in accordance with the reading of the Cambridge Shakespeare, which 
here, however, — notwithstanding the boasted purity of its text, — 
refuses to recognize the decisive authority of the editio princeps of 
1594. In our view it would have been a decided and obvious im- 
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provement if the citation had been printed thus, “the picture of 
pure [true] piety,” and had been entered under “true” as well as 
under “ pure.” 

The utility of any work of reference must depend mainly upon its 
accuracy. This is the prime requisite. Of course, a certain per- 
centage of error must be allowed for, but it should be the object of 
the compiler, first, last, and always, to reduce the amount to a min- 
imum. Errors are of two kinds, the avoidable and the unavoidable. 
In the former category we place all violations of alphabetical order in 
the arrangement of the initial or key words (or the headings of arti- 
cles), on the correctness of which order, it is clear, ease if not success 
in consultation is wholly dependent. This matter should always be 
made a special and separate object of attention in reading the proof- 
sheets of catalogues, dictionaries, cyclopedias, directories, in short, 
of all abecedarian lists of whatever name or nature. It would seem 
not to have been done in the present instance, as we find “ across ” 
occurring between “accounted” and “ accumulaté,” and “ afloat,” 
“afraid,” and “afresh” between “ afford” and “ affright,” — to cite 
no more examples. Within the same category fall also all violations 
of numerical order in the citations from any one of the poems, as in 
the third and fourth extracts from “The Rape of Lucrece,” under 
the word “ Book.” 

Warned by our own experience, we fully agree to the statement in 
the Preface, that “no human vigilance ” can guard against misprints. 
The Concordance is, on the whole, we think, remarkably free from 
them, though we have detected a few ; such as “ émperfect actor,” for 
“unperfect actor” (see Actor), “ this advantage” for “ his advantage” 
(see ADVANTAGE), “throw my affections” for “threw my affections ” 
(see Arrection), “makes true men thieves” for “make true men 
thieves” (see True). Doubtless there are others, which would be 
brought to light by a more extended scrutiny than we have been able 
to bestow. The pages being stereotyped, errors of this kind can be 
corrected at any time; and the compiler in her modest and graceful 
Preface proffers her thanks to the kindness that will notify her of 
them. 

Our experience has also taught us that inconsistencies as well as 
misprints are among the things “against which it seems that no 
human vigilance can guard.” Such are the following: “’T was,” in 
‘“°'T was not their infirmity,” is entered both under ‘“’T was” and “It,” 
but not under “ Was.” On the other hand, “’t were,” in “ As ’t were 
encouraging the Greeks to fight,” is entered under “’T were” and 
Were,” but not under “ It,” 
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Are omissions — of which, without much searching, we have dis- 
covered a few — equally unavoidable? We are inclined to think not. 
What Mrs. Furness’s modus operandi may have been in the construc- 
tion and revision of her Concordance, we do not know; but we are 
convineed that the simple method adopted in the preparation of the 
“ Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment” and the “ Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment ” will, if carefully carried out, insure absolute completeness in 
any work of this sort. The manuscript having been finished, each 
word cited in it, beginning with the first and proceeding regularly to 
the last, should be found in the original work, and therein underlined, 
or erased, with ink. When the whole has thus been verified, a careful 
examination of the author would show at once how many and what 
words had been omitted ; for, if every word cited in the manuscript 
were marked in the original, the words not marked in it would, of 
course, not be in the manuscript. We infer — perhaps wrongly — 
that Mrs. Furness did not take this course ; if not, it might be well 
for her to do so even now. 

We have endeavored to estimate impartially the merits of this 
Concordance. We have taken exception to some things in its plan 
and executiop, yet we can hardly “ dispraise but in a kind of praise.” 
And in one particular, which “the ignorance of foolish men” — or 
perhaps their want of reflection— will be likely to make a mock of, — 
namely, the insertion of particles, — we are disposed to commend un- 
qualifiedly the course adopted. The reasons for this course are well 
stated in the Preface, and cannot, as it seems to us, be gainsaid. 
The popular idea of a concordance — that it is designed simply to 
facilitate the finding of some half-remembered passage, and that this 
is its only use — is altogether erroneous. It has functions of a higher 
order. In the microscopic anatomy to which modern lexicography 
and criticism subject the language of an author, this is the very in- 
strument by means of which the variety of verbal forms and the 
various shades of meaning that are to be met with in his writings 
may be recognized and leisurely observed and studied. Their pene- 
trating inspection is turned upon the humbler no less than the nobler 
parts of speech. And when directed to the language of Shakespeare, 
it reveals a richness and freedom and pregnant force in his use of 
words, to which our tamer if preciser English of the present day is a 
stranger. Nowhere, perhaps, is the flexibility of his diction to be 
more clearly seen than in his use of the particles. We cannot venture 
to multiply examples, but a single illustration may be given. Let us 
take the very first word in the Concordance, the indefinite article a, 
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the citations under which occupy nearly nine columns, an amount of 
space which probably ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
think absolutely wasted, but which contains lexical and grammatical 
material of no small value. Here is to be found more than one 
instance of that emphatic use of the word — unrecognized by the 
dictionaries, but not infrequent in writings of the Elizabethan time — 
which is traceable to its etymological identity with the numeral one. 
“Tis but a kiss I beg” (that is, a single kiss, one kiss), says Venus 
to the coy Adonis. So also in Sonnet 75 we find the same intensive 
sense : “Clean starvéd for a look.” Compare Hamlet's inquiry, in 
the fencing scene with Laertes, “These foils have all a length?” 
Compare also the Scottish ae, the modern representative of the older 
form ane; as in Burns's familiar line, “ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever.” 

We cannot conclude without echoing the words of Thomas Thorpe, 
and wishing “the only begetter” of this excellent Concordance “ all 
happiness and that eternity promised by our ever-living poet.” But 
she must not be content to rest here. She has something more than 
patient assiduity: she has talents and abundant leisure that should 
not remain unemployed. Having shown that she knows how to use 
them to the best advantage, let her remember that nobdlesse oblige. 
May we not hope, that, in furtherance of the large task, her husband 
has set himself to perform, and is performing so admirably, but can 
hardly expect to complete, she will give us a new variorum edition 
of Shakespeare’s Poems ? 





7.—A History of France down to the Year 1453. By G. W. Kiron, 
M. A., formerly Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. At the Claren- 
don Press. 1873. 


Tus book is a considerable improvement on the ordinary school- 
history of English production. Mr. Kitchin is, it is true, a little 
infected with the pedantry which Mr. Freeman has made fashionable, 
and appears to imagine that he recommends a text-book by writing 
it, as he says, “from original sources,” instead of following the results 
gained by far deeper students than himself. But this is a mild 
species of affectation which has the excuse of thoroughly good inten- 
tion, and is only mentioned here because it seems to have really in- 
jured the usefulness of the book, as will be seen hereafter; a result 
not wholly encouraging to such students as hoped to see better fruit 
from the new English school. In other respects, however, the result 
is more satisfactory. The author has taken some trouble with his 
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maps and tables, which are the most useful parts of his work, and may 
perhaps be exact and extensive enough for ordinary scholars. Yet 
more thorough students, especially in the universities, will regret that 
the author could not overcome his apparent terror of tediousness so far 
as to make the tables and maps even more complete than they are, 
especially in regard to genealogies. In mediwval French history, 
countries like Flanders, Normandy, Burgundy, Anjou, Champagne, 
Acquitaine, are quite as important as the duchy of France. The suc- 
cession in their ruling families, the dates of accession, the marriages 
and the deaths, are essential to any tolerably informed reader. Mr. 
Kitchin could not do better than to amplify his Tables VI. and VIL, 
as well as his royal genealogies, until they contain all that can be de- 
sired in regard to the great feudal familes of France. So too with the 
useful Table LX. of successive additions to the French monarchy, a less 
rigid conciseness would be an advantage. For example, we are told 
that Provence was annexed in 1487, on the death of the last count. 
Some risk of confusion would be avoided by explaining the fate of the 
marquisate as well as of the county. Among the innumerable per- 
plexities of French history the relations of Navarre to France are one 
special source of exasperation to ordinary students ; an explanation of 
this difficulty in the tables would be very welcome. Yet of course 
no one can require that Mr. Kitchin should reprint the huge tomes 
of the Art de vérifier les Dates, and it cannot be expected that he 
should satisfy every kind of reader. 

Of the author's skill as a story-teller the less scholarlike part of the 
public will perhaps think more highly than of his efforts to produce 
accurate maps and tables. His difficulty lies, however, deep in the 
nature of the subject. France has no early history of which one can 
make a central interest. As a Roman province, her affairs can be 
made important only by connecting them with the fate of the Empire. 
Gaul had no separate political life. With the disappearance of Rome’s 
authority arose new divisions, — Acquitaine, Burgundy, Neustria, — 
whose activity forms properly a part of the larger movement of Ger- 
man civilization, and ends in the glories of Charlemagne’s empire. 
Even after the separation of France and Germany, and the election 
of the first national king, the history of the new kingdom remains 
almost absolutely subordinate to that of Germany and the Church, 
and can be understood only by studying the larger subject. This is 
so much the case that French historians, even M. Guizot himself, turn 
their backs with contempt on this early portion of their national 
records, and refuse to tell even what is known, little as this is. Not 
until near the year 1200 does France assume an authority in European 
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affairs. Such a story is of course broken, desultory, and dreary, and 
the attempt to tell it as though there were any consecutive interest 
in it must always fail. 

More than this, Mr. Kitchin is so deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of amusing and of calling attention to the “original authori- 
ties,” that he sometimes fails to cover the whole field of vision. The 
petty squabbles of small feudal lords are of little consequence, except 
so far as they connect themselves with the great movement of Church 
and Empire. When they do so their importance is obvious. The 
French kings before Philip Augustus left no marks on history that 
are worth recalling, except where they interfered with or were used 
by the popes and emperors. But they were incessantly interfering in 
this manner. One of the early Capetians, Robert I., who is treated 
with contempt and pity by Mr. Kitchin and the French historians, 
began his career by an ambitious marriage with Bertha of Arles, who 
brought her husband a claim to the throne of Burgundy. The Ger- 
man Emperor and the German Pope Gregory V. at once compelled 
Robert to give up this match on the nominal ground of too close 
relationship, and Robert at once chose the next most ambitious 
match in his power, that with the house of Acquitaine, to which 
Germany appears to have offered no objection. Mr. Kitchin seems to 
be quite unaware of this political intrigue, and wastes, like most his- 
torians, some needless sympathy on Robert’s blighted affections. 

So again in regard to Robert’s son, King Henry I., it might have 
been well to qualify the expressions of contempt with which, on the 
authority of an Angevin chronicle, Mr. Kitchin and every other Eng- 
lish and French historian mention him. The German records are 
by no means so dogmatic on the subject, and if Mr. Kitchin had been 
contented to quote even very second-hand German books, he might 
have shown reasons for doubting the truth of the Angevin account. 
In some respects the reign of Henry I. was dramatically interesting. 
That king reigned contemporaneously with one of the most able and 
powerful of the German emperors, Henry III. He was, too, a con- 
temporary of some very extraordinary characters, — Leo IX., Victor 
II., Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., William the Conqueror, 
Matilda of Tuscany, the Guiscards, Godfrey of Lorraine, and many 
of less note but of marked ability. From Mr. Kitchin’s account one 
would suppose that the French king was utterly incapable of holding 
his own among these great powers, but the facts hardly bear out this 
theory. It so happens that the French throne was at that time an 
object of the Emperor’s most elaborate attacks. The Emperor was 
absolute master of the Papacy, he had married into the great and in 
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fact royal house of Acquitaine, and this alliance connected him closely 
with Anjou. France was therefore hemmed in by his influence, and 
he intended to reduce her Capetian king to the same condition of vas- 
salage to which his predecessor Otto the Great had a century earlier 
reduced the Carolingian monarch. Against this result the Capetian, 
whose actual power as compared with that of Henry III. was not 
much greater than that of a good-sized German bishopric or mar- 
graviate, struggled for years and struggled with success. The means 
he used were naturally not those of armed force, since he had no 
army and no means to create one. He followed paths of tortuous 
and secret intrigue, which at this day can only be divined from their 
results. But then, as often since, French intrigue was successful. 
The autocratic policy of the Emperor caused resistance in Germany. 
Godfrey of Lorraine and Baldwin of Flanders rose in arms. France 
encouraged and fomented the rebellion. It was crushed, but soon 
began again, more formidable than ever, and the Empire was in 
every direction undermined by conspiracy. How decisive a part the 
despised French King Henry I. played in this matter may be judged 
from the following extract from an “ original source,” which may be 
found cited in any German history of merit : — 


“1056. Imperator regressus de Italia . . . . perrexit ad villam Civois, 
in confinio sitam regni Francorum ac Teutonicorum, colloquium ibi habi- 
turus cum rege Francorum. A quo contumeliose atque hostiliter objurgatus, 
quod multa sepe sibi mentitus fuisset, et quod partem maximam regni 
Francorum dolo a patribus ejus oceupatam, reddere tam diu distulisset ; cum 
imperator paratum se diceret singulariter cum eo conserta manu objecta re- 
fellere, ille proxima nocte fuga lapsus in suos se fines recepit.” 


In short, the Emperor had apparently tried to buy off the opposition 
of France by a secret offer of Lorraine, just as Bismarck is charged 
with having done to Napoleon. Finding that France was not to 
be quieted thus, the Emperor sought an interview with the king, 
which took place. As the price of neutrality the king demanded Lor- 
raine, and met a sharp refusal, whereupon the two monarchs gave each 
other the lie, and the German challenged the Frenchman. If this 
does not prove that the Capetian was by no means insignificant, origi- 
nal sources are indeed useless. One can only add that the Emperor 
went home from this interview a broken-down man ; that he immedi- 
ately made peace with Godfrey and Baldwin on their own terms, and 
died, leaving Godfrey the most powerful man in Europe, to develop 
with Hildebrand’s aid that influence hostile to the Empire which was 
to build up Norman and French power on the ruins of Germany. 

VOL. CXIX.— NO, 245. 29 
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Had it not been for Henry I., who can say that Hildebrand would 
ever have seen a suppliant Emperor at the gates of Canossa ! 

Again: Mr. Kitchin says that Henry I. and Philip I. “ suffered 
Norman William to win a new kingdom, unhelped, unhindered.” The 
conquest took place in 1066. Henry I. died in 1060. Had Norman 
William attempted to win his new kingdom while Henry was alive, 
the statement would be more accurate. Further: as Philip I. was 
then a child of about twelve years, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that “ the foolish young king,” as Mr. Kitchin says, should have “ lis- 
tened to his counsellors,” even though they gave him the excellent 
advice not to aid William. “ The poor creature’s tastes” would have 
been very marvellous if, at that age, he had refused to listen to his 
counsellors. 

On page 205 Mr. Kitchin gives a sketch of the accession of Leo 
IX. to the Papacy. He assumes that Leo first obtained his notions 
of ecclesiastical polity from Hildebrand while passing a night at 
Cluny on his way to Rome as elected Pope. Hildebrand was, no 
doubt, “ one of the world’s giants,” as the author says, but there is no 
use in overstating his influence. There is no sufficient reason to sup- 
pose that Leo IX., a man of very unusual strength of will and char- 
acter, was ever greatly under Hildebrand’s influence. At that time 
Hildebrand played indeed a very subordinate part in the Church. 

If a student going into examination for his degree were asked what 
was the legal ground upon which Philip Augustus adjudged John 
of England to be forfeit of his fief of Normandy, he would probably 
reply, if he relied upon Mr. Kitchin, that this ground was the charge 
that John had murdered Prince Arthur. Yet such a reply ought to 
cost an English student his degree, since there are few subjects in 
English medieval history which ought to be taught more exactly and 
in which accuracy ought to be more urgently required than that of 
the loss of Normandy. Almost any second-hand authority states 
the case more clearly than it is stated here. 

These, however, are only small instances of what must be called 
slovenly work. The chapter on Feudalism and Chivalry can only be 
qualified as downright rubbish. ‘“ We know,” begins the author, “ that 
conquering races, settling in a new land, possess themselves of the 
soil, while the former owners fall away into dependence and slavery. 
We know that when the Germans seized on Gaul this was the case.” 
We know just the contrary. That the Roman land-owners retained 
their land, and that feudal dependence was not the subjection of one 
race to the other, is a part of the alphabet of feudal history. “ The 
lord had full power, in cases even of life and death, over the original 
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inhabitants of the land who became villains or serfs.” Mr. Kitchin 
should have quoted his authority for these facts, which to the vulgar 
ear seem to echo the statements of no original source, but only of a 
modern and highly imaginative French historian. . 

If feudalism, which as it appeared in France was but a disorganized 
state of society, can be called a political institution, the honor of 
inventing it belongs to France, and every history of that country is 
all the more bound to give the most accurate account of feudalism, 
because it may almost be characterized as the only very important 
political institution which France ever has originated down to the 
present day. Yet there is not in the whole range of literature, Eng- 
lish, French, or German, a sketch of French feudalism which is even 
approximately complete or can be used for instruction. Mr. Kitchin 
settles the difficulty by giving no account at all. Without attempting 
to define the institution, which he says originated in “confusions and 
anomalies,” he flies off at once to the “clean-cut theory,” exhibited 
in the assises of Jerusalem, which had about as much to do with 
France as the United States Constitution with that of England ; that 
is, the study of feudalism there is positively misleading to the stu- 
dent of French history. Mr. Kitchin, however, again escapes the 
difficulty. After telling us that “the feudal towers of Jerusalem 
stand up in strong relief, bright under the western sun, against the 
thunder-cloud of the Moslem power, ever ready to enwrap them in its 
angry storm,” and that there were three courts of justice in the 
kingdom, he makes no attempt at further explanation or analysis, 
but again hops away to another branch of his subject, and chirrups 
about the “ page in my lady’s bower,” and the other commonplaces of 
chivalry. In comparison with such fine writing, the French series 
of historical text-books which bear the name of M. Duruy rise to the 
dignity of historical monuments. Mr. Kitchin could not do better 
in a new edition than to omit the whole chapter on Feudalism, and 
substitute for it a simple translation of that in the Moyen Age of 
M. Duruy. 





8.— Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachu- 
setts, January, 1874. pp. 550. 


A Boarp of health in the earlier periods of its career must neces- 
sarily be in great measure advisory. However strongly it may feel 
with reference to sanitary matters, sanitary measures have to be con- 
sidered from an altogether different point of view. The pecuniary 
interests of individuals, of communities even, are not to be. lightly 
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violated, even though a growing nuisance is thereby tolerated, almost 
fostered. A large number of our citizens are unwilling to give up 
what is regarded as the right of the individual, and desire to be let 
alone, while a very influential, because moneyed, portion has that little 
knowledge whose grasp is limited by the immediate cause. 

Yet men acting from the purest and best of motives, possessing a 
great deal of general, even of special familiarity with sanitary mat- 
ters, are nevertheless prevented from positive expression of opinions, 
because the opportunities for error are such that acts based upon 
these opinions may prove decidedly unjust. 

Designing men can so readily form a powerful opposition, from a 
combination of the good and bad about them, that even the best 
measures may prove, at the time, ill-advised, perhaps even injurious, 
merely through having aroused this opposition. 

Many of us are quite willing to admit that the one or the other 
existing condition is more than likely to prove harmful in the future, 
but few of us will make that effort which must be constant and ener- 
getic whereby such a condition may be deprived of its existence. 

A vivid imagination and an intense enthusiasm seem almost pre- 
requisite to the practical success which should ultimately crown the 
most philanthropic of purposes. 

Though hitherto the Massachusetts Board of Health has judi- 
ciously abstained from that general exercise of its authority which 
would prematurely cut short its usefulness, it is to be hoped that at 
no distant day the use of apparently arbitrary measures may become 
so common, and manifestly so beneficial, that the people at large will 
regard the existence of the Board as necessary and as immutable as 
the judiciary system. The well-being of the State is as much depend- 
ent upon the laws of health, as the life and property of the citizens 
are on the costly apparatus which centuries of time have not made 
perfect. 

Practically, health commissioners are in great part educational 
boards, and the contents of the volume before us are designed to sug- 
gest this idea in the most forcible manner. Among these a promi- 
nent place is held by the paper on “Preventive Medicine and the 
Physician of the Future,” by Dr. Bowditch, the chairman of the 
Board. 

The title is rather a taking one, and the article recommends itself 
to all. The efficacy of prayer as a remedial agent has excited a cer- 
tain amount of curiosity, mainly by means of the daily press. The 
matter is alluded to incidentally in this paper, and we should infer 
that the action was merely that of a sedative, its power being decid- 
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edly dependent upon the idiosyncrasy of the patient. Dr. Bowditch 
seems willing to admit that the great fire in London extirpated 
the plague from that city, and, somewhat figuratively, considers this 
fire as nature’s means of strangling the disease. This may be true, 
yet we learn that the plague disappeared from Western Europe at 
about the same time, and we can hardly consider that the influence 
of the fire should have spread itself over so wide an area. 

Should the hopes expressed in this article be realized, the physician 
of the future will act rather to avert impending evil, and will be less 
often called upon to remove existing ills. The dentist is instanced 
as being called upon to prevent future trouble, and is therefore, “ phil- 
osophically speaking, in advance of the physician.” At the same 
time it may well be questioned if he does not serve as an example of 
the possible evils of preventive medicine. We have been informed 
that the early extraction of teeth, somewhat decayed or even still 
sound, with the object of allowing those present or to come to be 
more widely separated, may eventually prove injurious. This view 
is based upon the ground that dyspepsia is likely to follow, owing to 
the lessened amount of surface for mastication. An evil which un- 
checked would progressively increase, and thereby, in the course of 
time, very decidedly cause a deterioration of the race. Every city 
father should take deeply to heart that the time will come “when a 
city government will be considered criminal, which, like the city of 
Boston, allows, year after year, sewers to be introduced as unwisely 
as they are at present, and its sewage to be thrown broadcast about 
its borders, thereby at times overwhelming its inhabitants with a 
tainted atmosphere.” 

Apt remarks follow with regard to medicine, clothing, nutrition, 
exercise, etc., which are particularly valuable as based upon a long 
experience, especially with those maladies which thrive on the neglect 
of the simplest laws of nature. 

Professor Nichols’s paper on the preservation of the purity of 
drinking-water is of local interest, but the methods adopted and the 
general way of treating the subject must prove decidedly suggestive 
to those interested in similar work. The Brighton Abattoir is 
particularly a creation of the State Board of Health, and very evi- 
dently requires constant watching, that it may be enabled to fulfil 
the design of those who felt its need so sincerely. A complete de- 
scription of this establishment is given, illustrated by drawings, the 
annual report from its presiding officer being added. The request of 
the Board seems a modest one when it desires the appointment of a 
responsible inspector of animals and meat; and yet the legislators, a 
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year ago, refused to grant this request. We hope that not only will 
this duty be attended to, but also that the State shall compel the 
most scrupulous cleanliness throughout the premises, only to be en- 
forced by an exacting taskmaster whose subsistence shall be inde- 
pendent of the favor of those who use this great establishment for 
their own immediate pecuniary profit. 

It ought to prove gratifying to the farmers of Massachusetts to 
learn that their health is injured and their lives shortened by causes 
which may be prevented. Though Dr. Adams states this very de- 
cidedly and with apparent justification, we doubt if the desired 
reform can be left to instruction alone. At least, the loss will be 
so great before the end can be reached, that it may be questioned if 
arbitrary measures do not prove the greatest blessing. Dr. Adams’s 
paper on the “ Health of the Farmers” is admirably supplemented 
by a letter from Mrs. Plunkett on “Some Farm-Houses and some 
Mistaken Ways of living in them.” 

Dr. Winsor contributes a paper on School Hygiene. It may be 
stated that this, like many of the articles in the volume, is a critical 
and thoughtful analysis of a large amount of correspondence. Cir- 
cular letters containing carefully arranged questions are sent in 
various directions, mainly to physicians, yet generally to those per- 
sons whose opinions are worth the asking. Though opinions will 
be found to differ widely, in fact so widely that some are directly 
opposed to others, yet enough meet on a common ground to enable 
generalizations to be made. 

The question of “Sex in Education” excites a considerable degree 
of interest, and the majority of the answers favor the idea that girls 
suffer more than boys from attendance at school. This majority is 
practically a small one, — one fifth, though nearly doubled when the 
element of puberty is added. This discrepancy is unfortunate, as 
suggesting a bias, particularly when the answers indicate that nearly 
all the correspondents are inclined to limit the qualification to girls. 
It seems quite probable that the same element may have exerted its 
influence in the answers to the first question, so that Dr. Winsor’s 
view, that identical coeducation up to the age of thirteen is hygien- 
ically safe, may be stripped of its proviso that “at no age is it as 
safe for girls as boys.” That is, the evidence hardly seems to justify 
the absolute assertion of this limitation. It is further asserted as a 
fact, “that throughout the whole time between the thirteenth and the 
nineteenth year the female cannot, with impunity, bear the same 
mental strain as the male.” This may be true, and perhaps evidence 
has been furnished which justifies this conclusion. We should like 
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to see the experiment tried, but under conditions. There is but 
little difficulty in admitting that at certain intervals this strain can- 
not be borne. For that matter, the young man is not constantly 
under tension, and the best work is generally regarded as that which 
does not demand indefinitely constant and prolonged effort. Periods 
of rest and recreation must intervene for the one sex as well as for 
the other. Girls must be educated to the necessity of those condi- 
tions which boys take and have. The ignorance so frequently exist- 
ing among women with regard to the simplest laws of health is 
deplorable, — would excite the deepest pity did it not compel the 
harshest condemnation. {low many mothers realize, to the fullest 
extent, — for there is no half-way, — the general ideas on the simple 
topics presented in Dr. Bowditch’s paper, to which may be added the 
little so easily acquired. Give the girls a fair chance before deciding 
as to what they can, rather than what they cannot, do. School 
hygiene must bear its share of blame, and receives it in this paper, 
but not, let us hope, unjustly. If those interested would consider as 
paramount the best education for each, — two distinct questions and 
not to be confounded with each other, — the first step is made, and 
progress seems much nearer than when the means — identical coedu- 
cation|—assumes a like prominence. The main questions are hardly 
separated from each other even now. God created male and female, 
but man in his own image, and man has remained the image. The 
best education is that for man and always has been so ; since woman 
in general has not derived a like benefit from the course, the why 
is to be sought, not in her alone, but in the plan. She cannot be 
unsexed ; the plan should be adapted to her condition; then her 
capacity for development will be allowed to extend itself equally 
untrammelled for her as that of man for him. 

How far time spent in recitation is exhausting brain-work seems 
still a question. It ought not to be such. We hope that Dr. Win- 
sor draws too sharp a picture, and we should differ in opinion as to 
the necessity in recitation for the “ sustained mental effort” which 
“ exceeds in intensity” that preparatory to the same. It may be that 
his presence before the class, or that of any other person than the 
teacher, produces a temporary show of anxiety which ought never to 
be permitted to displace that of interest. 

An extract from one of the letters received strikes the eye some- 
what strangely. It seems that “in the high school only does the 
spirit of emulation rage, and that does seem to add strongly to the 
influence of study in undermining the health of the competitors, 
some of whom occasionally break down in the race for the Carney 
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medals. The emulation there is very largely in the direction of good 
deportment, I believe mainly so.” It would be curious if it were 
more healthful to be bad than good. 

The statements concerning the English “half-time” system are 
very interesting and suggestive. Scholars under this plan “learn 
quite as much as the children who are in the same schools twice as 
many hours a day.” Dr. Winsor, though decidedly in favor of it, 
seems to doubt its general practicability. It would seem as if Ameri- 
cans might be very ready to adopt a system which would produce the 
same result in one half the time. 

Other papers are to be found in this volume which possess consid- 
erable general and special interest. All are characterized by sys- 
tematic laborious work, and it is evident that the writers have been 
judiciously selected. Where conclusions are largely based upon dif- 
ferences of opinions, it is evident that a wide margin is offered for 
individual criticism. Questions will be misunderstood or answered 
evasively, sometimes wilfully, though more often unconsciously. 
Observers have not equally trained powers, though necessarily of 
equal numerical value, where yes and no are to determine the result. 
The demand for this book by people of all classes throughout the 
State forms a valuable index of the good it may do among those more 
selfishly interested. The references made to the preceding volumes 
by writers interested in and working upon sanitary matters indicate 
the relation of the Board and its works to the world at large, at 
home and abroad. 

It is impossible to conclude this notice without referring to the 
late Dr. George Derby, so long Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Health, whose death has occurred at a time when it would seem 
that he was most needed here. Thoroughly interested in the work, 
his mental qualities were such as made him, in every sense of the 
word, the right man for the place. A zealous and well-cultured 
student, possessing motives of the purest character, he was constantly 
progressing in the search for truth. His evenness of temper allayed 
personal opposition, while his freedom from prejudice assured a 
thorough hearing to those whose interests were, at times, opposed to 
the best good of their neighbors. Though giving up the greater part 
of his time to the welfare of the State, he seemed unconscious of his 
thorough well-doing. He was one of the few men whose place can- 
not be filled, and we fear its limits must contract till met by the 
growth of a successor. 
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9.— The Life of Thomas, First Lord Denman, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of England. By Sir Josern Arnovuxp, late Judge of the 
High Court of Bombay. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. [1874.] 
2 vols. 


To write the life of a Lord Chief Justice, as this purports to be 
written, “as much for general as for professional readers,” is by no 
means an easy task; but Sir Joseph Arnould has done it well; and 
no one who takes up this book can fail to be interested in the story 
of a successful career and of a happy life which is so pleasantly told 
in these pages. Little more than the name of Lord Denman is 
known in this country, except among the profession at the head of 
which he stood so long ; but it is to be hoped that many readers will 
now become familiar with the character of the fearless advocate, the 
upright judge, the affectionate husband and father, who, for nearly 
twenty years, held the high position of Chief Justice of England, 
and who was one of the most truly honorable men that ever filled 
that honorable office. 

Thomas Denman was born in 1779, and was educated at the school 
of Mrs. Barbauld, a lady, as the biographer truly says, “ well known,” 
though it might be rather puzzling, at the present day, to say for what. 
He was afterwards sent to Eton and Cambridge, where he graduated 
without special distinction, owing to his aversion to mathematical 
studies. In 1804 he was married, and two years afterwards was 
called to the bar ; both of which important steps in life had the most 
fortunate results. The increase in his practice seems to have kept 
pace with that in his family, large as that was (he had fifteen chil- 
dren), until in 1818 he obtained a seat in Parliament, and in 1820 
was retained in the great case which was the subject of most intense 
public excitement, the trial of Queen Caroline. Denman, already 
one of the most prominent lawyers of the Whig party, was appointed 
Solicitor-General to the Queen ; and we have his own account of a 
great part of the proceedings. All the best legal talent in England 
was engaged in the cause, on one side or the other; Denman had 
Brougham, Tindal, and Wilde among his associates, and Copley and 
Parke among his opponents. He proved himself, however, on this 
occasion, equal to the best of them ; and the ultimate success of his 
client was no doubt owing in great part to his untiring energy and 
forcible eloquence. The prosecution was abandoned, and Denman’s 
popularity was assured. But he had made himself obnoxious to the 
government. Certain allusions in his speech, of a character not to 
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be forgotten or forgiven, were construed, and not without some 
show of reason, to apply to the king and the Duke of Clarence 
(afterwards king); and though he himself earnestly disclaimed hav- 
ing intended any such application, he could not, for a long time, 
obtain the rank to which his professional standing justly entitled 
him. It was not until 1828 that he was made King’s Counsel ; 
but promotion was now to follow rapidly. In 1831, on the coming 
in of the first Reform Administration, he became Attorney-Gen- 
eral; and the next year, the office of Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench falling vacant by the death of Lord Tenterden, Denman 
was appointed to succeed him. This of course removed him from 
the House of Commons, where his career, if not brilliant, had been 
consistent and useful. His efforts for the abolition of slavery, for 
the amendment of the law, and for the extension of: the suffrage, 
to which we have space only to refer, are told by his biographer in 
detail. 

The news of the next dignity which he acquired was communicated 
to his wife by his friend Lord Brougham in a letter, which, though 
no doubt technically correct in expression, has rather a queer sound. 
“Dear Lady D I ought to have let you know yesterday that 
H. M. has been graciously pleased to make the C. J. a peer, and he 
will be accordingly created in the course of to-day.” He retained his 
former name, becoming Lord Denman of Dovedale. 

The record of his judicial life contains few great cases. The 
question which he himself seems to have considered the most im- 
portant of those which came before him was that of the immunity 
claimed for papers which would otherwise be libellous, on the ground 
that they were published by order of the House of Commons. The 
history of the long and bitter quarrel over this question, of the 
dead-lock between the House and the Court of Queen’s Bench, and of 
its lame and impotent conclusion, takes up considerable space in this 
book, and is certainly interesting reading ; but the controversy can- 
not be said to have produced any very valuable results. Nor can 
any greater importance be attributed to the judgment in O’Connell’s 
case, when the House of Lords, by a majority of one, and against 
the opinion of by far the greater number of the judges, reversed the 
judgment of conviction in an important state prosecution, on grounds 
which, with all deference to Lord Denman and his biographer, it is 
difficult not to regard as technicalities of very slender foundation. 
It was this decision, if we mistake not, of which Lord Brougham said 
that it had “gone forth without authority, and would return without 
respect.” 
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But however wanting in opportunities for brilliant display, Lord 
Denman’s presidency in the court was distinguished by dignity, im- 
partiality, and sound sense in the administration of justice ; and 
when, in 1850, he was compelled by failing health to resign his office, 
the most sincere and flattering appreciation of his services was ex- 
pressed by the bench, the bar, and the public. 

For a short time he was able to lend, by his writings, an important 
aid to projects for the improvement of the law; but he was soon 
overtaken by the final stroke of paralysis, a disease from which he 
had before suffered. Coming as it did immediately after the terrible 
shock which he had received by his wife’s death, this last attack 
entirely broke him down. 

Some of the effects of his disease were curious. He was able to 
read, and to hear and understand all that went on about him; but 
he lost, not only the faculty of speech, but the power of expressing 
himself in writing. ‘He could frame written letters with a pen,” 
says the Life, “and could readily distinguish one ivory letter from 
another, when arranged in lines before him ; but to form these letters 
into words, or words into sentences, was utterly beyond his powers, 
unless the words and sentences were written, or put together as a 
model for him to copy from. When he received letters, the only way 
he could acknowledge them was by copying in a sort of formal print- 
hand any passage in them that had particularly pleased him, and 
causing that to be sent to the writers, in token that he had read and 
been pleased with their communications. . . . . When some deeds 
were sent for his signature, he could only sign his name by seeing it 
written out and copying it.” 

In this state he continued nearly two years, till his death, in 1854, 

Lord Denman’s private life was most happy. Eleven of his chil- 
dren survived him, one of whom is now a judge of the court which is 
presided over by the son of Denman’s old friend and associateon the 
bench, Sir John Coleridge. The Life contains a large selection from 
his correspondence with his wife and children, as well as with his 
friends ; and as showing the affectionate and amiable character of the 
writer, as well as often giving fragments of contemporary history, 
these letters are very interesting. The narrative connecting them is 
well written, and the whole is a credit to the author and a well- 
deserved tribute to an excellent man. 

We cannot say so much good of the particular edition before us. 
It appears at first rather handsome, but the lines are much too close 
together for the size of the type, and the effect is trying to the eyes. 
An Appendix, containing his Lordship’s verses (which are poor enough), 
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is given ; but there are in the body of the work references to other 
appendices, containing more interesting matter. We do not know 
whether these are to be found in the English edition ; certainly they 
are not in this reprint. And the Greek quotations which Lord 
Denman sometimes used have suffered sadly at the hands of the 
American printers. 





10. — Essays in Military Biography. By Cuartes CorNwatis 
Cuesney, Colonel in the British Army and Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Royal Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1874. 
8vo. 


THE essays comprised in this volume, although evidently from the 
pen of an accomplished military strategist, are not so technical in 
their nature as to be uninteresting to the general reader. The au- 
thor’s abilities are best displayed in just conceptions of general plans 
and broad comprehensive views, rather than in his treatment of 
military details. A judicial quality of mind in Colonel Chesney is 
also to be admired. It enables him to do justice to the genius of 
both Lee and Grant, without being blind to the faults of either, and 
to criticise the organization and discipline of the French army fairly 
and temperately. 

The essay on Chinese Gordon gives an interesting account of a 
civil war in China, the merits of which were probably little under- 
stood either in Europe or America. The newspapers of the day 
represented the Taiping as a very meritorious individual whose object 
was the enlightenment of the nation, and who was favorably dis- 
posed towards Christianity. In reality he seems to have been a sort 
of Chinese Jack Cade, who, but for General Gordon’s army, would 
have done incalculable mischief to the European residents as well as 
to the natives. That Gordon, at the head of about five thousand 
men, was able to repeatedly defeat armies of Taipings of four or five 
times that number, does not seem so extraordinary as Colonel Chesney, 
in his very natural zeal for the glory of a brother officer of engineers, 
regards it. The insurgents were badly armed, badly led, and utterly 
without discipline, so that Gordon’s chief merit was the skill and 
rapidity with which he organized and disciplined his own troops. 
That accomplished, victory was easy. 

The souvenirs of de Fezensac and the memoirs of v. Brandt are 
narratives of the personal experience of those officers, both of whom 
saw much active service in the armies of the First Empire. There 
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seems to be no reason to doubt their truthfulness and impartiality, 
and their works are particularly valuable as they give us an insight 
into the domestic economy of the French army, of which we learn 
little or nothing from writers like Thiers or even Jomini. As M. de 
Fezensac says in excuse for his prolixity, “ All these details are un- 
known to those who read the history of our campaigns.” 

Colonel Chesney reviews these two authors. He sees, what must 
strike at once even an unmilitary reader, the similarity between 
the internal condition of the French army in 1812 and that of the 
troops of Napoleon III. in the recent war with Germany. 

The dishonesty and inefficiency of the administration of the sup- 
ply departments, the want of discipline on the march, the evils 
attending the rule of promotion exclusively from the ranks, and, 
above all, the demoralization which must inevitably accompany the 
system of subsisting an army by requisition, account sufficiently 
for the destruction of the grand army in Russia and the defeats of 
1813. It is true, the French army in 1871 did not have an oppor- 
tunity to live by requisition on German territory, and the officers 
had not all risen from the ranks, but the tone remained the same, 
and the germs of the faults that produced the defeat of Napoleon III. 
may be found in the armies of Napoleon I. 

But it is to the essays on Grant and Lee, Farragut and Porter, 
that the American reader will turn with the greatest interest. 

General y. Moltke is reported to have said of the War of Secession, 
that it was only skirmishing on a large scale, and that the disciplined 
army of Germany had nothing to learn from the blunders of volun- 
teers; and to the same high authority is credited the remark that 
the war in America was nothing but the struggling of armed mobs. 
Such is not Colonel Chesney’s opinion. Nothing indeed could be 
more gratifying to our national pride than the language of his 
Preface : — 

“The conditions of war on a grand scale were illustrated to the full 
as much in the contest in America as in those more recently waged 
on the Continent. In all that relates to the art of feeding and sup- 
plying an army in the field, the Americans displayed quite as much 
ability as any Continental power; while if the organization and dis- 
cipline of their improvised troops were inferior, the actual fighting 
was in fact more stubborn, for no European forces have experienced 
the amount of resistance in combat which North and South opposed 
to each other. Neither was the frequently indecisive result of the 
great battles fought in America any proof that they formed excep- 
tions to the ordinary rules of military science. These actions were so 
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inconclusive, first from deficiency in cavalry, and next because the 
beaten side would not break up. The American soldiery in thus 
refusing to yield to panic when losing the day, retiring in good order 
and keeping a good front to the victorious enemy, displayed, let us 
venture to believe, an inherited quality. In order to pursue, there 
must be some one to run away; and to the credit of the Americans, 
the ordinary conditions of European warfare in this respect were usu- 
ally absent from the great battles fought across the Atlantic.” 

The essay on the life of General Grant is admirably just and dis- 
criminating. Full credit is given to the genius shown by him at Bel- 
mont, Fort Donelson, and Leesburg ; his difficulties with Halleck are 
put in their true light, and his four unfortunate attempts against 
Vicksburg properly criticised, although the glory of the fifth success- 
ful effort has almost effaced them fram the memory of the nation. 

In the account of the final campaign in Virginia, the tremendous 
sacrifice of life caused by Grant’s repeated and always unsuccessful 
attempts to force the enemy’s lines by a direct attack, receives the 
censure which it undoubtedly merits, and the celebrated saying, “I 
intend to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer,” is gently 
ridiculed, Grant having in fact changed his line of operations four 
times before he reached Petersburg. Still, the blame due to his mis- 
takes is mingled with praise for his many high military qualities, and 
for the vigor with which the war was brought to a close. 

Even the most devoted Unionist will not begrudge the admiration 
bestowed on the late General Robert E. Lee, although he may not 
agree with the view which Colonel Chesney takes of what Lee consid- 
ered to be his duty at the outbreak of the Rebellion. In many 
respects, indeed, Lee was the beau-ideal of a general, his great fault 
having been a slackness in enforcing discipline among his troops. 
The story of his career is well known, and the fact that his death was 
regretted at the North almost as much as at the South is his best 
eulogy. 

The essay on Admirals Farragut and Porter gives a sketch of the 
principal naval operations during the war, in which Colonel Chesney 
finds much to admire and little to criticise. But he does not agree 
with those who think that a nation with a large merchant-fleet needs 
only a small navy, and can rely on the possibility of creating men-of- 
war out of merchant-vessels. On the contrary, he takes the view 
that our deficiency in naval strength cost us “years of toil and 
oceans of expenditure,” and that a large and well-equipped navy is 
essential to national security, as well as economical in the end. 

We close Colonel Chesney’s book with a feeling of regret that he 
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has not written a military history of the Rebellion. Judging not only 
from these essays, but from his well-known reputation, he is one of 
the few men who are well fitted for the task. 


11. — The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland ; 
with a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty 
Years War. By Joux Lornrop Mor ey, D.C.L., LL.D. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1874. 2 vols. 


Wueruer these volumes indicate any modification of a purpose 
that Mr. Motley has more than once expressed, we are not informed, 
When the earlier portion of the “ History of the United Netherlands ” 
was published, some fourteen years ago, the author announced his 
intention, at some future time, of retracing the story of that great 
struggle which was brought to a close by the Treaty of Westphalia. 
The two concluding volumes were accompanied with the gratifying 
statement that he was already engaged upon the work which he 
regarded as the natural complement to all his previous labors. What- 
ever considerations have prompted the present departure from his 
original design, we earnestly trust that they are not of a nature to 
cast any doubt upon the completion of the History, the promise of 
which has been so long held out. The Thirty Years’ War would tax 
his highest powers ; and however hearty the satisfaction with which 
any production of Mr. Motley’s pen is hailed, on both sides the water, 
it would unquestionably awaken a deeper sorrow to know that any- 
thing forbade the prosecution of that crowning work for which the 
labors of his life have so admirably fitted him. Every reader of these 
volumes will notice with regret that the Preface makes but a guarded 
allusion to any future purpose. 

While “ The Life and Death of Barneveld” forms a sequel to the 
“ History of the United Netherlands,” covering as it does the period of 
the Twelve Years’ Truce, yet it would seem from the title chosen by 
the author that it is not meant precisely as a continuation of that 
work, Although carrying on, in the main, the same story, it is yet 
made so much to set forth the career and fate of a single character, 
and is so liberally illustrated with personal anecdote, and flavored 
with such piquant details of domestic intrigue, that it deserves to be 
classed rather with memoirs than with histories. Its picturesque 
and dramatic coloring continually reminds us of those inimitable 
works which are the characteristic product of French genius, and 
which Mr. Motley has evidently studied with such keen appreciation. 
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This apparent intention of the author explains a certain discursiveness 
of method, which, judged by a more rigid rule, might be reckoned a 
defect. For it is only with the second volume that Barneveld be- 
comes the central figure. The hero of the first is rather the brilliant 
sovereign, — hero, statesman, lover, — whom Mr. Motley terms with 
truth “the only king in Europe.” After a rapid sketch of Barne- 
veld’s career up to the conclusion of the Truce, in which the origin 
of the fatal rivalry between him and Prince Maurice is explained, the 
author places the relations of the leading European states clearly 
before us in a detailed and graphic narrative of the events consequent 
upon the death of the crazy Duke of Cleve. Though the possessions 
of this potentate were only paltry, yet he contrived, “by leaving 
everybody his heir,” as Henry curtly stated the case to Sully, to set 
all his neighbors by the ears. The difficult questions involved in the 
Cleve succession, the nature of the rival claims, the intimate bearing 
of the dispute upon the fortunes of the young commonwealth which 
had just succeeded, after so many years of strife, in winning an un- 
stable foothold among the family of nations, are all explained with 
admirable clearness, and at the same time with a vivacity that re- 
deems the somewhat minute recital from the least reproach of 
dryness. The unwearied efforts of the States, through their keen- 
witted and accomplished ambassador at Paris, to commit Henry to 
an alliance in support of the Possessory Princes, furnishes the author 
with an opportunity of bringing upon the scene a monarch for whom 
his admiration is never grudgingly expressed. Whether the clear 
understanding of the difficulties with which Barneveld had to grapple, 
at this juncture, required that Mr. Motley should give with such 
fulness of detail the story of that strange, unworthy passion for the 
beautiful Margaret de Montmorency which covered the closing years 
of the hero of Ivry with so much shame, the critic perhaps might 
question, though we presume that no reader of these volumes would 
wish the sparkling episode left out. The Duc d’Aumale, who in his 
History of the Princes of Condé, tells the same story with far less 
: effect, insists that it is a mistake to think that this amorous caprice 
of the gray-bearded monarch either prompted or modified his foreign 
policy ; but Mr. Motley claims that “the abduction of the new Helen,” 
if not the cause of the impending Iliad, had yet a direct and impor- 
tant bearing on the hostilities so soon to be commenced. The polit- 
ical significance of this royal comedy has no doubt been overstated, 
yet Mr. Motley makes it plain that Conde’s flight roused Henry to 
a new sense of the need of maintaining friendly relations with the 
States. Everything, however, was thrown into confusion by the 
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dagger of Ravaillac. Henry, if not always a sincere, had been for 
the most part a steady friend to the sturdy commonwealth which had 
so often fought his battles against the common foe, but the miserable 
clique that now ruined France looked across the Pyrenees for inspira- 
tion and support. An ancient Leaguer held all the threads of foreign 
alliance in his hands. Still the young Republic proved equal to 
the task thus unexpectedly imposed upon her. With little to hope 
for, either from France or England, she did not falter. Barneveld, 
who inspired her counsels, now becomes the foremost figure ; but with 
his vigorous and successful conduct of this crisis, his influence so long 
exercised in Holland without restraint began rapidly to wane. The 
seeds of discord between the Stadtholder and himself, which had 
secretly been ripening, now bore their fruit. The brief campaign in 
Cleve and Jiilich was the last enterprise in which they acted even in 
apparent harmony. The manifold elements of the fatal combination 
which was now formed against him, the long-smothered enmity of 
Maurice, the crafty hatred of Francis Aerssens, the more out-spoken 
hostility of Dudley Carleton, the malignant suspicions engendered by 
religious differences, the implacable antagonism of national and pro- 
vincial interests, the struggle for supremacy between Church and 
State, were rapidly weaving around the aged statesman a network of 
calumnies beside which his forty years of patriotic service were des- 
tined to count as nothing. Mr. Motley paints with great sympathy 
and power the picture of the undaunted Advocate slowly and un- 
willingly awakening to a perception of the real difficulties of his 
position, but refusing to bend in the slightest before the rising storm, 
and holding to the last his attitude of conscious innocence and stern 
defiance. We scarcely recall, in the whole range of English historical 
literature, so firmly drawn and effective a delineation. Possibly the 
contemplation of a statesman and diplomatist thus rudely crushed 
beneath the mailed hand of a successful soldier lends emphasis to 
some of Mr. Motley’s strokes. In vivid contrast, as they faced each 
other for the last grapple, are drawn the two men by whom the for- 
tunes of the Repubiic had been so long upheld, — the stern, gray- 
bearded Advocate, haggard and bent with years of care, wrapped in 
velvet cloak and leaning on his staff; and the thick-set, fiery Prince, 
still in vigorous manhood, clad in brown doublet and big russet boots, 
with his shabby hat and his famous gold-hilted sword. The trial of 
the Advocate is given at length, most of it from unpublished sources, 
and the final scene in the Binnenhof is described in almost the vivid 
language of an eyewitness. But we will not follow further a story 
with which most of our readers must by this time be familiar. 
VOL. CXIX. — NO. 245. 30 
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Some, perhaps, will deplore the absence, in these volumes, of those 
striking features which so much heightened the interest of Mr. Mot- 
ley’s former works. His subject here requires him to deal with dif- 
ferent themes. We are carried from the camp to the tribunal of 
justice ; from the battle-field to the less” picturesque arena of legal 
and theological debate. We miss, of necessity, the familiar heroic 
figures of an earlier epoch. The Cleve campaign seems a small affair 
after the wars of William of Orange. Aerssens and Uytenbogaert 
hardly replace Egmont and Sainte Aldegonde. Henry IV. appears 
for a time, but not in his most imposing attitude. The great Spinola 
sinks into a carpet knight. Maurice himself, whose part is so impor- 
tant, moves darkly across a stage where his supreme qualities have 
little scope for action. There are no chapters like those which picture 
so vividly the weird phases of the siege of Antwerp, or the stubborn 
tenacity of purpose that wrested victory from defeat on the sands of 
Nieuport. The central figure is a civilian whose life-work was done 
in the cabinet or in the council-chamber, the monument of whose 
victories consists in vast piles of ‘‘ exasperating manuscript ” which for 
generations have slept undisturbed ; the struggle involves no longer 
the liberties of a gallant people, but dry problems of theology and 
doubtful questions of constitutional law. At first sight nothing 
might seem less inviting than such a theme; yet Mr. Motley has 
clothed it with sueh living interest, coloring its abstract issues with 
such constant play of warm side-lights, and bringing into such strong 
relief, as the event unfolds, the clearly outlined features of the stern 
old man on whose head the pitiless storm is breaking, that he carries 
us to the close with unflagging interest. No one of his characters 
has so powerful a hold upon our human sympathies. The plot has 
all the simplicity of the ancient tragedy. We take in the whole of 
the narrow field, and follow without distraction the single thread. 
Our attention is absorbed because it is so concentrated. Even Mr. 
Motley’s great hero, William the Silent, is hardly elaborated with 
more care. Next to Barneveld, his great antagonist the Stadt- 
holder becomes the most conspicuous figure; and around these are 
grouped with great skill the lesser actors, sometimes, as in the case of 
Sully, analyzed in a pungent paragraph, sometimes, like the Emperor 
Rudolph, hit off with a single vigorous stroke. Of these subordi- 
nate sketches that of Francis Aerssens, the Dutch Ambassador at 
Paris, is perhaps the most effective. But the volumes are full of 
similar portraits which, if often far from flattering, are always lifelike 
and full of spirit. The young Grotius comes upon the stage only in 
the closing scenes, but the story of his escape from Loevestein reads 
like a chapter out of Walter Scott. 
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Nor does this conspicuous display of dramatic power constitute by 
any means the only literary attraction of these volumes. The author 
lights up his narrative at times with fine bits of landscape-painting, 
such as only a keen eye for natural scenery, and a familiar knowledge 
of the localities, could have produced. All who have read these 
pages will recall at once the passage in which he sketches the pic- 
turesque surroundings of the historic city which spans with its ancient, 
many-statued bridge the rushing Moldau, and the sunny touches 
that set before us, with such evident delight, the fair village-capital 
of Holland, with its old moated castle, its shady promenades, its 
lake fringed with weeping-willows and lilacs and laburnums, the 
white swans gliding over the silver basin, and the nightingales sing- 
ing in the groves. The description of the Utrecht fair is in a different 
vein. The noisy kermis, with its jostling crowd of pedlers and quaint- 
ly costumed peasants, its mountebanks and merry-makings, its coarse 
and exuberant frolic, seems a study after Teniers. 

But we are far from thinking that these patent characteristics of 
Mr. Motley’s genius, to which we have called attention, are by any 
means the distinctive qualities on which he would prefer to have his 
reputation as an historian rest. Mr. Motley is more than a mere stu- 
dent of the past ; untiring as have been his researches, he has never 
wholly buried himself in the dusty archives of Dresden and the 
Hague. He is also a man of the present, and his interest in all the 
great political problems of the day is earnest and intelligent. He 
looks at the past, not as a mere antiquary, but with constant refer- 
ence to living issues. The work before us is undertaken in this 
spirit. The author tells us, at the outset, that it aims at being a po- 
litical study ; that describing as it does a complex struggle between 
national and provincial sovereignty, between ecclesiastical and civil 
power, it is full of lessons and warnings for all free states. The 
struggle is here revealed in the first considerable federal republic of 
modern times ; hence the lessons taught have a special application to 
our own land. The system of Switzerland was too limited, that of 
Venice was too oligarchical, to yield us any profitable instruction ; but 
between the Netherlands and ourselves there are many points in com- 
mon. While the work covers a period of bitter religious controversy, 
including as it does the famous sessions of the Synod of Dort, Mr. Mot- 
ley declines all discussion of the questions between the Arminians and 
their opponents. Beyond the flaming gates of the theological paradise 
he refuses to penetrate. Like Prince Maurice, he evidently does not 
care whether predestination be green or blue. He insists that the 
struggle, which so convulsed the States, was fundamentally political 
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and personal, although he allows that the most effective weapons 
were drawn from ecclesiastical arsenals. It is with reference to the 
political lessons to be learned that he has subjected to such minute 
analysis the working of individual humors and private passions. He 
is so much in earnest to vindicate the career of Barneveld, not for the 
tragic interest which enables it to be told with dramatic effect, but 
because the character of a great statesman is a possession of inesti- 
mable value to mankind. What, in short, Taine says of Macaulay, 
may be applied with stricter truth to Mr. Motley, that he writes his- 
tory, not as an artist, but as a moralist. It is by the standard thus 
supplied that the author of these volumes would evidently wish to 
have his labors judged. 

While it will not be questioned that this didactic quality adds 
greatly to the interest and impressiveness of Mr. Motley’s writings, 
there is evident danger of its sliding at times into a defect. One 
can hardly have the moral of his story constantly in view, without 
coming at last to set an undue estimate upon its value. In the 
case before us, as we lay down these striking volumes, we are not 
quite certain that the author’s absorption in his subject has not led 
him to magnify unconsciously its historical significance, and make 
Barneveld himself 2 somewhat more colossal figure than he is fairly 
entitled to be represented. We criticise with diffidence an estimate 
which is the result of so much study, and which rests upon grounds 
the full force of which Mr. Motley can appreciate so much better than 
any living man. When he assures us that the enormous masses of 
original papers which he has inspected bear silent but incontroverti- 
ble witness to the fact that the statesman whose own individuality 
was so completely veiled by the singular constitution of the Republic 
whose destinies he guided, was seen, heard, and obeyed by the great 
European public, by the monarchs and warriors of the time, the 
statement is one which we have neither the means nor the disposition 
to gainsay ; but on the reasons for this estimate, so far as they are 
presented to his readers, we may, without presumption, venture to 
pass a judgment: Mr. Motley claims that the part played by the 
Advocate in European politics, during the period of the Truce, has 
never been appreciated. The Dutch statesman was really, at this 
time, he says, the central figure. Under his modest designation, he 
was virtualiy the prime minister of the Confederation, its president, 
attorney-general, minister of finance, and foreign secretary. The 
controlling influence of Holland gave-him the first place in the ill- 
compacted system founded by the Union of Utrecht. * Draped behind 
the States-General, his informing and master spirit shaped, more than 
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any other, the current of events; he alone, of the statesmen of his 
age, foresaw clearly the frightful convulsion then impending. Lan- 
guage like this leaves in the reader’s mind the lurking suspicion that 
the historian has unduly kindled with his theme. So far as he has 
aimed simply to vindicate the good name of Barneveld, his labors are 
a complete success. He has proved, beyond a doubt, that the main 
charge, so industriously circulated against the Advocate, of meditat- 
ing a surrender of the States to Spain, was as absurd as it was malig- 
nant. The Advocate’s whole career gave it the lie not less than his 
dying words. Nor has Mr. Motley rendered historical truth by any 
means a needless service in thus establishing the innocence of the ill- 
fated statesman, for there have not been wanting those in recent 
times, and in his own land, to justify the hard sentence passed against 
him. The historian has earned our warmest thanks for placing in a 
true light the venerable figure of the man who more than any other 
must be regarded as founder of the Dutch Republic. But when he 
goes beyond this, and insists on having us believe that without the 
master-touch of Barneveld the record, not of Holland only, but of 
France, Spain, Britain, Germany as well, might have been modified 
in essential aspects; when he ascribes, as he does so often, to the 
Advocate the possession of consummate genius and unrivalled insight ; 
when he affirms that the history of Europe, the fate of Christendom, 
is in his correspondence ; above all, when he terms Barneveld the 
prime minister of European Protestantism, its statesman and prophet, 
with none to rival, few to comprehend, and fewer to sustain him, — we 
cannot help asking whether his achievements, even in the light of 
Mr. Motley’s own elaborate and eloquent delineation, are sufficient to 
justify such praise. We cannot help suspecting that the enthusiastic 
student of these vast piles of manuscript has made the untiring in- 
dustry of Barneveld too much the measure of his actual influence. 
We recall the fact that this stupendous shape, whose bulk now 
stretches so far over the vexed sea of European politics, has been 
described by Mr. Motley, in more measured terms, as a tough, hard- 
headed burgher statesman, with nothing heroic in his nature ; as not 
above playing tricks at times ; as loving his country well, but power 
still better ; as swayed by provincial instincts ; as champion of that 
least imposing form of aristocracy, an oligarchy of selfish traders ; as 
content to be perpetual chairman of a board of ambitious shopkeepers ; 
as one whose imperious but narrow understanding was incapable of 
comprehending the meaning of religious freedom ; who was willing to 
intrust the decision of man’s relations to his Maker to the decree of 
a trading corporation. Of course no one would make it a reproach 
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against Mr. Motley that his earlier estimate has been modified by fuller 
research, and that the study of the Advocate’s vast correspondence 
should have revealed more clearly the influential though silent part 
he played ; but the facts in Barneveld’s career, as they are presented 
in these volumes, hardly make him the master-spirit that the his- 
torian has conjured up. Henry held him in high esteem, but Sully, 
than whom was no shrewder judge, seems to have questioned his 
political astuteness in the most important transaction of his life. 
It was only during the Cleve negotiations that his hand was power- 
fully felt outside the Netherlands. The sharp bargain he drove with 
James was rather proof of a crafty than a capacious understand- 
ing. If he foresaw, as no doubt did others, the fierce storm that 
threatened Europe, he was able to do nothing to avert it. Resolute 
and honest, he remained provincial to the last. He laid down his 
life for local rights and corporate privilege. In the final struggle 
his stand was that of a lawyer more than of a statesman. We 
acknowledge that he was illegally condemned ; we regard his pre- 
tended trial as a mockery of justice; we are impressed with his 
stoical courage : but we cannot attribute the highest insight to a 
statesman so apparently indifferent to the deepest forces which then 
convulsed society ; still less can we apply the title of prime minister 
and prophet of Protestantism to one who in that age couid adopt the 
prudent motto, savoring so much more of Montaigne than of Martin 
Luther, “ Nil scire tutissima fides.” He strikes us, on the contrary, as 
a firmly knit but not finely tempered nature ; of powerful but narrow 
understanding ; of obstinate disposition and unyielding prejudices ; 
blindly precipitating a contest in which he could not fail to be worsted. 
He paid the hard penalty of despising popular sentiment. He acted 
fearlessly according to his convictions, and died as he had lived ; but 
with all that Mr. Motley urges in his behalf, we still fail to be per- 
suaded that he was ever a very great or always a very wise man. 

We are also in doubt as to the precise political lesson meant to be 
deduced from the Advocate’s career. Mr. Motley tells us that it is a 
lesson addressed especially to our land and age, teaching the dangers 
to which a federal system is exposed. But Barneveld died the un- 
flinching advocate of a narrow theory of state rights. “ Logic, law, 
historical tradition,” to quote Mr. Motley’s own words, “were on the 
side of the Advocate and the ‘states-right party. The instincts of 
national self-preservation, repudiating the narrow and destructive 
doctrine of provincial sovereignty, were on the side of the States-Gen- 
eral and the Church.” Surely it is not for maintaining such a posi- 
tion, and at such a crisis, that the Advocate is held up before us as a 
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consummate statesman. Or is Barneveld, in this aspect of his career, 
meant to be regarded as a warning, as illustrating the peril of push- 
ing to excess the theory of local sovereignties? At times the lan- 
guage of the author would seem to imply this. But we, in this 
country, need hardly go so far to learn this wholesome yet familiar 
lesson. And if this be the moral meant to be drawn from Barne- 
veld’s career, we are at a loss to know why, as a statesman, he should 
be so commended. 

But beneath this question of national or provincial sovereignty 
there was involved another. It was the old question which has agi- 
tated Chyjstendom since the day when Constantine gave the Church 
a legal recognition ; the question with which the Middle Ages ring, 
which the Reformation raised afresh, and which to-day is agitating 
Europe more deeply than any other, — the question of the relation of 
Church and State. Barneveld himself, disinclined as he was to theo- 
logical speculation, recognized it as one of the vital problems of the 
age. On this question the Reform:ed or Calvinistic churches had 
always held consistent ground. According to the theory of their 
great founder, the Church of Christ was complete within itself; no 
external power had a right to impose upon it dogma, discipline, or 
ministry ; the functions of the civil magistrate ceased at the thresh- 
old of the sanctuary. To a national synod lay the ultimate ecclesias- 
tical appeal. On the other hand, it was claimed by Barneveld, and 
this was the view which prevailed throughout Germany and England, 
that the supreme right of regulating church affairs belonged to the 
civil power, that is, in the Netherlands, to the provincial States and 
to self-electing municipal corporations. He looked upon questions of 
dogma as subordinate to questions of ecclesiastical administration ; 
in other words, he deemed it of ,less importance to solve the problem 
of predestination than to settle who should appoint the parish school- 
master. To all claims of the churches to regulate their own affairs, 
the Advocate had but one reply: “To my Lords the States-General 
every right belonged.” It was for the Netherlanders to decide, says 
Mr. Motley, whether, after having shaken off the Holy Inquisition, 
they were now to submit to the imperious claims of the new church. 
May we not say in answer, using in part Mr. Motley’s own expressive 
language, whether, having shaken off the Pope, they were now to in- 
trust the direction of their spiritual concerns “to a board of ambitious 
shopkeepers”? We do not find the least fault with Barneveld for 
not rising superior to his age. The question was beset with difficul- 
ties. Mr. Motley presents these difficulties with great force and clear- 
ness. If shopkeepers were hardly fit to become foster-fathers of the 
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Church, neither were furious fanatics. There were strong arguments 
in favor of Barneveld’s view. But we must hesitate to accord him an 
exceptional rank for upholding a thesis which was the commonplace 
of every petty prince who swilled beer and robbed churches, and 
shouted, “Cujus regio, ejus religio.” 

The portion of Mr. Motley’s work where he seems to us to have 
labored with least success is in tracing the final stages of the struggle 
between Barneveld and Prince Maurice. For the illustrious son of 
William the Silent his admiration is undisguised. Next to Henry LV., 
Maurice had been, during the war, the most considerable personage 
in Europe. Nothing like his sieges, his campaigning, his discipline, 
had been seen before. He had fought with unsurpassed address and 
valor the most brilliant pitched battle of the age. He was the 
acknowledged master of the most royal of all sciences. Mr. Motley 
touches lightly upon the license of his private life, and though never 
a eulogist of formal piety, calls attention to the fact that the Prince 
was punctual in attendance upon public worship, and that he listened 
with patience to the discussion of religious truth. He claims for 
Maurice, what no doubt was true, that while he cared nothing for 
mere speculative questions of theology, he was sincerely disposed to 
support the tenets which his father had so earnestly embraced, and 
that his convictions fully coincided with his interests when he placed 
himself at the head of the Contra Remonstrant party. Mr. Motley 
also insists, and here too every intelligent reader of these volumes 
will go with him, that Maurice was guilty of no crime in aspiring to 
sovereign power. His father had been offered the throne of Holland, 
and his own personal qualifications and public services were certainly 
not of a nature to lessen, in the least, his claim to the same distinc- 
tion. The Netherlands had not been a republic before the war ; 
they had gradually drifted into one, not from choice, but because 
they could not find a king. In the weakly jointed confederation 
established by the Union of Utrecht, and in the threatening aspect of 
foreign politics, there were many reasons why a sincere patriot should 
favor a closer league. Should the office of Stadtholder be exchanged 
for that of Sovereign Count, there could be but one possible candidate 
for the position. At an earlier epoch Barneveld himself had strongly 
urged Maurice for this position. The Advocate afterwards took a very 
different view ; but we can well understand how Maurice, burning with 
the recollection of that fearful day when his matchless skill had alone 
saved the Republic from the complete overthrow to which the obsti- 
nacy of Barneveld had exposed it, should have felt the peril of allow- 
ing campaigns to be directed any longer by civilians. 
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Mr. Motley states, with much fairness, the causes of the unhappy 
rivalry between the Advocate and Stadtholder. Dismissing as un- 
worthy the least credit the oft-repeated stories of personal insult, 
he shows how they naturally and honestly came to be opposed. The 
division of sentiment respecting the Twelve Years’ Truce left them 
the recognized leaders of two opposing factions, in which elements of 
religious as well as of political discord were combined. Up to this 
point all is clear, and the relations of the two antagonists present no 
difficulty. They were chiefs of rival parties, bitterly opposed, and 
the success of one would of necessity involve the political annihilation 
of the other. But deposition from office, or at most a not dishonor- 
able exile, would seem to be the worst possible result of such a state of 
things. The Advocate himself, when his hour was darkest, appears 
to have anticipated nothing more severe. What influence was it that 
prompted the sudden arrest, and refused to mitigate the final sen- 
tence? The historian leaves us quite in the dark as to the secret 
forces that were here at work. He drops hints, but gives us no full 
explanation. It is to be regretted that his indefatigable research 
did not discover the solution of these questions. The Stadtholder 
certainly was not a cruel, neither was he a revengeful man. Deeply 
angered he no doubt was, but, with the great body of the nation at 
his heels, he had nothing further to fear from one so advanced in 
years and so unpopular as the Advocate. Nor is it easy to see 
what he had to gain from the death of one whose power was so com- 
pletely broken. It seems a necessity to seek some other explanation 
of his course. Brave in action to a fault, the Prince was not always 
resolute of purpose. At times he was too much inclined to submit 
his own better judgment to the sway of others. In the memorable 
Nieuport campaign this want of decision showed itself in a striking 
manner. Is it not possible that here, too, his own purpose was over- 
powered ; that when he seemed the instigator he was really the mere 
instrument ; that he was forced beyond his original purpose of “a 
bloodless revolution,” by the fierce zeal of the religious faction which 
supported him? This is Van Kampen’s view, and it would have 
helped us much to trace the successive steps of this dark tragedy had 
Mr. Motley’s researches tended to confirm it. In aiming at a politi- 
cal study of this period, Mr. Motley was fully justified in declining to 
enter upon the vexed questions which divided the theologians of Dort. 
Those who care for such discussions may find them fully reported in 
other works. We are grateful to Mr. Motley for giving us such clear 
insight into a controversy which has been known to the English 
reader only in the dreary folios of Brandt. But we cannot help 
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thinking that, in avoiding one extreme, he has gone too far into the 
other, and has hardly given prominence enough to the religious ele- 
ment in this great struggle. Mr. Motley, we are aware, holds strongly 
to the view which Secretary Lake expressed to Carleton, “that under 
the name of religion a civil end was shadowed”; but granting the 
correctness of this opinion, we still think that had he more carefully 
worked up the dark religious background of his canvas, some portions 
now indistinct might have been thrown into a clearer light. Cer- 
tainly we rise from Brandt with the impression that the furious pas- 
sions engendered by theological debate had a more direct connection 
with the final issue than Mr. Motley represents. That was a signifi- 
cant saying which Brandt somewhere quotes, that when Barneveld 
was called, in derision, the new John the Baptist, the retort was, — 
because his head had been presented in a charger to the Synod as a 
reward for having danced after the pipe of Herod. And skilful and 
interesting as Mr. Motley’s treatment of his subject unquestionably is, 
and valuable and extensive as are his original contributions to our 
knowledge of this period, it may still be doubted whether somewhat 
less contempt for theological differences would not have added to his 
qualifications. 

Of a writer of Mr. Motley’s established reputation for untiring re- 
search it is scarcely necessary to add, that no source of information 
seems to have been overlooked. If he has left some questions still 
unsettled, we may infer that it was for the reason that the grounds 
for forming an opinion nowhere existed. As with his former publica- 
tions, a large and most essential part of his material is derived from un- 
published documents. The vast collection of letters, state papers, and 
minutes of judicial proceedings, so carefully preserved at the Hague, 
above all, the copious correspondence of Barneveld himself, have all 
been thrown open to his prolonged inspection. Among them were 
papers of the highest interest relating to the trial, which in conse- 
quence of an oath taken by the judges were long hidden from human 
view. The negotiations with England are illustrated from manu- 
scripts preserved at Hatfield House. Printed authorities have also 
been diligently searched, though only in a single chapter does the 
author rely exclusively upon them. 

In point of style these volumes compare favorably with Mr. Mot- 
ley’s other works. They have the marked characteristics with which 
we are so familiar. They show no falling off in brilliancy and vigor. 
A minute criticism might detect an infrequent sentence that seems 
involved, or an expression which a more delicate taste would slightly 
tone. A fault of which we feel more inclined to make complaint is 
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a trick of iteration which seldom allows a leading character to come 
upon the stage without a label setting forth his claims to our attention. 
We hardly need to be so continually reminded that Barneveld was 
the brain and Maurice the sword of the confederacy. But these are 
petty blemishes, which a little more careful revision would easily re- 
move. We have no mind to hunt them out in pages that have yielded 
us so much instruction and so much delight. If at times Mr. Motley’s 
writing seems slightly overstrained, and at times too vehement and 
rough, it has the supreme merit of being the counterpart of his 
thought. He always writes as he feels. His style, when most faulty, 
is forcible and racy ; it goes straight to the mark ; and, however un- 
musical, never lacks the sonorous ring of genuine metal. Had he 
Written no other work than the present, he would have taken rank 
with the foremost historical investigators of our time ; but when we 
remember the long series of volumes with which he has enriched our 
literature, volumes which have done so much to kindle our love of 
rational liberty, and confirm our faith in free institutions, we have no 
adequate words to express our admiration and gratitude. 





12.— Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, comprising Portions of his 
Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Cuartes Francis Apams. 
Vol. Il. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874. 


A that the reviewer can do at present, as these volumes rapidly 
follow one another, fresh from the press, is to point out in the brief- 
est possible language the points in which each is likely to be consid- 
ered as historically important. All effective criticism of the general 
character and ultimate value of the publication must be postponed 
until its completion. 

The present volume opens to view for the first time the establish- 
ment of that policy of friendly relations between the United States 
and Russia which was intended to serve, and which has in fact 
served, as a check to the domination of Great Britain on the ocean. 

This idea was first started by the Count de Vergennes soon after 
the alliance made by France with the American insurgents, and 
issued in that combination of the Northern powers under the lead of 
Catherine II., which has ever since been known under the name of 
the Armed Neutrality. Their declaration, made in 1780, at once 
roused the attention of both Great Britain and the American States. 
The latter immediately instituted a mission to St. Petersburg, and 
sent out Francis Dana as a diplomatic envoy to promote the move- 
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ment. On the other hand, Great Britain sent Harris, Lord Malmes- 
bury, to counteract these operations even at the risk of war. The 
result was, that Mr. Dana was not received, Russia retreated from 
her ground, and the armed neutrality went for a time into abeyance. 

The matter next came into agitation under the feeble reign of 
Paul I. British power had then become almost omnipotent, and 
applied its arbitrary principles equally over the commerce of all na- 
tions, whether enemies or neutrals. The effort of Russia to revive 
the armed neutrality in 1801 was immediately paralyzed by the 
prompt but disgraceful blow struck at the Danish fleet at Copenha- 
gen. From that moment Great Britain became for many years the 
tyrant of the seas. 

Paul was soon afterwards removed from power, and the youthful 
Alexander mounted the throne. Under these circumstances Russia 
bent once more, and patched up a species of reconciliation with 
Great Britain. But she was, nevertheless, a close observer of events, 
among which she did not fail to mark the rapid growth of the 
population and commerce of the United States, and the probabilities 
of a rivalry which might one day or another tend towards a restora- 
tion of something like balance of strength on the ocean. It thus 
became an object of her desire to establish with them the customary 
diplomatic relations between nations, which she had been deterred 
from doing in the year 1780. But the United States in the mean 
while had become so much wrapped up in their own complications, 
that they appear to have lost all interest or concern in the action of 
any of the European powers, except those belligerents with whom 
they were struggling to save their navigation. 

Thus matters went on until the year 1809, when the relations 
between Great Britain and the United States became so entangled as 
to threaten sooner or later a total disruption. Russia, who had been 
closely watching the course of events, now thought it expedient to 
try overtures to diplomatic connections with America. These pro- 
posals appear to have come through various indirect channels to the 
ears of Mr. Jefferson, then President, some time before any public 
action was taken by him. At last, however, on the 24th February, 
1809, he sent a message to the Senate alluding to these overtures, 
and assigning certain reasons for accepting them, and to that end 
nominated William Short as Minister Plenipotentiary to the court 
of Russia. 

The Senate of the United States has rarely shown itself a very 
wise body in the management of the foreign affairs of the country. 
Occasionally it has made very grave mistakes. In this instance, 
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whether from jealousy of the person nominated or from a feeble con- 
ception of the relative importance of the powers of Europe, the 
result was the grave adoption, by a unanimous vote, of a resolution in 
substance to the effect that the mission was not worth the cost of the 
support of a minister ; and that if there should be need of some one 
at St. Petersburg at any time, any one of the envoys at other courts 
might be detached for the moment to transact the business. A pro- 
ceeding more offensive to a leading power like that of Russia could 
scarcely have been devised. The course was as short-sighted as the 
mode of executing it was boorish. If the Senate was bent upon this 
kind of narrow economy, it would have been far better for the national 
record if the reasons had been suppressed, and members had con- 
fined themselves to the mystery of a silent negative vote. 

One week passed away, in the course of which Thomas Jefferson 
ceased to be President and James Madison was installed in his 
place. But as the latter had only stepped into it from the State De- 
partment, which he had occupied during thé whole term of his pred- 
ecessor, there had been no change of policy. On the 6th of March, 
Mr. Madison, not discouraged by the issue of the last vote of the 
Senate, returned to the charge. The only change he made was of the 
man nominated. This time it was Mr. John Quincy Adams. On this 
occasion the mode of action was far more consistent with propriety, 
whatever may have been the motives of some of the actors. It was 
resolved, by a vote of seventeen to fifteen, that it is ¢nexpedient at this 
time to appoint a minister from the United States to the court of 
Russia. Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Hillhouse, and Mr. Goodrich 
were doubtless gratified by inflicting this punishment upon Mr. Adams 
for grievances suffered when himself an actor on that floor; but if 
that was their sole motive, their pleasure was destined to be transient. 
For, three months later, the pressure for the ordination of such a 
mission had so much increased, that on the 26th June, Mr. Madison, 
being fortified with new evidence of its expediency, the only objection 
raised in the former case, again sent in the nomination of Mr. Adams. 
And this time the ratification of.the nomination left the seven Fed- 
eralists with none but mere personal grounds to justify their negative 
vote. 

Thus it was that this important step was taken by the United States. 
It was indispensable to the success of this enterprise that the man 
selected should be equal to the critical position in which he was to be 
placed. Unlike all ordinary posts of this kind, where one man is as 
good as another, provided (which is not always the case, by the way) 
he comprehends the rules of good-breeding, and is willing to act on 
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them, the effect in this case was to depend on the result of first im- 
pressions. If the foundations of confidence and good-will and mutual 
respect were once well laid, the entire superstructure of harmony and 
co-operation might be raised at pleasure. It is in this light that the 
narrative contained in this volume of the Diary finds its chief claim 
to historical value. It here appears that, by Mr. Adams’s uniform and 
constant manifestation of singleness of purpose throughout his long 
and frequent conferences with Count Romanzoff, he established rela- 
tions which grew firmer and firmer during the whole five years that 
his mission lasted. Through the good-will of the Count, the same 
impression was made on the Emperor Alexander himself. Probably 
no sovereign who ever mounted that throne was animated with a more 
conscientious desire to perform his duties faithfully than Alexander. 
It was a fortunate event that the inception of these diplomatic rela- 
tions with America took place under his rule. It was also fortunate 
that the subsequent relations between the two countries were directed 
by Mr. Adams for twelve years after he returned to the United States. 
The policy thus adopted has from that day continued with little in- 
termission down to the present time. - Neither has it been seriously 
interrupted, even by the presence now and then at either post of some 
very questionable envoys. 

A remarkable example of the effect of Mr. Adams’s course in in- 
spiring confidence in his integrity is to be found in the frankness with 
which he communicated with Count Romanzoff touching the corre- 
spondence that passed through his hands between the Roman Catholic 
clergy in the two countries, and also the refusal to countenance in 
any shape the devices of Liverpool traders to pass their merchandise 
into Russia under the shelter of forged American papers. That a 
great deal of this was attempted during the great struggle between 
Napoleon and the British there can be no doubt, and much was suc- 
cessfully executed. But so far as Mr. Adams was concerned, he never 
failed to denounce the fraud wherever he traced it. It was the con- 
fidence thus earned with the government that led to the liberation of 
the large number of true American vessels and cargoes, which were 
on the point of condemnation and forfeiture on suspicion of their 
origin. Many of these were not released until brought under the cog- 
nizance of the Emperor himself, who was mainly impelled to the act 
by reliance on Mr. Adams's representations. 

In the same way Mr. Adams appears to have earned the confidence 
of the French ambassadors, for a while so powerful in the Russian 
court. The conversations with Messrs. Caulaincourt and Lauriston 
are full of interest, from the freedom in which they talk of the impor- 
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tant events passing under their consideration. The account of the 
state of feeling in St. Petersburg pending the critical period of Bo- 
naparte’s campaign in 1812 is likewise noteworthy; the successive 
reports of good or bad fortune, the alternation of hopes and fears, 
the jubilee and the lament, which give so fearful a picture of the vicis- 
situdes of war. At one time the archives of most of the legations of 
foreign powers at St. Petersburg were confided to the care of Mr. 
Adams. ° 

But altogether the most curious portion of the volume consists in 
the exposition made, as is believed, for the first time, of the singular 
history of the Russian proposal for mediation between Great Britain 
and the United States. That this step originated in the same 
mind which prompted the establishment of diplomatic relations with 
America, the mind of the Russian Prime Minister, Count Romanzoff, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. It had been his purpose, while main- 
taining friendly relations with Napoleon, to sow for future use the 
seeds of kindly sympathies with America. The time when this policy 
went into effect was eminently favorable, for there happened to be 
just then no British embassy at St. Petersburg, and Mr. Adams, 
when he arrived, had the whole field to himself. How successfully 
he adapted himself to the circumstances is to be seen in this volume. 
When the war between England and the United States absolutely 
broke out, the conferences between the Count and himself became 
more and more intimate, until they issued in the Russian proposal of 
mediation addressed to both the hostile powers. 

But when Napoleon became at last so besotted as, towards the close 
of the year 1812, to undertake the dangerous enterprise of a distant 
war in arctic regions, a change came over the face of things. Alex- 
ander decided to place himself at the head of his armies, and to enter 
into a league with all other powers at enmity with Napoleon. From 
that moment an alliance with Great Britain became an object to the 
Emperor. Count Romanzoff, left at home at St. Petersburg, could 
not cope with those officers immediately around the sovereign, who 
urged recourse to this change of policy. The proposal of mediation 
had been felt by England as offensive, and hence seems by some 
means not yet explained to have been put out of sight. An ambas- 
sador was sent by Great Britain to Russia, through whose givings 
out in this work we catch more knowledge of what happened than 
from any other source. The upshot of it all was that Great Britain 
avoided the awkward alternative of refusing the advance, by declar- 
ing herself prepared to negotiate directly. Hence followed the nego- 
tiation at Ghent, and the disgrace of America’s best friend, Count 
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Romanzoff. Very certainly Lord Walpole did little on his part to 
conciliate anybody. The British diplomatic service has generally 
been quite free from all reputation of seeking its objects by those 
agreeable yet artful devices which are identified with the foreign pol- 
icy of Continental nations. They compensate in a measure for their 
superciliousness by their frankness. Be this as it may, the situation 
of the two commissioners sent out by the United States with some 
precipitation, as must be admitted, before learning the response from 
the other party, was not without its comic side, especially in the case 
of Mr. Gallatin, who suffered the additional mortification of hearing, 
on his arrival, that the Senate had rejected his nomination by the 
President. A minister without a commission, to negotiate under a 
mediation rejected by one of the parties, presents a spectacle alto- 
gether unique in the history of diplomacy. Luckily for Mr. Adams, 
all this flurry passed over his head without a moment’s disturbance 
of his equanimity. But his narration will remain probably the only 
evidence of a very interesting passage in our diplomatic annals. 








13. — Ingo: The First Novel of a Series entitled Our Forefathers. By 
Gustav Freytac, Author of “Debit and Credit,” “The Lost 
Manuscript,” etc. Translated from the German by Mrs. Mat- 
comm. New York: Holt and Williams. 1873. 

Ingraban : The Second Novel of a Series entitled Our Forefathers, By 
Gustav Freytac, Authorsof “Debit and Credit,” “The Lost 
Manuscript,” etc. Translated from the German by Mrs. Mat- 
comm. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1873. 


Gustav Freyraa, if we understand his Preface aright, has under- 
taken to reconstruct the typical German of the fourth and the eighth 
century very much as Cuvier would have reconstructed an extinct* 
animal. The traditional German character, combining a taste for 
profound scholarly research with a certain grave imaginativeness, is 
admirably equipped for such a task; and Freytag, whose previous 
works have established his authority both as a novelist and as an his- 
torian, has proved himself to be in an eminent degree possessed of 
the characteristic excellences of his race. In his early youth he 
wandered in the footsteps of Gutzkow and the “ Young Germans,” 
then some latent romantic tendencies came to the surface, and at last 
in “Debit and Credit” he broke with his own past, and clearly de- 
fined his social and artistic creed. ‘The novel must seek the Ger- 
man people where it is to be found in its strength,” says Julian 
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Schmidt, “ that is, at its labor” ; and Freytag has adopted this maxim, 
prefixed it as a motto to his most important work. It was high time 
that those mild epicurean di/ettanti of the “ Wilhelm Meister” type 
should be, once for all, dethroned. Harmonious culture, to be sure, 
was a very good thing, but it was not the sole aim and object of life ; 
it was rather itself a means to an end, and this end was labor, useful- 
ness. The poets of the classic period had unduly extolled the easy, 
pleasure-loving existence of a petty nobility, whose wealth and polit- 
ical privileges had enabled it to cultivate the amenities of life, and to 
develop an external splendor quite beyond the reach of the plain, 
hard-working citizen. The readers of “ Wilhelm Meister” will, no 
doubt, remember how strongly the author emphasizes the impor- 
tance of an independent bearing, an aristocratic appearance, ete. 
Jean Paul, Immermann, and Gutzkow worship the same ideal of 
social perfection; and even Freytag has, in his ‘‘ Waldemar,” paid his 
homage to the same idol which in his thirty-ninth year he deliber- 
ately overthrew. In the mean while the political and social aspect of 
Germany had undergone great and vital changes, and what could 
easily be accounted for so long as the country was but an aggregate 
of disconnected districts, would have been altogether inexcusable 
in the citizen of the aspiring, wide-awake state of to-day. Goethe 
was undeniably justified in his complaints that the Germans were no 
nation, and that he, as a poet, had, properly speaking, no public ; but 
since then five eventful decades of war and revolution have roused the 
people from its former letharg:, and Freytag can now safely raise his 
voice with the consciousness of being heard wherever the German 
tongue is spoken. The direct results of this national reawakening 
are an increased activity in public life, and a consequent increase in 
the demand for intellectual as well as manual labor. Whoever ex- 
pects to maintain an exalted position in the society of to-day must 
have other things to do than to roam around the world in pursuit of 
culture, or to arrange private theatricals for the edification of a 
family of noble idlers. Thus the classes who, by dint of their labor, 
have become indispensable to the state, — merchants, teachers, jour- 
nalists, tradesmen, ete., — are entitled tg a corresponding social recog- 
nition, and the nobility, in the old sense of the word, has no longer 
a raison d’étre, and must therefore cease to exist. This is, if we have 
judged Freytag aright, the morale of those of his works which have 
appeared since 1855. The fact that as a poet he keenly delights in 
the rich picturesqueness of the life which his better judgment has 
doomed to destruction, that he frequently lends a pathetic interest to 
the characters which in the end he ruthlessly strikes down, need in 
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no way lead us astray as to the sincerity of his convictions. Baron 
Rothsattel, in “ Debit and Credit,” is the model of a gentleman, 
polished, easy, and agreeable, kindly and patronizing towards his 
inferiors, and, in the first stage of our acquaintance with him, appar- 
ently irreproachable in conduct and character. If he had been arro- 
gant and dissolute like Spielhagen’s nobles, we should have had no rea- 
son to mourn his final downfall ; but, far from it, even the lurking weak- 
nesses of his nature, which gradually pave the way to his destruction, 
seem inherent in his position; they are the inevitable results of his 
education and early training, and we feel more inclined to throw the 
responsibility upon society for having made him such, than on him- 
self for being as he is. Nevertheless, the stern law remains un- 
changed. Such as he is, the world has no more use for him, and the 
only alternative for him and his like is to descend from their high 
pedestals, and by labor to conquer a place for themselves or to perish. 
The former Rothsattel cannot do, and accordingly he does the latter. 
In Spielhagen we justly blame the ever-recurring inconsistency of 
first representing the nobles as a dissolute and worthless race, and 
then in the end making his hero the bastard of some aristocratic 
libertine. The cheapness of such a trick is too apparent to need 
demonstration, and to our mind it obviously weakens the effect, and 
is at variance with the author's professedly democratic purpose. 
Freytag, on the other hand, seems to regard the nobility very much 
as certain European sentimentalists do the North American Indians ; 
through no fault of their own, they have become superfluous in the 
modern economy of the world, and the Damocles sword of Fate is 
suspended over their heads. Even if his view is incorrect, as possibly 
it may be, it involves no inconsistency. 

The first novel of the present series opens with the flight of the 
young Vandal prince, Ingo, from a disastrous battle, in which he and 
his allies, the Allemanni, have been defeated by the Roman army ; 
but during the engagement he has succeeded in slaying the standard- 
bearer of the enemy, and in carrying off the imperial banner. This 
daring deed has filled the land with his fame, and Cesar has set a 
price on his head. He reaches the court of the Thuringian prince, 
Answald, who is a guest-friend of his father’s, meets with a friendly 
reception, and wins the love of his host’s only daughter, Irmgard. 
But it is contrary to the customs of the country that a chief’s 
daughter should marry a foreigner, and moreover the maiden has 
already been promised to Theodulf, a relative of her mother’s. On 
a hunting excursion Ingo and Theodulf quarrel about a wild bull, 
which they both claim to have slain, and to settle the dispute they 
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fight in single combat on an island in a neighboring stream. The 
Thuringian is conquered, but Ingo magnanimously spares his life. 
Nevertheless, his situation becomes daily more intolerable to him 
among the forest people, and when at length Prince Answald breaks 
his oath to him, he departs with a few trusty followers of his own na- 
tion, who have sought him in his exile. At the court of King Bisino 
new dangers await him. The beautiful queen, Gisela, conceives an 
unholy passion for him, Cesar sends ambassadors to the king to de- 
mand his surrender to the Romans, and, after a stirring adventure in 
the queen’s bedchamber, he compels her husband to permit him to 
depart in peace. With his Vandal friends, and a few hundred Thu- 
ringian peasants whose confidence and admiration he has gained dur- 
ing his residence in Answald’s land, Ingo makes an independent set- 
tlement near the boundary of the Burgundian territory, carries off his 
beloved by night from her father’s house, and lives for a year happily 
at his own hearth. In the mean while King Bisino has died, and 
Queen Gisela pays a hasty visit to Ingo, confesses her love for him, 
and offers him a seat at her side on the throne ; but he rejects her 
proposal with scorn. Gisela gathers an army. Theodulf, the un- 
happy wooer, and Answald, Irmgard’s father, join her. They fire the 
hero’s house, and after a desperate defence Ingo and his wife perish 
in the flames. But the son whom Irmgard has lately borne him is 
saved, and from him descends Ingraban, from whom the second novel 
of the series derives its name. 

The intense coloring and the rugged strength of the portaits in 
Ingraban form an agreeable contrast to the paleness of tint and hazy 
monotony of its predecessor. Prince Answald and King Bisino, to be 
sure, have tolerably marked countenances ; but the hero, Ingo, and his 
virtuous bride, would have assumed a more distinct individuality to 
our minds, and gained a stronger hold on our affections, if we had 
been permitted to suspect that their characters contained a slight 
admixture of human imperfection. 

Freytag’s style never leaves anything to wish; in “‘ Debit and Credit” 
it possesses an easy grace and perspicuity seldom matched by writers of 
his nation. In “The Lost Manuscript,” as the passions there brought 
into play demand a broader treatment, it gradually rises into a loftier 
dignity, in accordance with the requirements of the plot; and the 
present simple tales of early Teutonic life display a primitive vigor 
and a nervous brevity of expression which would have been well worthy 
of Tacitus. In fact, the descriptions of the drinking-bout at the court 
of King Ratiz, and the game of dice on which Ingraban stakes his 
liberty, read very much like a chapter from the Roman historian, 
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while the epigrammatic pithiness of the dialogue frequently reminds 
one of the old Norse Sagas. And doubtless the author has drawn 
liberally on both these sources for his material. 

Ingraban deals with that favorite problem of dramatists and 
romancers, the early struggle of Christianity with Paganism. How- 
ever, the problem, as such, claims but a slight share of. the author's 
attention ; the relative merit of the two religions troubles him but 
little ; he looks upon them from a strictly historical point of view, 
and traces with an exquisite appreciation of details the gradual 
changes in the modes of thought and in the manners and customs of 
the Thuringians under the influence of the new faith. The opening 
chapter records a missionary journey of Bishop Winfried (St. Boni- 
face), the apostle of Germany, under the guidance of the heathen 
Ingraban. The ride through the primeval forest, the preparations 
for the night-camp, and the arrival at the house of the delinquent 
priest, Memmo, are depicted with a quiet earnestness and a certain 
naive directness, which immediately win the heart of the reader. 
The little bits of exquisite landscape and genre painting, in which 
the story abounds, display, when viewed separately, an almost pre- 
Raphaelite severity of outline, and the pale gold-ground of remote 
antiquity lends to each individual picture a bolder grandeur and 
relief. As already intimated, the author is in perfect sympathy 
with the spirit of the times he has undertaken to portray; he 
does not speak with the voice, or judge with the critical fastidious- 
ness of the nineteenth century. He has succeeded in viewing his 
characters objectively, and in projecting them bodily before our eyes. 
He is hale and hearty with the heathen, merry, reckless, and rough 
in the hall of King Ratiz and his lusty carousers, and grave, devout, 
and decorous when confronted with the venerable bishop. But 
apropos of the bishop. We left him in the gloom of Thuringian 
forest. His destination is the missionary outpost of the priest Mem- 
mo, whom he severely rebukes for his backslidings, scares his women 
away from his house, and establishes a stricter discipline. Having . 
been informed that a number of Christian women and children have 
been led into captivity by Ratiz, the king of the Sorbes, he sends his 
nephew, Gottfried, a young monk, and Ingraban, the guide, to ransom 
them. Among the captives is Walburg, a Christian maiden, whom 
Ingraban loves, and whom, after a series of dangerous adventures, he 
succeeds in rescuing from thraldom and infamy. Before leaving the 
hostile camp, where he has lost his liberty in a game of dice, his 
friends set fire to the Sorbe village, and Ingraban has to flee for his 
life, while Gottfried conducts Walburg in safety to the Christian set- 
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tlement. On his return to his own country the hero insults the 
bishop, to whose magic he imputes the existing estrangement between 
him and his beloved, and finally makes an attempt on his life. In con- 
sequence of this he is made an outlaw, and takes up his abode in the 
forest, far from the haunts of men. Walburg, who has always secretly 
loved him, seeks him in his solitude, but refuses to live with him as 
his wife until the bishop shall have consecrated their union. Acci- 
dentally he learns that the Sorbes are contemplating an attack upon 
the Thuringian village to avenge the burning of their camp, and at 
the risk of his life he rides to the Christian chiefs, and conveys the 
intelligence to them. Ratiz appears with his warriors, but very 
opportunely a large army of the Franks arrives from the South, and 
the Christians are saved. Ingraban distinguishes himself in the bat- 
tle, and the sentence of outlawry is repealed. He finally adopts the 
Christian faith, and is united to Walburg. For many years he lives 
in peace and prosperity, and begets sons and daughters, until he is 
summoned by Winfried, then Archbishop of Mayence, to accom- 
pany him on a journey to convert the heathen Frieslanders. In- 
graban accepts the summons, and suffers the death of a martyr with 
his venerable master. , 

In Freytag, as the apostle of labor, we might justly expect to find 
vividly animated pictures of activity and strife rather than idyllic vaga- 
ries and speculations. The labor of the primitive Teutons was mainly 
war and the chase ; the cultivation of their farms they left to their 
thralls. And in the present instance he dwells as fondly upon the 
details of attack, defence, and warlike games, as in “ Debit and 
Credit” he carried us through the daily business routine in T. O. 
Schriter’s office, or as in “ The Lost Manuscript ” he followed the pro- 
found researches of the learned professor. An author naturally labors 
under a disadvantage when dealing with a period long gone by, whose 
very strangeness removes it, if not beyond the reach of the read- 
er’s intelligence, at least beyond the horizon of his sympathies. 
Ingo, we confess, left us comparatively cold ; the hero had too little 
individuality, and was too ideally perfect to enlist our heartfelt in- 
terest. But in Ingraban Freytag seems to have warmed up to his 

‘work, and the physiognomy of the stubborn, hot-headed lover, as well 

as the rugged beauty of the bishop’s character, are sufficiently life- 
like and national to touch a deeper sentiment in our breasts than 
that of mere curiosity. Inexpressibly touching is the silent tragedy 
of Gottfried’s life, told rather by what is implied than by express 
words. The brief glimpses we get of the priest Memmo, who, when 
the heathen refuse to listen to him, teaches his tyrie eleison to the 
ravens, are infinitely quaint and pleasing. 
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We have no hesitation in heartily recommending the series to which 
the novels here noticed belong (and a third of which has lately ap- 
peared in German), although we are well aware that to the average 
American novel-reader their perusal may prove a task rather than a 
pleasure. To Germans, however, these tales would give great satisfac- 
tion, even if their artistic merits were far less than we have indicated. 
Recording, as they do, the great deeds and the characteristic virtues 
of his forefathers, they are sure to find a ready response in the 
bosom of every patriotic Teuton. 





14. — Lex Salica herausgegeben. Von J. Fr. Benrenp. Nebst den Ca- 
pitularien zur Lex Salica bearbeitet. Yon Aurrep Boretivs. Berlin. 
1874. 


Proressor Benrenpd of the University of Greifswald had already 
conceived and in a broad way sketched out the plan of his new edi- 
tion of the Lex Salica in a pamphlet written in honor of the fiftieth 
Doctor Jubileum of his venerable master, Professor Homeyer of the 
Berlin University, in whose school nearly all the Germanists of the 
present day were formed. This plan was followed by a first instal- 
ment of the edition as it was intended to appear, comprising the 
Cap. I.—VIII. of the Lex Salica. The pamphlet appeared in 1871, 
and is now followed by the complete work. 

The historical importance of the Lex Salica has been often and 
recently explained to the readers of this Review ; and to the numerous 
and increasing class of students busied with the philosophy and origin 
of law and society, every new fact relating to the Lex, especially the 
appearance of a new and improved edition, is of special interest. 
The editor begins by explaining in his Preface the point of view at 
which he places himself in order to do the work. He then furnishes 
a table of the relations of the various chapters with each other, accord- 
ing to the different manuscripts. In a second appendix he groups the 
different manuscripts by families. In a third he indicates in a table 
the relation of the different editions of the Lex Salica which have 
been published heretofore. Then follows the text itself, and the 
Capitularies edited by Mr. Boretius. The Lxtravaganten, the Prol- 
ogues and Epilogues, the Remissorien, are thrown together at the end 
of the volume, which concludes with an index or register of words 
and expressions. 

Before examining further the work of Professor Behrend, it may 
be well to explain briefly the points of view which have been taken 
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by the modern editors of this celebrated law. Pardessus in brs Lot 
Salique, published in 1843, reproduced purely and simply the eight 
fundamental texts. These texts form the basis of Waitz’s edition in 
his work on Das alte Recht der Salischen Franken, in 1846, in which 
he proposed to himself to re-establish the Lex, so far as possible, in 
its primitive form. Merkel, whose edition succeeded that of Waitz, 
started from the supposition that the four distinctly recognized types 
of texts are merely revisions succeeding one another, originating 
at different epochs, and aiming to record such modifications of legis- 
lation as had been prcduced in the interval between one revision 
and its successor. Hence Merkel presents these modifications in the 
fundamental text as Vovelle. To us this division appears, however, 
purely artificial, and wanting even the merit of clearness. As for the 
subsequent edition of Hubé, it amounts only to the reproduction of a 
simple text contained in a manuscript, which, after having belonged 
to the College Clermont at Paris, passed into Keller's library, and 
thence to Warsaw, where it still remains. 

Professor Behrend, in his turn, proposes to present the texts which 
are extant in such a manner as to bring into prominence the relations 
between them ; an order which is simply systematic and the result of 
bringing the texts together, without any artificial arrangement, like 
that of Merkel. His Textapparat consists of the eight texts of 
Pardessus and that of Hubé. These texts may be arranged in five 
families: 1. The four manuscripts containing the short text of sixty- 
five chapters ; 2. The two manuscripts containing the longer text in 
sixty-five chapters; 3. The nine manuscripts containing the text in 
ninety-nine chapters; 4. The manuscripts, most numerous of all, 
containing the Lex Salica Emendata; 5. The text edited by Herold, 
which, according to Professor Behrend, is the copy of a lost manu- 
script, and not, as admitted by Merkel, and as we had till now sup- 
posed most likely, a combination of materials extracted from several 
manuscripts at once. 

The principal characteristics of the new edition may be very briefly 
characterized. The editor has taken for his fundamental text the 
first text of Pardessus, from which he has departed only where the 
reading appears to be inexact. Such additions as are offered by com- 
parison of the other texts are indicated wherever required, with the 
mention Zusatz, and a parenthesis notes the text which is their 
source. Besides these additions, the most important variations follow 
each paragraph immediately, while the other simple variations are 
consigned to foot-notes. And finally, the Malberg glosses are bor- 
rowed from Pardessus and from Merkel. 
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In this concise form, the present edition is certainly the best that 
has yet appeared. It is methodical. It takes as its starting-point no 
mere hypothesis like that of Merkel. Yet after all, it is little more 
than the edition of Pardessus in a concentrated form and in fewer 
pages. As such, it is more convenient and more manageable for 
scholars ; and it contains some valuable corrections. But science is 
still far from having said its last word on the subject of this law, so 
interesting and so important as containing the germ of Germanic in- 
stitutions. We notice with pleasure the remark of Professor Behrend, 
that he proposes later to attempt to establish the genealogical con- 
nection of these texts. It is certainly true that the history of this 
celebrated text has not yet been written, but at least, by this pre- 
liminary work, Professor Behrend may perhaps diminish a little the 
difficulty of the scientific problem. 

Mr. Boretius, who edits the Capitularies to the Ler Salica, has 
recently published a work entitled Bettridge zur Capitularienkritik. 
These two works naturally belong together, and at some future time 
it may be well to call attention to them. 





14. 7 Be The Legend of Jubal, and other Poems. By GrorGe EL ror. 
William Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh and London. 1874. 


Wuew the author of “ Middlemarch” published, some years since, 
her first volume of verse, the reader, in trying to judge it fairly, asked 
himself what he should think of it if she had never published a line 
of prose. The question, perhaps, was not altogether a help to strict 
fairness of judgment, but the author was protected from illiberal con- 
clusions by the fact that, practically, it was impossible to answer it. 
George Eliot belongs to that class of pre-eminent writers in relation to 
whom the imagination comes to self-consciousness only to find itself 
in subjection. It was impossible to disengage one’s judgment from 
the permanent influence of “ Adam Bede” and its companions, and it 
was necessary, from the moment that the author undertook to play 
the poet’s part, to feel that her genius was all of one piece. People 
have often asked themselves how they would estimate Shakespeare if 
they knew him only by his comedies, Homer if his name stood only for 
the “Odyssey,” and Milton if he had written nothing but “ Lycidas” 
and the shorter pieces. The question, of necessity, inevitable though 
it is, leads to nothing. George Eliot is neither Homer nor Shake- 
speare nor Milton; but her work, like ‘theirs, is a massive achieve- 
ment, divided into a supremely good and a less good, and it provokes 
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us, like theirs, to the fruitless attempt to estimate the latter portion 
on its own merits alone. The little volume before us gives us another 
opportunity ; but here, as before, we find ourselves uncomfortably 
divided between the fear, on the one hand, of being bribed into favor, 
and, on the other, of giving short measure of it. The author's 
verses are a narrow manifestation of her genius, but they are an un- 
mistakable manifestation. “Middlemarch” has made us demand 
even finer things of her than we did before, and whether, as patented 
readers of ‘* Middlemarch,” we like “ Jubal” and its companions the 
less or the more, we must admit that they are characteristic products 
of the same intellect. We imagine George Eliot is quite philosopher 
enough, having produced her poems mainly as a kind of experimental 
entertainment for her own mind, to let them commend themselves to 
the public on any grounds whatever which will help to illustrate the 
workings of versatile intelligence, — as interesting failures, if nothing 
better. She must feel they are interesting ; an exaggerated modesty 
cannot deny that. 

We have found them extremely so. They consist of a rhymed nar- 
rative, of some length, of the career of Jubal, the legendary inventor 
of the lyre ; of a short rustic idyl in blank verse on a theme gathered 
in the Black Forest of Baden ; of a tale, versified in rhyme, from 
Boccaccio; and of a series of dramatic scenes called “Armgart,” —the 
best thing, to our sense, of the four. To these are added a few 
shorter pieces, chiefly in blank verse, each of which seems to us pro- 
portionately more successful than the more ambitious ones. Our 
author’s verse is a mixture of spontaneity of thought and excessive 
reflectiveness of expression, and its value is generally more in the 
idea than in the form. In whatever George Eliot writes, you have 
the comfortable certainty, infrequent in other quarters, of finding an 
idea, and you get the substance of her thought in the short poems, 
without the somewhat rigid envelope of her poetic diction. If we 
may say, broadly, that the supreme merit of a poem is in having 
warmth, and that it is less and less valuable in proportion as it cools 
by too long waiting upon either fastidious skill or inefficient skill, the 
little group of verses entitled “Brother and Sister” deserve our 
preference. They have extreme loveliness, and the feeling they so 
abundantly express is of a rouch less intellectualized sort than that 
which prevails in the other poems. It is seldom that one of our 
author’s compositions concludes upon so simply sentimental a note as 
the last lines of “ Brother and Sister ” :— 


“ But were another childhood-world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there!” 
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This will be interesting to many readers as proceeding more direct- 
ly from the writer’s personal experience than anything else they 
remember. George Eliot’s is a personality so enveloped in the 
mists of reflection that it is an uncommon sensation to find one’s self 
in immediate contact with it. This charming poem, too, throws a 
grateful light on some of the best pages the author has written, — 
those in which she describes her heroine’s childish years in “ The Mill 
on the Floss.” The finest thing in that admirable novel has always 
been, to our taste, not its portrayal of the young girl’s love-struggles 
as regards her lover, but those as regards her brother. The former 
are fiction, — skilful fiction ; but the latter are warm reality, and 
the merit of the verses we speak of is that they are colored from the 
same source. ; 

In “ Stradivarius,” the famous old violin-maker affirms in very preg- 
nant phrase the supreme duty of being perfect in one’s labor, and 
lays down the dictum, which should be the first article in every 
artist’s faith : — 


“°T is God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands: He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


This is the only really inspiring working-creed, and our author's utter- 
ance of it justifies her claim to having the distinctively artistic mind, 
more forcibly than her not infrequent shortcomings in the direction 
of an artistic ensemble. Mahy persons will probably pronounce “ A 
Minor Prophet” the gem of this little collection, and it is certainly in- 
teresting, for a great many reasons. It may seem to characterize the 
author on a number of sides. It illustrates vividly, in the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity and flexibility of its diction, her extreme provocation 
to indulge in the verbal license of verse. It reads almost like a close 
imitation of Browning, the great master of the poetical grotesque, 
except that it observes a discretion which the poet of Red-Cotton 
Nightcaps long ago threw overboard. When one can say neat things 
with such rhythmic felicity, why not attempt it, even if one has at 
one’s command the magnificent vehicle of the style of ‘“ Middle- 
march”? The poem is,a kindly satire upon the views and the person 
of an American vegetarian, a certain Elias Baptist Butterworth, —a 
gentleman, presumably, who under another name, as an evening caller, 
has not a little retarded the flight of time for the author. Mr. 
Browning has written nothing bettér than the account of the Butter- 


’ 


worthian “ Thought Atmosphere ” : — 
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“ And when all earth is vegetarian, 
When, lacking butchers, quadrupeds die out, 
And less Thought-atmosphere is reabsorbed 
By nerves of insects parasitical, 
Those higher truths, seized now by higher minds, 
But not expressed (the insects hindering), 
Will either flash out into eloquence, 
Or, better still, be comprehensible, 
By rappings simply, without need of roots.” 


The author proceeds to give a sketch of the beatific state of things 
under the vegetarian régime prophesied by her friend in 


“ Mildly nasal tones 
And vowels stretched to suit the widest views.” 


How, for instance, 
“ Sahara will be populous 
With families of gentlemen retired 
From commerce in more Central Africa, 
Who order coolness as we order coal, 
And have a lobe anterior strong enough 
To think away the sand-storms.” 


Or how, as water is probably a non-conductor of the Thought-atmos- 
phere, 
“ Fishes may lead carnivorous lives obscure, 
But must not dream of culinary rank 
Or being dished in good society.” 
Then follows the author’s own melancholy head-shake and her re- 
flections on the theme that there can be no easy millennium, and that 
“ Bitterly 
I feel that every change upon this earth 
Is bought with sacrifice ” ; 


and that, even if Mr. Butterworth’s axioms were not too good to be 
true, one might deprecate them in the interest of that happiness 
which is associated with error that is deeply familiar. Human im- 
provement, she concludes, is something both larger and smaller than 
the vegetarian bliss, and consists less in a realized perfection than in 
the sublime dissatisfaction of generous souls with the shortcomings 
of the actual. All this is unfolded in verse which, if without the 
absolute pulse of spontaneity, has at least something that closely re- 
sembles it. It has very tine passages. 

Very fine, too, both in passages and as a whole, is “The Legend of 
Jubal.” It is noteworthy, by the way, that three of these poems are 
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on themes connected with music; and yet we remember no rep- 
resentation of a musician among the multitudinous figures which 
people the author’s novels. But George Eliot, we take it, has the 
musical sense in no small degree, and the origin of melody and har- 
mony is here described in some very picturesque and sustained poetry. 
Jubal invents the lyre and teaches his companions and his tribe how 
to use it, and then goes forth to wander in quest of new musical in- 
spiration. In this pursuit he grows patriarchally old, and at last 
makes his way back to his own people. He finds them, greatly ad- 
vanced in civilization, celebrating what we should call nowadays his 
centennial, and making his name the refrain of their songs. He goes 
in among them and declares himself, but they receive him as a lunatic, 
and: buffet him, and thrust him out into the wilderness again, where 
he succumbs to their unconscious ingratitude. 


“ The immortal name of Jubal filled the sky, 
While Jubal, lonely, laid him down to die.” 


In his last hour he has a kind of metaphysical vision which con- 
soles him, and enables him to die contented. A mystic voice assures 
him that he has no cause for complaint ; that his use to mankind was 
everything, and his credit and glory nothing; that being rich in his 
genius, it was his part to give, gratuitously, to unendowed humanity ; 
and that the knowledge of his having become a part of man’s joy, 
and an image in man’s soul, should reconcile him to the prospect of 
lying senseless in the tomb. Jubal assents, and expires 

®% A quenched sun-wave, 
The all-creating Presence for his grave.” 


This is very noble and heroic doctrine, and is enforced in verse not 
unworthy of it for having a certain air of strain and effort ; for surely 
it is not doctrine that the egoistic heart rises to without some ex- 
perimental flutter of the wings. It is the expression of a pessimistic 
philosophy which pivots upon itself only in the face of a really for- 
midable ultimatum. We cordially accept it, however, and are tolerably 
confident that the artist in general, in his death-throes, will find less 
repose in the idea of a heavenly compensation for earthly neglect than 
in the certainty that humanity is really assimilating his productions. 

“ Agatha ” is slighter in sentiment than its companions, and has the 
vague aroma of an idea rather than the positive weight of thought. 
It is very ‘graceful. “How Lisa loved the King” seems to us to 
have, more than its companions, the easy flow and abundance of prime 
poetry ; it wears a reflection of the incomparable naturalness of its model 
in the Decameron. ‘“ Armgart” we have found extremely interesting, 
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although perhaps it offers plainest proof of what the author sacrifices 
in renouncing prose. The drama, in prose, would have been vividly 
dramatic, while, as it stands, we have merely a situation contemplated, 
rather than unfolded, in a dramatic light. A great singer loses her 
voice, and a patronizing nobleman, who, before the calamity, had 
wished her to become his wife, retire from the stage, and employ her 
genius for the beguilement of private life, finds that he has urgent 
business in another neighborhood, and that he has not the mission to 
espouse her misfortune. Armgart rails tremendously at fate, often in 
very striking phrase. The Count, of course, in bidding her farewell, 
has hoped that time will soften her disappointment : — 


“ That empty cup so neatly ciphered, ‘ Time,’ 
Handed me as a cordial for despair. 
Time — what a word to fling in charity ! 
Bland, neutral word for slow dull-beating pain, — 
Days, months, and years!” 


We must refer the reader to the poem itself for knowledge how 
resignation comes to so bitter a pain as the mutilation of conscious 
genius. It comes to Armgart because she is a very superior girl; and 
though her outline, here, is at once rather sketchy and rather rigid, she 
may be added to that group of magnificently generous women, — the 
Dinahs, the Magyies, the Romolas, the Dorotheas, — the representa- 
tion of whom is our author’s chief title to our gratitude. But in 
spite of Armgart’s resignation, the moral atmosphere of the poem, like 
that of most of the others and like that of most of George Eliot’s 
writings, is an almost gratuitously sad one. It would take more space 
than we can command to say how it is that at this and at other 
points our author strikes us as a spirit mysteriously perverted from 
her natural temper. We have a feeling that, both intellectually and 
morally, her genius is essentially of a simpler order than most of her 
recent manifestations of it. Intellectually, it has run to epigram and 
polished cleverness, and morally to a sort of conscious and ambitious 
scepticism, with which it only half commingles. The interesting 
thing would be to trace the moral divergence from the characteristic 
type. At bottom, according to this notion, the author of “ Romola” 
and “ Middlemarch” has an ardent desire and faculty for positive, 
active, constructive belief of the old-fashioned kind, but she has 
fallen upon a critical age and felt its contagion and dominion. If, 
with her magnificent gifts, she had been borne by the mighty general 
current in the direction of passionate faith, we often think that she 
would have achieved something incalculably great. 
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15. — Geschichte des ehelichen Giiterrechts in Deutschland. Von Rt- 
CHARD ScurépeR, Professor der deutschen Rechte in Wiirzburg. 
I. Theil : Die Zeit der Volksrechte. II. Theil. 1. Abtheilung: Das 
alamannische und bairische Recht. 2. Abtheilung: Das fréinkische 
Recht des Mittelalters. 3. Abtheilung: Das siichsische und das frie- 
sische Recht. Stettin. Danzig. Elbing. 1874. 


Tuis work is particularly creditable to German historical science. 
The author had originally the intention of writing the history of 
married women’s property in Germany, from its origin to our own 
times. Then, as often happens, he narrowed the limits of his work, 
without, however, diminishing its value from the historical point of 
view, though it ends with the Middle Ages. This is owing to the fact 
that the law regulating the condition of property between husband 
and wife completed its development at the end of the Middle Ages 
and henceforward lost its vital force, so that its ultimate fate has less 
interest to the historian: 

It seemed as though the task which Professor Schroeder has accom- 
plished were likely to remain long impracticable. When one reflects 
upon the enormous mass of original authorities, many of which are still 
unpublished, with which the author must familiarize himself ; when one 
casts an eye over the register at the end of this work, containing a 
table of the local customary laws of Germany in their immense vari- 
ety ; when one thinks of the voluminous literature which must be 
read and which is alone so formidable to the student, — one is at a loss 
whether to wonder most at Professor Schroeder’s laborious patience, his 
capacity for work, or his sagacity as a jurist and historian which 
enables him to detect the thread of a general law in this infinity of 
isolated details. With all this, and as indeed was to be expected, it 
is very dificult for the reader, even though he is tolerably habituated 
to German modes of exposition, to make himself thoroughly master 
of this great quantity of material. On account of this difficulty it 
is to be feared that Professor Schroeder’s book will be slow to exercise 
its due influence either on strictly legal or on historical and institu- 
tional publications in Germany, and if it is slow to influence Germany 
there is little chance of its finding appreciation elsewhere. 

In his first part Professor Schroeder examines into the condition of 
German law in barbarous times as concerns the rights of property 
which were vested in married women. He reproduces here in a 
somewhat enlarged form an essay on the dos which appeared in 1861, 
in which he examined the character of two German institutions, the 
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Morgengabe and the Muntschatz. He shows the close connection ex- 
isting between the .Wuntschatz and the fine incurred for breach of the 
mundium or guardianship. (Muntbriiche.) Then he examines the 
elements of the matrimonial fortune, and introduces here a remarka- 
ble study on two difficult points in the Lex Salica, the reipus (Cap. 
44), and the Achasius (Cap. Chlod.). He next discusses the nature 
of the advantages secured by Lombard law to the wife on the occa- 
sion of marriage ( fuderfium), and by the laws of some other German 
races. In this connection he casts a glance at the legal position of 
women in regard to the right of succession. In the second book, 
after having explained the condition of the matrimonial fortune during 
marriage, and fixed the limits of the husband's rights over his wife’s 
property and acquisitions, he continues the subject down to the disso- 
lution of the marriage by death or otherwise. And finully he reaches 
the very interesting historical point, the origin of the community of 
goods between husband and wife. He finds in the Morgengabe the 
germ of this community, as well as of the modifications which very 
rapidly converted an insignificant gift from husband to wife, on the 
consummation of their marriage, into a provision for the eventuality 
of widowhood (wittwenversorgung). This germ will be seen developing 
itself from the beginning of the Middle Ages. 

The system of German law divides itself into three principal 
groups. Of these, the first treated by Professor Schroeder, the Swabo- 
Bavarian, is in this connection only a branch of the second or Frank- 
ish group. As for the third, the Saxo-Frisian, it also shows signs of 
having felt Frankish influence. Thanks to the evidence given by the 
author, the development of the principle of community of goods in 
marriage is seen to be free from all influence, direct or indirect, of 
legislation or of Roman jurisprudence. It is simply the community 
of acquisitions existing in embryo in the Lex Ripuariorum, and grow- 
ing naturally of its own accord. The author explains very well a 
point which was obscure before he touched it, how it happened that, 
since real property was the principal source of acquisitions, the con- 
sent of both husband and wife was necessary in order to alienate this 
source of revenue. 

The varieties of the Saxo-Frisian group may be ranged under two 
types : the Ostfalian, delineated in the Sachsenspiegel and in the Cus- 
toms of Magdeburg ; and the Westfalian, in those of Dortmund, etc. 
The Ostfalian type presents the rule of unity of property ((iiterein- 
heit), which is exactly that of separation of property. Marriage is 
here without effect on the property. The administration of the joint 
estate passes to the man by virtue of his right of guardianship. The 
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personalty of the wife, however, becomes the property of the hus- 
band with the exception of a certain class of objects, such as clothes, 
ornaments, etc., known under the term Gerade. The author proves 
these points by texts showing that the real property acquired by the 
husband with his wife’s money becomes the husband's property, while 
the fact that the wife is proprietor of the Gerade is shown by 
cases where at the wife’s death without heirs, the Gerade falls, not to 
the husband, but, as with goods which have no owner, to the judge. 
The Westfalian type, even so early as the time of the Lex Saxonum, 
is remarkable for the peculiarity of distinguishing between productive 
and unproductive marriages. In the former case Westfalian law fol- 
lows the Ostfalian ((iitereinheit). Soon, however, the municipal law 
modified the old customary code so as to approach the community of 
goods. In the case of unproductive marriages, Westfalian law began 
by tending towards community ; so the wife has in her own right not 
only the real estate which she has brought in marriage, and also the 
Gerade, but half the acquisitions besides. Here, again, municipal 
law came in to modify the customary; some municipal laws soon 
ceased to make any distinction between a fertile and a childless mar- 
riage. The law of Liibeck is the one which longest preserved in this 
matter the old Westfalian spirit. These two types sum up the char- 
acteristics of Saxo-Frisian law. Frankish law is seen here in its 
action on the particular customs, of which the Customs of Dortmund 
may be considered as the most important. 

In the history of German law, of which our own may be considered 
as one branch, there are f€w chapters more interesting than that 
which Professor Schroeder has undertaken to write. The variety of 
systems from which he starts result, or at least tend to result, in 
unity, which in this case is the community of goods between hus- 
band and wife. If the work of Professor Schroeder is difficult read- 
ing, he may fairly excuse himself by appealing to the difficulty of the 
subject, but in any case it is a most valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of law and society. 
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